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PREFACE 


Interest in group approaches to guidance has increased markedly in 
the last few years. The varieties of group programs labeled as guidance 
have become so numerous that one is often bewildered in attempting to 
classify them and to discover how their objectives are related to those 
of the total guidance program. Some educators have claimed that guid- 
ance is synonymous with education and that therefore the two cannot 
be differentiated. Because of the confusion regarding the meaning of the 
word “guidance,” there has been a trend toward substituting the word 
“personnel” to refer to all those services in an educational institution 
that emphasize the unique interests and needs of individuals. A possible 
danger in this trend is that these services may become somewhat isolated 
from the rest of the educational program and fail to exert their fullest 
influence in helping to keep the program sensitive to the needs of indi- 
viduals. 

The Ма нт which this book deals is that of helping individuals 
(a) to understand themselves—their potentialities, interests, and develop- 
ing personalities and (b) to achieve the skill in self-direction necessary 
to make wise choices of life activities, to formulate realistic life plans in 
harmony with knowledge of self and of environmental conditions, and 
to work out satisfying and useful life adjustments. It is assumed that the 
realization of these objectives involves many learnings, some of which 
can best be achieved in group situations; that others require individual 
counseling; and that there should be a continuous reciprocal relationship 
between these two phases of what will here be called “guidance.” This 
book deals with the group approaches through which this service is 
rendered. 

Some of the sources of the group approach predate the counseling 
service; others have stemmed from it. The attempt has been made to 
trace these sources from some of their origins and to examine present 
needs and possibilities for guidance through groups at various age levels 
from childhood through later maturity. Available pertinent research and 
descriptions of practices have been drawn upon not only from the edu- 
cational field, but also from the fields of sociology, psychology, and psy- 
chiatry. 
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Group activities in guidance have been a major professional interest 
of the author since the days of the War Issues courses during World 
War I. Experience as a student assistant in one of these war-orientation 
courses opened up vistas that led toward personnel work. Further teach- 
ing and counseling with university freshmen in a “citizenship” orienta- 
tion course helped to clarify the need for coordinated group and indi- 
vidual guidance directed at assistance in personal orientation and adjust- 
ment. During a good many of the intervening years, efforts have been 
made to weave the group and individual approaches into a functional 
guidance program from kindergarten through junior college. 

These years have witnessed many new curricular developments that 
have been closely interrelated with developments in guidance programs. 
Opportunity to work in both the curricular and guidance fields has led 
to awareness of their close interdependence. A good deal of clinical study 
of individuals with serious maladjustment problems has yielded insights 
as to some of the ways in which the school program, as well as society, 
has contributed to these "casualties." 

Anyone who works closely with administrators, counselors, and teach- 
ers becomes keenly aware of the many problems attendant upon the 
development of a total school program. Changes in that program to keep 
it abreast of emerging needs and demands involve the whole complicated 
structure of interpersonal relationships within the school staff, the school 
population, and the community. And an educational program is continu- 
ally subject to the impact of nationwide trends. A desirable balance 
among all these factors is difficult to achieve and to maintain. Sometimes 
the responses to these pressures lead to the introduction of new programs 
before members of the school personnel are ready to cope with them. 
Ineffectual practices may be introduced and perpetuated as a result of 
these premature efforts. It is probable that this has happened at times 
in the field of group guidance. Organized guidance, as a relative new- 
comer on the scene, has had a rapid and lusty growth, and has exerted 
a strong influence on administrative and curricular developments through 
interpretation of the varied needs of individuals and resultant emphasis 
on flexibility of educational programs. Reciprocal influences have like- 
wise modified guidance programs, perhaps more radically than the other 
services because of the comparative newness of guidance programs and 
their lack of traditional status within education. 

Guidance has stemmed largely from psychological and sociological 
origins with an admixture of medical and psychiatric influence—especially 
in relation to atypical problems of individuals. A recent strong influence 
from the psychiatric field has been derived from group psychotherapy, 
which has indicated possibilities for preventive work with all individuals. 
The psychological and sociological influences on guidance services have 
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varied in emphasis from time to time. The sociological influence brought 
vocational guidance on the scene; the psychological introduced measure- 
ment and the study of individual differences. At present the sociological 
interests in class structure and in the influence of social roles on individ- 
ual lives are in an ascendant position and have been instrumental in 
bringing more of the guidance service into the classroom. It may be wise 
at present to consider whether psychological trends are keeping pace 
with sociological trends in guidance to maintain a good balance between 
personal and interpersonal values. 

While it is recognized that much of the group work considered in this 
book is now being carried on by teachers without special guidance prepa- 
ration, it is not assumed that this is as it should be. Skill and artistry in 
teaching and in group leadership are essential qualifications, but ideally 
they should be combined with the insights and the techniques of the 
trained counselor. There would seem to be no good reason, other than 
present lack of trained personnel, for expecting group-guidance workers 
to have any less specialized preparation in their field than foreign lan- 
guage, science, or industrial arts teachers have in theirs. It may well be 
that future generations will look back with amused wonderment at our 
more rigorous requirements for those who plan our material structures 
than for those who help individuals to plan and build their lives. 

These remarks are not intended to disparage or discourage our present 
guidance efforts. Rather they are aimed at provoking further thought and 
effort in the solution of a serious problem in the guidance field that has 
received much more attention with respect to counselors and guidance 
specialists than to group-guidance workers. 

One of the purposes in writing this book has been to attempt to 
sharpen our perspectives on present tasks by viewing them in the light of 
past developments and possible future trends. The effort has been made 
to consider what, why, and how. The how has not been dealt with by 
means of a variety of forms and other devices, though considerable re- 
straint was necessary at times to avoid the temptation of pulling some 
examples out of a copious file of materials. It is the author's conviction 
that most of these devices are meaningless except as they are developed 
in specific situations to serve specific purposes. 

The author is painfully aware of many of the limitations of this treat- 
ment of a subject that could be as broad and inclusive as life itself. At 
times this awareness reached the point of discouragement about com- 
pleting the task that had been set. It is hoped, however, that this attempt 
at an overview of some of the main themes in group guidance may help 
others to proceed further in clarifying objectives and in improving the 
services. 

The materials by Celia M. Johnson describe a program in the primary 
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grades that exemplifies many aspects of guidance through groups in these 
early years. Scratchfoot Ranch was the product of a gifted teacher and 
guide helping children to live and learn democratically. This description 
is included both because of its intrinsic worth and because of the scarcity 
of materials at this age level designated as group guidance. 

The author wishes to acknowledge with gratitude the assistance of 
Dr. Ward W. Leis in reading and criticizing Chapters 8 and 9 on Voca- 
tional and Educational Guidance, and in preparing material on sources 
and use of occupational information; of Frances Kallstedt in providing 
helpful suggestions for Chapter 2; and of Molly Lewin in summariz- 
ing some of the research used in the book and in styling the entire manu- 
Script. Appreciation is also expressed to Dr. Georgia Sachs Adams, 
Dr. Paul B. Diederich, Dr. Robert Hoppock, Dr. Donald E. Kitch, and 
Dr. William H. McCreary for permission to use excerpts from certain 
materials in the text or Appendix; and to Miss Elizabeth J. McCloy, 
Librarian, Occidental College, and Mr. Herman L. Smith, Librarian, 
Pasadena City College, for their helpfulness in making libr 
available. 

Appreciative acknowledgment is made to all authors and publishers 
who have given permission for the use of materials as indicated in the 
text. Special indebtedness is acknowledged to the research and writings 
of Dr. Erik H. Erikson, Dr. Robert J. Havighurst, Dr. Arthur T. Jersild, 
Dr. Clyde Kluckhohn, Dr. Henry A. Murray, and Dr. Donald Super as 
they bear on the approaches dealt with in this book; also to the thinking 
of the late Dr. Charles Horton Cooley and of Dr. Lewis M. Terman as 
teachers, and the latter as guide and editor for previous writings. The 
complete list of writers and co-workers who have influenced the author's 
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| THE PLACE OF GROUP 
APPROACHES IN GUIDANCE 


GUIDANCE AS A UNIVERSAL NEED 


The human needs for which guidance services are provided are com- 
mon to all of us. Daily we make choices of some sort—what to wear, what 
to eat, what to buy, what to do in work or recreation. Often these choices 
are trivial, but sometimes they are momentous in their influences upon 
our lives. Decisions about a vocation, choice of a specific job, of a mar- 
riage partner, religious or social affiliations are permanent and profound 
in their effects. Cumulatively, all decisions, big or little, play an impor- 
tant part in determining what we are becoming. 

The choice may be basically that of how we shall react to conditions 
or happenings in our lives over which we have no apparent control. For 
example, when some loss or disappointment confronts us, shall we give 
way to grief, anger, or despair, or shall we meet it with courage, opti- 
mism, and attempts to make the best or the most of the situation? When 
success or happiness comes, shall we meet it with smugness and conceit, 
or with gratitude and humility? Will it be an end or a steppingstone to 
further self-realization? 

The choices and decisions we make and our ways of reacting to our- 
selves, to others, and to the vicissitudes of living are at any point in our 
lives the resultant of many interrelated factors. We rarely have all the 
available information that could help us to make the most intelligent 
judgments in formulating decisions. Usually we do not recognize all the 
inner motives that lead to these judgments. Often we do not control con- 
sciously the thought processes that lead to decisions. However, the more 
effectively we learn to marshal available pertinent facts, to understand 
our motives and drives, and to use sound problem-solving techniques in 
making choices and judgments, the more rational control we can exercise 
in determining either what we do or how we react to the challenges of 
life. The development of this self-mastery and self-direction is a major 
goal of guidance. Our life goals and standards of value are products of 
this process and in turn serve as criteria in the choice of life activities. 

Each stage of development in life presents all of us with many com- 
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mon problems, since there are common factors in our human nature and 
in our environment. On the other hand, individual and environmental 
differences cause many variations in the nature of problems or in the 
particular combinations of common problems faced by any person at a 
given time. Graduate students or experienced educators are as likely to 
have unsolved problems as do adolescents or children, and people in later 
maturity may have as many or more. Having problems is characteristic 
of living. One of the challenges of guidance, and of all education, is that 
of helping individuals to meet, solve, or adjust to problems and to de- 
velop skill in making choices and adjustments at each stage of develop- 
ment. 

Within the framework of our common human problem of self-direction, 
we shall consider two questions: 

1. What is guidance? 


2. What is the place of group procedures in guidance? 


THE NATURE OF GUIDANCE 


Guidance, whether on an individual or group basis, includes all those 
services that contribute to the individual's understanding of himself—his 
attitudes, interests, abilities, his physical, mental, and social maturity, 
and his personal and social needs for optimum development, achieve- 
ment, and life adjustment. It includes services that help each individual 
not only to gain self-understanding but also to develop skill in self- 
direction (a) in establishing suitable personal, educational, and voca- 
tional goals, (b) in planning desirable ways of pursuing these goals, and 
(c) in developing standards of value consistent with his life goals, so 
that he will be provided with criteria for the choice of experiences. 

The person who has developed this skill in self-direction has inner 
resources for meeting the full range of life experiences. He might be 
described as an integrating personality who can appropriate the values 
of each new experience and come to terms with inner and outer changes 
without a disintegrating loss of equilibrium. 

Self-knowledge and self-direction are not static achievements that can 
result from a few interviews. They are dependent upon many types of 


learning and are lifelong quests. Guidance services should launch each 
individual soundly on these quests. 


THE PLACE or GROUP PROCEDURES IN GUIDANCE 


In this book the term “group guidance” refers to any phase of a guid- 
ance or personnel program carried on with groups of individuals rather 
than between counselor and cóunselee or clinician and client in the face- 
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to-face interview. It may include instruction in the classroom where the 
content is related to problems of self-appraisal, educational or vocational 
guidance, personal adjustment, and interpersonal relationships. It may 
embody a great variety of activities in the extracurriculum that relate to 
these same areas. It includes many types of informal play or discussion 
groups, which often serve the double purpose of studying individuals in 
their interaction with others as well as helping them to work through 
certain difficulties and achieve new levels of adjustment. This process 
may involve “unlearning” as one step toward new learning. 

The most intensive form of group procedure, usually operating at 
deeper levels of the personality than those previously mentioned, is 
group therapy, which is now widely used in psychological and psychi- 
atric practice for individuals with severe emotional handicaps. The ther- 
apeutic and adjustive effects of this intensive group therapy for indi- 
viduals with serious maladjustments may be different only in degree 
from those evidences of released tension and improved adjustment that 
can often be observed in group study with individuals facing more usual 
adjustment problems. There is difference of opinion regarding this ques- 
tion, and additional research is needed to clarify distinctions between 
guidance and therapy. 

Why have these group procedures developed? Many of the early ef- 
forts in education grew out of the realization of inadequacies of the tra- 
ditional instructional program for meeting needs of students. For many 
years homeroom, orientation, and group-guidance programs have been 
aimed at assistance in adjusting to new school or college situations; im- 
proving study and learning methods; making new friends; improving 
social skills; learning to get along better with others; solving problems 
of growing up and establishing adult status; learning to appraise inter- 
ests and abilities, and to make suitable educational and vocational plans; 
meeting frustrations wholesomely; and developing a workable philoso- 
phy of life values to furnish criteria for the choice of life experiences. 
What was often implicit and incidental in good teaching became explicit 
in organized instructional units or courses. 

The new realization of youth needs was due in part to the increased 
emphasis on the individual fostered by personnel or guidance programs. 


"These guidance programs have traversed several stages in the past three 


or four decades, and these changes have tended to bring the individual 
and the group approaches into closer relationship as to purposes and, 
increasingly, as to functions. These stages in the growth of personnel 
programs may be characterized roughly as (a) remedial, (b) preventive, 
and (c) developmental. 

Some of the earliest guidance services were introduced to care for in- 
dividuals with special problems, such as behavior difficulties, poor schol- 
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arship, or occupational maladjustment. These early efforts with special 
groups led to awareness of possibilities for helping to prevent maladjust- 
ments through services to all individuals. Here is where group approaches 
began to enter the picture, though much of the effort was carried on 
through expanded counseling services. This was the period when many 
counselors were “studying” and “advising” students and teachers were 
“instructing” them. The third, or developmental, stage, which has been 
gathering momentum for some time, is based upon the recognition that 
the total educational program, including the curriculum, the extracur- 
riculum, and guidance, serves the purposes of helping individuals to 
learn and to mature. Within guidance this learning and maturing process 
relates to understanding of self, and self-direction in choosing experi- 
ences, planning ahead, and working out harmonious adjustments of plans 
in all phases of living. 

The widespread use of the word “adjustment” by personnel workers 
has been challenged by some because of its supposed connotation of fit- 
ting the individual to the environment, or of changing one's purposes if 
the environment cannot be changed to fit the individual. 

The word “maturation” has been suggested as a substitute for "adjust- 
ment," with the assumption that mature or integrated people are not 
merely "adjusted" people, but those (1) * “who аге intelligently about the 
work of ordering life and harmonizing it on an ever higher scale of 
human excellence.” It is difficult to see how any personnel worker could 
take issue with this definition of a mature and integrated person, but 
the Latin root of the word “adjustment” is defined in the dictionary as 
meaning “to bring into harmony with a general plan." In this sense of 
the word, it seems to express exactly what we are trying through guid- 
ance to help individuals to do in their lives. Therefore, we shall use the 
word as applying to a lifelong process carried on by maturing and in- 
tegrating individuals (rather than mature and integrated), since ideally 
the process is never completed as long as the individual is "adjusting." 

Techniques in counseling have developed and changed with the newer 
goals. Few counselors today who use so-called "directive" techniques 
would think of these as intended to impose decisions on students. Rather 
the term is coming to mean directing or guiding the learning process as 
it takes place in the interview. The lines between nondirective and di- 
rective techniques are becoming less marked, though each has its unique 
values for specific purposes. The permissive atmosphere of nondirective 
counseling is becoming a characteristic of all good counseling, and coun- 
selors, like good teachers, are becoming adept in the use of varied learn- 
ing techniques suited to the particular situation. A similar trend can be 
seen in the newer group approaches to guidance. 


1 Numbers refer to references in chapter bibliographies, 
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From the beginning, guidance services have been deeply involved in 
the question of adjustment, first of the few, but now of all. And this con- 
cern is presently directed not only toward prevention of academic, per- 
sonal, and social difficulties, but toward the positive development of ma- 
turing and integrating individuals who can come to terms with life in 
the sense of finding or making personally satisfying and socially useful 
outlets for their potentialities and of recognizing and caring suitably for 
liabilities which everyone has in some degree. Obviously, these newer 
goals cannot be achieved through a few counseling interviews alone— 
nor without this counseling, we should add emphatically. Many phases 
of the group approach to guidance have developed in response to these 
new sights on the purposes of guidance and of all education. 

Many of the traditional aspects of educational programs have taken 
on new meaning in the light of the newer objectives and have developed 
in new directions. Extracurricular activities provide innumerable life 
situations ideal for purposeful learning, and as these possibilities have 
been more fully envisaged, it has been suggested that the prefix “extra” 
should be left off or “co” substituted to indicate that these out-of-class 
activities are on a par with classroom activities in their educative func- 
tions. 

Traditional subjects have likewise undergone change in the direction 
of more explicit applications of content to everyday problems of living. 
Core, general-education, and life-adjustment programs have incorporated 
many of the features of the specific group-guidance classes. And the 
group-guidance classes, where not absorbed into the other programs, 
have frequently taken on various new features more specifically related 
to the counseling services than were some of the earlier courses that were 
aimed, somewhat in shotgun fashion, at meeting numerous inadequacies 
in the older instructional program. 


THE PURPOSES or Group GUIDANCE 


The discussion here of purposes of group procedures in guidance is 
intended to apply to any of these group procedures, whether designated 
as guidance or not, if their functions include assistance to students in 
self-discovery, self-direction, and adjustment. The boundaries are natu- 
rally tenuous, since most subject areas contribute something to these ob- 
jectives. Again, it should be borne in mind that purposes, techniques, 
and the relationship to counseling, rather than content, are basic criteria 
in classifying a group activity as guidance. 

With these considerations in mind, the following outline of purposes 
of group procedures is suggested as covering most of the objectives of 
the various approaches. 
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1. To provide opportunities for learning essential for self-direction with 
respect to educational, vocational, and personal-social aspects of life 
through 
a. Assistance in orientation in new school situations and in the best 
use of school opportunities 

b. Group study of problems of interpersonal relationships and assist- 
ance in choice of group experiences in the school life that may 
modify both individual and group behavior in socially acceptable 
ways 

c. Group study of problems of growing up, establishing adult adjust- 
ments, and applying mental hygiene in living 

. Group study and application of sound methods of self-appraisal of 

attitudes, interests, abilities, personality and characte 
traits, and personal-social adjustments 

€. Group study and application of efficiency methods in learning 

f. Group study about occupational life and problems of occupational 
adjustment and progress 


g. Assistance through groups in learning how to project suitable, long- 
range vocational plans 


r trends and 


. Assistance through groups in learning how to project suitable, long- 
range educational plans 
i. Assistance in the development of discerning standards of value for 
making choices of experiences in various areas of living, and the 
developing of a growing philosophy of life 
2. To provide opportunity for the therape 
through 


a. The perspectives 
lems 
b. The release of emotional tensions 
ality dynamics, and creative redir 
study of these common human 
phere 
8. To achieve some of the objectives of guid 


and some more effectively-than would be 
individualized approach 


utic effects of group procedures 


gained from the study of common human prob- 


; increased insight into person- 
ection of energy through group 
problems in a permissive atmos- 


ance more economically— 
possible in a completely 
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For years we talked and wrote glibly about self-knowledge, self- 
direction, and adjustment as guidance objectives, but proceeded to’ as- 
sume often that these goals would be reached in the course of a few 
interviews with a counselor and in incidental guidance throughout the 
entire educational program. We have been slow in the guidance field in 
analyzing all the various learnings that are essential for the achievement 
of our objectives, and in planning where and how the opportunities for 
these learnings shall be provided. Too often it was merely assumed that 
they were occurring, by some mysterious process, without considering 
the disparity between training time necessary for even an experienced 
teacher to learn how to be a good guidance worker and the time provided 
for immature students to learn and acquire skill in self-direction. 


LEARNINGS ESSENTIAL FOR SELF-DIRECTION 


An inspection of the purposes of group procedures previously outlined 
will readily suggest a vast array of learning situations and types of infor- 
mation, skills, and attitudes that would be involved in these various 
situations. Some of these will be examined in later chapters dealing with 
orientation in new school situations, methods of learning to learn, ques- 
tions of self-appraisal, personality development and interpersonal rela- 
tionships, and of vocational and educational guidance. At this point we 
shall take a brief overview of some of the characteristics of these learn- 
ings that are especially essential if they are to contribute to power of 
self-direction. 

l. Learning to understand and face real problems. In Chapter 3 we 
shall examine many problems and worries expressed by individuals of 
various ages through surveys and clinical studies. These concerns of in- 
dividuals are excellent starting points for learning, but the search for 
causes of sensed difficulties is likely to lead into many devious bypaths. 
Counseling and clinical study have shown that expressed problems are 
not necessarily the real or basic ones. Often these have been lost from 
conscious awareness and are difficult to recover. A child who is angry in 
a particular situation may be taking out in that situation the results of 
other experiences, which he does not relate to the particular anger he is 
experiencing at the moment. The causes may even lie far back in his 
early training and be totally unknown to him. A young woman in a 
group-therapy class recently brought up the question of what she should 
do about her terrific sense of pressure in trying to keep many activities 
going—music, art, teaching, church and club work, and her home duties 
with husband and children. At the start she expressed the feeling that 
her strong ego drive was pushing her on in the many fields in which she 
had talent, but she admitted a sense of guilt over the possible neglect 
of home responsibilities. There are strong intimations that she may be 
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escaping from some of her real problems through her present welter of 
activities, but her learning process has not yet brought her to the point 
where she can see these other possibilities. 

It is sometimes painful to face our real problems. Skillful guidance 
or therapy is frequently needed to help in the process. But, when one 
learns that something can be done about them when they are understood, 
then learning to face and define real problems can become as interesting 
and challenging as learning the approach to a puzzle or the nature of 
a handicap in golf, tennis, or swimming. 

2. Learning the techniques of analyzing problems. A normally well- 
adjusted person will enter into the succession of events in his life with 
a fair degree of spontaneity and without conscious analysis of too many 
of the situations he meets with. However, because of the continuous 
change in ourselves and in life about us, no two of our life situations are 
ever exactly the same. Either we form rigid, and therefore often unsuit- 
able, habits of reacting in these varied circumstances, or we learn to 
adapt our reactions to each unique event. Often, of course, our behavior 
may be partly suitable and partly unsuitable, and the results are then 
likely to be both satisfying and unsatisfying in various respects and to 
create new problems. 

The more we can learn to analyze situations—a process that involves 
the recognition of our own needs, motives, and drives as well as those of 
others in a particular relationship and the reality demands of the envi- 
ronment upon both—the greater conscious control we can exercise over 
the part we play. Doubtless, this process can be mastered to the point 
where we are as free and spontaneous in living as in the performance 
of a skill such as dancing, driving a car, or playing a musical instrument. 
It is surely as important a technique as any of these others, but vastly 
more complex. 

Most of our problems in living relate to interpersonal factors, even 
though some of our specific concerns may seem quite personal, such as 
appearance, success in an undertaking, or the desire to do or have some- 
thing. Usually they involve considerations of one’s relationships with 
others or of mutual welfare of oneself and others. Almost always there 
are multiple factors in any problem, and unless we can discover and 
understand these various factors, we cannot tackle solutions intelligently. 

3. Learning to use many sources of information in the study and solu- 
tion of problems. It has been said that any phase of life probed deeply 
enough will touch all phases of living. Life is not confined in compart- 
ments similar to our subjects in the curriculum. But every field of study 
makes its contributions to the understanding of life. To study a life- 
planning or adjustment problem soundly, one must draw upon informa- 
tion from many sources—subject areas in the curriculum, human experi- 
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ence past and present, both one’s own and that of others. There will be 
gaps in the knowledge that is needed no matter how searching one’s 
efforts have been. Here is a point in the guidance service where every 
teacher can make significant contributions by helping students to see the 
bearings of various fields of study on the understanding of human life 
and on its living. 

A crucial step in group guidance is the learning to use knowledge in 
making choices, plans, and life adjustments. Knowledge will have no 
value in these processes unless it is related to the unique needs and cir- 
cumstances of individuals. Acquiring knowledge and learning to make 
these adaptations can be achieved in part through group procedures, but 
counseling is needed to carry through on some of the adaptations of 
knowledge to individual needs. For example, groups can study profitably 
about the world of work, can learn about sound methods of self-appraisal, 
can take group tests, and proceed a fair distance in the compiling and 
organizing of data about self and proposed occupations. But a point is 
reached where implications of the data need to be studied individually 
with a trained counselor, who can help the person in both interpretation 
and applications in plans and action. 

4, Learning to understand and direct inner drives to action. This is 
the most complicated aspect of learning, and one which is probably never 
fully achieved. Our drives are often conflicting and usually interrelated. 
Many are unrecognized results of earlier unconscious repressions, which 
are camouflaged even to ourselves by mechanisms of rationalization, pro- 
jection, and all the devious ways of protecting our egos from facing de- 
rogatory or apprehensive considerations. Some of the activating uncon- 
scious repressions stemming from infancy and early childhood are so 
deeply imbedded in the personality and so thoroughly camouflaged that 
they cannot be uncovered without psychotherapeutic assistance. 

Those who deal with the neurotic conflicts resulting from these repres- 
sions are increasingly urging that parents and teachers learn how to rec- 
ognize difficulties in their early stages, how to prevent traumatic experi- 
ences that lead to repression, and how to teach children to recognize 
and deal with conflicts before they become serious. These are important 
aspects of group guidance that will be considered in Chapter 6 dealing 
with personality and interpersonal relationships. 

5. Learning to understand and get along with others. Learning to un- 
derstand self and others are reciprocal processes. Each helps the other. 
We can try to describe very simply what is a very complicated process 
by saying that each person is the result of what he started with, what has 
happened to him, and how he has reacted to his life experiences. It has 
been said that if we understood all these interacting forces in the life 
of an individual, we would never criticize him, because we would under- 
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stand exactly why he acted as he did and would realize that his action 
was a natural result of the past. Of course, we can never reconstruct all 
the links in the chain of past events either for ourselves or others, but 
the search to understand as much as possible leads to objective accept- 
ance of self and others rather than to critical and intolerant or overly 
euphemistic judgments. 

This awareness of the operation of cause and effect in our lives clears 
the way for greater understanding of causal factors, the setting of goals, 
and more enlightened efforts to achieve the goals. Also, an accepting atti- 
tude toward others engendered by the attempt to understand them fos- 
ters good human relationships, which are a means to self-development 
and maturing for everyone. 

6. Learning to formulate long-range life plans. The future is to a cer- 
tain extent an unknown emergence. But one partial control that we have 
in this ongoing process is that of projecting plans on the basis of all we 
can learn about our potentialities, about trends and probable opportuni- 
ties in the world about us, and realistic goals that can strike fire in our 
imagination, help to light the path ahead, and provide incentives for our 
efforts. 

Guidance in this process is no simple task. The knowledge, attitudes, and 
skills required to project these plans soundly and realistically cannot be 
acquired incidentally or in a few brief interviews, They require coopera- 
tive, long-range efforts of the entire school personnel throughout the 
period of formal education and the concerted efforts of guidance workers 
at crucial points in the life span. 

7. Learning to establish a desirable balance between immediate and 
long-range goals. Satisfying rewards of effort seem to be important for 
effective learning. The ability to strive for distant goals is an aspect of 
maturing, but it can become a meaningless habit or be lost through dis- 
couragement due to lack of adequate satisfactions along the way. Each 
teacher plans for intermediate satisfactions or rewards for learners. In 
the same way the individual who would direct his lifetime learning must 
know how to plan wisely for his intermediate satisfactions that help to 
give meaning to life as he moves toward the more distant goals. 

8. Developing criteria for the choice of experiences. Choices of friends, 
of associates, and of activities in work, home, recreation, and civic affairs 
rs ut n ey due what life shall be. All the previous learnings 

enter into these choices. The mature person 

rote ge : а - enn. МЕ life philosophy, which serves as 
system of values needs to benala, dig s ae aa Ci mena: ЧА 
: | е articulate if it is to serve its purpose 

as a rational guide. An honest effort to formulate it will often help to 
reveal the conflicting motives that play upon it and thus lead to further 
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self-discovery. Every phase of education should contribute to the devel- 
opment of significant life values, but somewhere and at expedient times 
there should be the opportunity to examine them with discernment and 
reformulate them in the light of new experience. 

9. Learning to move from knowledge and plans to action. Erudition 
and beautiful plans may mean no more than an adolescent daydream 
unless they are translated into action and eventuate in better living. The 
applications of knowledge are the criteria in guidance of whether any 
functional learning has occurred. A pupil may decide to be more sociable, 
but he may need to learn to dance, or to improve his conversational skill, 
and if he fails to take this intermediate step, nothing is likely to happen 
with his original plan. Another pupil may decide that he needs to im- 
prove his reading ability, but unless he formulates and carries out a 
remedial program, probably with much routine practice on difficulties, 
his planned reading improvement is not likely to occur. The habit of 
carrying through on suitable goals and plans is exceedingly important 
for self-direction. 

10. Learning to evaluate progress and reformulate goals and plans as 
the need is indicated. Modifications in goals and plans are inevitable 
through life. Learning to appraise developing interests and new evidences 
of potentialities while in school and to readjust educational and voca- 
tional plans in harmony with new insights is excellent preparation for 
the continuous adjustment to inner and outer change in adult years. One 
aspect of this learning in school is to discriminate between ephemeral 
interests that may cause immature shifts in choices and plans and the 
more basic changes that have real significance for life planning. Evalua- 
tion of progress in every area of school experience should enter into this 
self-appraisal. 

None of these learnings essential for self-direction can be acquired in 
a few simple lessons or in a few interviews. Most individuals will not 
acquire them incidentally except the hard way by trial, error, and much 
wasted effort. A well-planned program of opportunities for learning 
through group procedures and counseling suited to the needs of succes- 
sive age levels is necessary if the guidance objective of effective self- 
direction is to be achieved. Important responsibilities of a group leader 
in guidance are (a) to use understanding of essential learnings in the 
cooperative planning with groups of ways to study and resolve problems 
of which they are aware; (b) to help them broaden and deepen their 
sights with respect to ramifications of immediate interests and needs; and 
(c) to guide them toward the recognition of other needs with which they 
are ready to cope. 
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INTERRELATIONSHIPS OF Group AND INDIVIDUAL APPROACHES IN A 
Gumance PROGRAM 


In school or college no one person or department can assume total 
responsibility for all the. guidance services. All members of the school 
personnel make contributions, and each should understand clearly the 
nature and purpose of his guidance functions in relationship to the total 
guidance program. This cannot be mapped out definitively in the pages 
of a book, since functions will vary with the partic 
tion and the total school program. 

However, in any school, certain questions should be asked and care- 
fully answered as the guidance program is planned and developed: 

1. What aspects of guidance can best be done in group situations and 
which in person-to-person situations? “Best” here should imply both most 
effectively and most economically. While primary emphasis should be 
placed upon effectiveness, the economical aspect is basically important, 
since there seems never to be enough financial support for education, and 
consequently all educators face the problem of making what they have 
go as far as possible. 

2. Who can do what aspects of guidance best? The answer to this ques- 
tion involves training, experience, competencies, interests, and person- 
ality of each member of the professional Eroup, and the time and facili- 
ties available to each. 


Many criteria have been set up for the requirements of those who per- 
form guidance functions. There is no complete 
ards, but there is increasing consensus on the 
ments.* Each professional 
fications of individual members 


ular school organiza- 


agreement on these stand- 
broad outlines of require- 
m of appraisal of the quali- 
as one approach to the question of who 
staff members should be checked against 
ance services to answer tho question. 


ividuals who may 
€ thoroughly unprepared or unsuited. If 


2 See pp. 308-311. 
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THE NEED ror FURTHER RESEARCH ON Wuat Services Can Best ВЕ 
PERFORMED THROUGH GROUP PROCEDURES 


In the early days of group guidance in educational institutions, it was 
frequently assumed that much of the guidance carried on by counselors 
through interviews could be done through class groups. Slogans such as 
“Every teacher a guidance worker” appealed to administrators pressed 
with problems of stretching school budgets, and sometimes a sound coun- 
seling program was seriously curtailed or superseded by attempts at 
economy through so-called “group counseling.” When these efforts failed 
to achieve desired outcomes, the onus was often unjustly borne by the 
group procedures, which had merely been unsoundly applied by un- 
trained personnel. 

Years of trial-and-error methods and some sound experimentation and 
research have indicated that group and individual procedures in guid- 
ance are complementary aspects of a sound guidance program. Neither 
ғап fully take the place of the other, but each implements and supple- 
ments the other, rendering it more effective. 

Basic factors common to both are that each procedure, properly used, 
involves learning on the part of both the guider and the guided, and each 
may be therapeutic in its own way. The ways in which group and indi- 
vidual procedures implement each other are legion. A counselor who de- 
votes full time to interviewing has very limited opportunities to observe 
his counselees in action in a group. Likewise, a full-time classroom teacher 
has limited opportunities to study personnel records of students and to 
conduct enough personal interviews to become well acquainted with the 
inner personality dynamics of students. The person who can combine 
both these functions with a given group of students is in an ideal posi- 
tion to understand their needs and develop a program adapted to these 
needs. This assumes that the worker has the training, insight, experience, 
and personal qualities to establish rapport either individually or in groups 
and really to understand and feel the dynamics of the personalities and 
the human relationships with which he is dealing. Thus endowed the 
guidance worker can bring to the classroom deep and rich understand- 
ings of members of the group. Through skillful group leadership he can 
help his students to become aware of their problems as common human 
problems, thus fostering knowledge about self and others—a learning 
aspect—and helping to reduce tensions—one of the therapeutic aspects— 
of group work. 

Most problems of adjustment or planning have individual facets which 
cannot be dealt with effectively in a group situation. However, with a 
background of successful group study, the counselor and counselee can 
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approach these individual facets with economy of time and effort, and 
without the barriers of tensions due to embarrassment over supposed 
idiosyncrasies that have not been recognized as unique aspects of com- 
mon human problems. New insights about students gained through inter- 
views can, in turn, be used subtly to render group procedures more 
helpful. It is assumed that through both group and individual techniques 
the guidance worker holds in view as major objectives ultimate self- 
knowledge and self-direction on the part of those whom he serves. These 
objectives preclude or severely limit didactic teacl 
advice by the counselor, and emphasize purposeful learning and planning 
and wholesome release of emotional tensions on the part of the counselee. 

The interrelationships of group and counseling situations have been 
cited to emphasize the need for thorough analysis of all the various 
aspects of guidance to ascertain: 

1. What phases can best be carried on in groups 

2. What aspects require the individual interview 

8. How these two procedures complement each other in the total guid- 
ance service 

Research and practice have yielded significant, but as yet only partial, 
answers to these questions. One published research study that bears on 
them is that of Stone (2), who investigated the outcomes of a vocational- 
orientation course in the curriculum of the General College at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Both the experimental and control groups received 
vocational counseling, but members of the control group did not have 
the vocational-guidance course. Stone found that the combination of the 
vocational-orientation course and counseling resulted in more appropriate 
vocational choices in terms of abilities, aptitudes, and interests than did 
either service alone. The vocational-orientation course, by itself without 
counseling, did not appear to be effective in offsetting poor choices by 
students, but it served as a preparation for counseling and tended to re- 
duce the amount of time needed to resolve educational and vocational 
problems. Also, significant favorable changes in social adjustment seemed 


to result from a combination of counseling and course instruction in vo- 
cational orientation. Similar findings 
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seling and their later ratings of the value of the interviews. The experi- 
mental group was prepared for the counseling through a lecture by the 
dean of the college and a group discussion led by an experienced coun- 
selor. Thus opportunity was afforded to consider the purposes of, and 
common misconceptions about, vocational counseling, the uses and limita- 
tions of psychological tests, and the appropriate roles of counselor and 
client. Each student in the control group merely received a letter from 
the dean of the college requesting that he make an appointment with a 
counselor to discuss educational and vocational plans. The same coun- 
selor served both groups without awareness of the group identity of 
each student. 

The criteria used in the evaluation were: attitude-information tests con- 
taining items related to functions of the interview; a check list of pos- 
sible interview complaints, and a rating of over-all value of the interview 
for the students; an estimate of the amount of client talk during the in- 
terview based on a simple count of the number of words spoken by each 
counselee; an estimate of the proportion of total talk contributed by each 
of the interview participants based on a client-counselor word-count 
ratio; and ratings of each client's interview behavior by three experienced 
counselors who read the typescripts of each of the seventy-six interviews. 

The investigators concluded from the statistical comparisons of the two 
groups on these criteria "that group orientation for counseling can poten- 
tially sharpen the client's conception of the counseling process and mold 
his verbal understanding of the roles of counselor, client, and tests in 
the vocational counseling interview." The control group registered more 
points of dissatisfaction with the interview than did the experimental 
group, but there was virtually no difference in the over-all value ratings 
of the two groups. The average experimental-group subject talked more 
than the average control-group subject. Ten out of fifteen ratings of the 
interviews by judges favored the experimental group; that is, the average 
experimental-group subject was rated as having exhibited the more effec- 
tive interview behavior. 

After reading this report, one is inclined to ask: If fifty minutes of 
group lecture and discussion can accomplish that much, what could be 
done through a more comprehensive, well-coordinated program of group 
and individual procedures? 

Another intensive study of the influence of group orientation for coun- 
seling involved a comparison of two groups of students, one of which 
received an orientation period and a permissive counseling service; the 
other group had no orientation and was counseled in a "traditional" man- 
ner. 'The reactions of the counselees to the process were obtained bya 
third interviewer, and these interviews were analyzed in terms of the 
"feeling tone" of the clients, or positive statements about counseling and 
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its effect. The individuals who had received the group orientation for the 
counseling expressed a more favorable evaluation on the feeling-tone 
criterion than did the others (4, 5). 


Tue RAPD GROWTH or Group GUIDANCE 


Experimental research on various phases of group guidance is increas- 
ing, but it has not yet caught up with the rapid expansion in varieties of 
group procedures described in guidance literature. Some lag between 
practice and research is to be expected, and the amount of this lag in 
the area of group guidance is thoroughly understandable in vie 
relative newness of the field. 

Striking evidence of both the newness and the growth of group ap- 
proaches in guidance is afforded by comparing the amount of space de- 
voted to research on group procedures in the 1954 volume of the Review 
of Educational Research on “Guidance, Counseling, and Pupil Personnel” 
with that in previous issues dealing with guidance. The first report on 
research in group guidance appeared as one of nine parts of a chapter 
dealing with techniques of guidance and counseling in the 1939 issue 
(6). In 1942 and 1945 one chapter in each issue on “Guidance through 
Groups” (7, 8) dealt primarily with group techniques and group proc- 
esses in relation to group work and the extracurriculum. In 1948 (9) and 
1951 (10) the guidance issues of the Review contained one chapter each 
on “Guidance through Groups” with a spread from extracurricular activi- 
ties and guidance through instruction to the theory of group 
and group psychotherapy. In the 1951 issue there was 
creased emphasis in research on problems of students, th 
on group techniques in discussion, role-playing, 
group work, and on group ther: 
sion in the field of group 
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processes 
evidence of in- 
e school culture, 
and leadership, on inter- 
apy. But the startling evidence of expan- 
approaches to guidance in education comes in 
the 1954 issue with three chapters devoted respectively to the coverage 
of research in group guidance (4), group therapy (11), and the class- 
room teacher’s role in guidance (12). A fourth chapter dealing with vo- 
cational and social information (13) has implications throughout for uses 
of this information in groups as well as in counseling. 

One would like to add that this mounting volume of research and 
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are merging, not only within the field of education, but with those of 
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other professional fields such as psychology in its many divisions, psy- 
chiatry, sociology, and social and religious group work. It is becoming 
evident through cooperative research and coordinated services among all 
these fields that each has much to share with the others and that the 
advancement of our services to improve human life depends upon this 
concerted effort. 

Research and experience have clarified our concepts of the need for 
group approaches in guidance, have deepened our perspectives on its 
purposes, and have provided numerous tested techniques for moving 
ahead. And best of all they are presenting us with the challenge of ever- 
new problems to solve through continued experimentation and research. 
The pressure of human need for guidance in learning better how to live 
will doubtless never cease. Some of the available research related to 
group guidance will be drawn upon as we consider various aspects of 
this service within a guidance or personnel program. 


SUMMARY 


Guidance is a learning process. Some aspects can best be carried on 
in individual face-to-face situations such as the interview; others can 
best be carried on through some type of group situation such as the 
classroom, informal discussion group, or social, dramatic, play, or other 
special-interest groups. 

All guidance services in a given institution should be part of a planned 
and organized program, and all phases should be so interrelated that they 
will operate harmoniously and helpfully for the individuals to be served. 
Administrators, guidance or personnel workers, and teachers all make 
contributions to the guidance program, and each should perform those 
guidance functions which he can do best and most efficiently. 

Many of the activities dealt with in this book as group procedures in 
guidance are part of every teacher's program. Others require the special 
training and experience of the personnel worker or the psychologist. All 
these services should be coordinated and closely interrelated with coun- 
seling. Group procedures and counseling implement and supplement each 
other reciprocally. 

The purposes served by group procedures in guidance are those re- 
lated to the furtherance of learnings leading to self-knowledge and self- 
direction in making choices, plans, and life adjustments. 

The past two decades have witnessed a rapid expansion of group pro- 
cedures not only in guidance in the educational field but also in other 
fields of human service. There is need for continuous research and experi- 
mentation to discover best methods of achieving the purposes of these 
group procedures in guidance. 
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2 SOURCES OF THE GROUP 
APPROACH IN GUIDANCE 


It was noted in the previous chapter that group approaches for guid- 
ance, adjustment, or therapy have developed in education, social work, 
and medical and psychiatric practice. These programs have emerged from 
varied professional orientations and have been initiated for varied pur- 
poses. Available reports of practices do not provide a concise and com- 
prehensive picture of either historical developments or present status, As 
both a participant and an observer within the educational field for a good 
many years, the author has sensed the need for this historical perspec- 
tive and the current overview as foundations for further planning. Also, 
the present trend toward coordination of research and practice of pro- 
fessional workers in many fields would seem to be especially important 
in the field of guidance, where the total personality of the individual is 
the focus of attention. Therefore, the attempt is made in this chapter to 
examine various sources from which group approaches to guidance, 
human-adjustment, and mental-hygiene services have emerged, and to 
consider how some of these various streams of experience may be merg- 
ing in the development of group approaches to guidance in education. 
The purpose here is not to give a comprehensive historical treatment, 


but to cite illustrations which seem to have significance for guidance in 
education. 


Sources or THE Group APPROACH IN MEDICAL AND 
PSYCHIATRIC PRACTICE 


Group techniques for planned and organized therapy in this field are 
a development of the last fifty years. Reports of the use of these tech- 
niques indicate that they were first used systematically with patients 
with physical ailments. J. H. Pratt, of Boston, is frequently mentioned as 
the founder of group psychotherapy because of his work with groups 9 
tubercular patients beginning in 1905. These patients were given instruc 
tion in personal hygiene and encouraged to maintain systematic health 
regimens. As a result of his experience with tubercular patients, Pratt 
extended the method to include patients suffering from other chronic ill- 
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nesses (1). The original purpose of these classes was to save time, but 
as Pratt noticed the emotional uplift the patients received in the groups, 
he began to emphasize the group psychological factors and his method 
became known as the “Thought-control Classes.” 

In 1908 Emerson began to employ the method with a group of under- 
nourished children at the Boston Dispensary and brought the parents 
into cooperation in the project. Success was attributed to many factors, 
including competition in weight gaining and the demonstration of objec- 
tive results that helped to overcome phobias and prejudices about food. 
Later, classes were organized for diabetics, persons with cardiac disease, 
postpartum patients, and those suffering with essential hypertension and 
peptic ulcers. 

One of the earliest recorded instances of the recognition of group in- 
fluences in the treatment of psychiatric disorders, according to J. W. 
Klapman in his excellent historical review of theory and practice in this 
field (2, p. 5), is a comment by two French authors, Camus and Pognies, 
in a book published in 1904. These authors had noted the quiet and 
relative good cheer of the psychoneurotic patients on the large ward, the 
Salle Pinet at the Salpêtrière, as contrasted with the mental state of the 
wealthier patients in private rooms. Klapman comments that these ob- 
servers had not sufficiently appreciated the reciprocal influence of the 
group as a whole on each patient and that, thus, the value and practice 
of group psychotherapy remained to be recognized by other workers. 

J. L. Moreno was one of the early experimenters in this field, working 
in Vienna, first with children (1911) and later (1921) with mental pa- 
tients through a method which he called “psychodrama,” or the “spon- 
taneity theater.” The children were encouraged to act out their fantasies, 
usually on a primitive, fairy-tale level. With other patients, his psycho- 
drama provided opportunity for the cast to act out problem situations 
and events and for the audience to participate in discussion of the dra- 
matic action presented, thus providing opportunities for catharsis, analysis 
of acted-out events, and possible insight which may have meant re- 
education. Moreno came to the United States in the thirties and carried 
on his psychodrama at Beacon, New York. His method of psychodrama 
is now used rather widely with mental patients, with children in school, 
and with adolescents and adults for therapeutic and adjustive purposes. 

In his historical review of group psychotherapy, Klapman lists as pio- 
neer efforts those of L. C. Marsh as early as 1909 and of Edward W. 
Lazell dating from about 1919. Both these men devised series of lectures 
for patients. Lazell’s lectures were based on psychoanalytic psychology 
and were expressed in language simple enough for the average patient 
to understand. Marsh was most interested in stimulating and inspiring 


1 Isolement et psychothérapie. 
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patients and in working for a happier state of mind. He was not particu- 
larly concerned about the content of lectures. Another pioneer, Paul 
Schilder, developed group techniques which resembled more closely than 
any of his predecessors’ the classical analytic technique. Also, he closely 
supplemented and complemented his group work with individual psy- 
chotherapy. 

Eventually many other workers, especially in mental institutions, were 
led into the use of group-therapy methods, both because of the realiza- 
tion of the impossibility of reaching any considerable number of patients 
by the time-consuming techniques of individual psychotherapy and be- 
cause of the increasing evidence that certain results could be achieved 
better through the group approach than through handling patients indi- 
vidually. Just as with group methods in guidance in education, experts 
in group therapy do not claim that it is a substitute for individual treat- 
ment, but rather a complementary service that has its own specific values 
for experiences in reorientation and re-education within a social situa- 
tion. L. C. Marsh, mentioned earlier, has stated (2, p. 17): "The mental 
patient should be regarded, not as a patient, but as a student who has 
received a ‘condition’ in the great subject of civilization, as most of us 
understand it, and psychiatry should thus approach him with an intent 
to re-educate rather than with an intent to ‘treat.’” 

Nondirective methods in counseling and individual therapy and re- 
search and experimentation in group dynamics have influenced the de- 
velopment of newer methods of group psychotherapy of a nondirective 
type. The consideration of these methods will be reserved for a later 
chapter dealing with current practices. The large number of members 
of the Armed Forces and veterans requiring psychiatric services during 
and since World War II has given a tremendous impetus to the devel- 
opment of group psychotherapy in both Great Britain and the United 
States. Reports of the results of these group methods have been quite 
consistently optimistic and even enthusiastic in tone. It is generally rec- 
ognized by specialists in the field that convincing data as to the effects 
of group therapy are still meager in an area of service relatively so recent. 

Some psychiatrists and clinical psychologists, like some social workers; 
have envisaged educational practices to foster mental health and to help 
in the prevention of mental illness and personal and social maladjust- 
ment. Such an expectancy was expressed by the International Prepara- 
tory Commission, which formulated a statement for the International 
Congress on Mental Hygiene, meeting in London in 1948. This Commis- 
sion was composed of representatives from several professional fields, 
including psychiatry. Among their recommendations for practices to con- 
serve mental health were the following (3, pp. 81, 36, 37): 
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The problem of mental health is one of re-educating people in the whole area 
of interpersonal relationships in such a way as to give them insight into their 
own behavior and that of others. While early childhood may offer the best 
opportunities for education it is essential that education should be carried on 
among people of all ages and walks of life . . . i 

Leadership in mental health education should be undertaken by individuals 
with special skill in teaching in addition to their understanding of personality 
and social relationships . . . 

Education in mental health appears to be most successful if it reaches people 
at critical periods in their lives, e.g., when they are young and impressionable; 
when they are in trouble; when they are seeking advice, as, for example, 
mothers of infants; during convalescence; and during periods of transition, 
such as adolescence, or at the later stage of choosing a career . . . 

The content of this teaching should emphasize mental health rather than 
mental illness. For the general public the subject is not pathology but why 
people behave as they do. Every well-informed citizen should be aware of a 
few simple facts about mental illness and the kind of services that are avail- 
able, but this is less important than the kind of teaching about human be- 
haviour which helps him to live successfully with other people. 


Sources or THE Group APPROACH IN Socian Work 


An example will be cited from the well-known work of S. R. Slavson. 
In 1984 he introduced group-therapy classes with problem children under 
the auspices of the Jewish Board of Guardians in New York City. These 
groups as described in his writings provided a permissive environment 
in which these children could come to feel accepted in a group, work 
through their frustrations and conflicts, and eliminate egocentricity and 
psychological insularity. The role of the therapist in these groups is de- 
scribed by Slavson as neutral but not passive. His task is to provide 
Situations in which children are set free to grow at their own pace 
through release and the restraint of the others in the group. The total 
Situation is designed to supply substitute satisfactions, give vent to ag- 
gression, reinforce the ego, particularly in regard to feelings of failure 
and inadequacy, counteract deflated self-evaluation, release blockings to 
expression in some, and build self-restraint in others (4, p. 84). 

In commenting on the effects of the group situation, Slavson writes 
(4, p. 36): “The less conflicted and less frightened group members dis- 
Solve fears and resistancies in the more neurotic and repressed patients. 
This is often referred to as the catalytic effect persons have on one 
another." Methods for adolescents and adults have stressed the develop- 


ment of insight with respect to difficulties more than has the work with 
younger children, 
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A great variety of group methods has been developed by various work- 
ers in the social-welfare field. Fritz Redl has reported upon methods and 
results with a puppet club in Detroit, an organization of children who 
were clients of the Jewish Children’s Bureau (5). Here the leaders shared 
more actively in the group than did those in Slavson's groups. A tremen- 
dous variety of play and activity techniques for diagnostic and thera- 
peutic purposes has been developed in social agencies, clinics, and pri- 
vate practice. Experience has shown the need for marked differentiation 
of approaches and methods with young children, adolescents, and adults. 
Since this section deals only with sources of the group approach, these 
variations of method can only be mentioned at this point. 

In attempting to envisage the future possibilities of group therapy, 
Slavson has made some very significant suggestions for group-guidance 
methods in education. Some of these are included in Chapter 7 in the 


consideration of possibilities for group therapy in education (see page 
238). 


Sources or THE Group APPROACH IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


A symposium in 1950, representing many faiths, on the topic Growing 
Edges of Religious Education at Mid-century (20) gave evidence of a 
leaven very similar to that which has been working through the guidance 
approach in secular education. Contrasts were drawn between the tra- 
ditional subject-matter approach and that which begins with problems 
and life situations and deals with needs and concerns of individuals 
through the use of Biblical materials to help growing human beings to 
live better lives (6, p. 214). A recent symposium on "Group Dynamics 
and Religious Education" (7) yields inspiring evidence of how leader- 
ship in religion, psychology, and sociology can be interrelated in the 
fostering of a dynamic fellowship within a church. The description here 
of religious education training at Drew Theological Seminary (7, РР: 
381-386) depicts a demonstration school in which the new techniques 
of group work and psychological knowledge about individual potentiali- 
ties and development appear to be splendidly utilized in a program di- 
rected toward the goals of a religious philosophy and way of life. The 
literature of modern religious education, like that of secular education, 
is stressing the growth of persons—a b 
though there are areas of 
tional fields 
goals (8). 

Many aspects of total church programs 
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group discussions following sermons to clarify points and guide indi- 
vidual applications is a good illustration of a group-guidance approach 
in a religious setting (7, p. 379). A description of a family-centered 
Church program in which every resource of the institution was directed 
toward bringing family units into worship, recreation, study, and service 
within the church life in the community revealed numerous opportunities 
in work, play, and study groups for guidance services (9). An illustra- 
tion of church counseling may be cited from the program in the Meth- 
odist Church in Houston, Texas, where the counselor, J. H. Lumpkin, has 
organized discussion groups for marital guidance and for the study of 
personal problems at the teen-age and adult level. Lumpkin brings to 
this work experience as a former consultant to the Hogg Foundation 
for Mental Hygiene and as a lecturer in educational psychology at the 
University of Texas. Such programs are so varied that space does not 
allow an overview of different types. 


SOURCES WITHIN THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


1. In good teaching 


In one sense, group procedures of a guidance nature are as old as what 
might be termed “good functional teaching.” By “functional” teaching is 
meant teaching that guides the learner toward insight into the meaning 
of life about and within him, and toward application of his growing 
understanding in his living. All really good teaching has always subsumed 
these objectives as direct or incidental. Such teaching is inevitably con- 
cerned with the individual—his interests, needs, and welfare—and is 
therefore based on the personnel or guidance point of view. 

Doubtless every reader can think of examples of this kind of teach- 
ing in his own experiences as learner or teacher: the English teacher 
who helps one to find significant life meanings in the characters and 
events of literature as well as to recognize and appreciate beauty of 
form and style; the social-science teacher who helps one to see not only 
the succession of historical events but also the interplay of factors within 
the personalities of leaders and between individuals and groups that 
produced the events, and opens doors to understanding of similar con- 
ditions in oneself or in daily human relationships; the biology teacher 
who fosters healthful living as the real purpose of learning about bodily 
mechanisms and functions; the physical-science teacher who strives for 
both intelligent understanding and skillful use by learners of their phys- 
ical environment; and the teacher in any field who stimulates the de- 
velopment of interests that might lead to vocations or avocations. When- 
ever this teaching results in deeper understanding of self and others and 
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better living and life planning, it can be said to exemplify the guidance 
or personnel point of view. 


2. In counseling 


Anyone counseling with individuals soon becomes aware of the recur- 
rence of similar problems in different individuals. True, the problem 
occurs in a different setting in each individual, and the same problems 
occur in an infinite variety of combinations. But the high incidence of 
certain problems at various age levels has led to awareness of common 
human problems, regardless of individual variations. What has been said 
about human beings biologically, as to heredity, seems to apply equally 
well in the field of personality: “The strands are ancient, but each in- 
dividual is a new knot.” 

A trained and experienced counselor is also aware not only of the 
variety of causal factors in human problems but of the common causal 
factors that reappear so frequently in different individuals with similar 
difficulties. Here, again, these causal factors invariably appear in unique 
combinations in the lives of different persons. The active cooperation of 
the individual is usually essential in seeking causes and in resolving the 
problems. This means mutual study and learning by both counselor and 
counselee—a highly time-consuming process in individual interviews. 

Over and over again a counselor engages in parallel experiences with 
individual counselees. Some of this repetition is essential, but some is 
also quite needless and even undesirable. Experience in group study in 
which counselees examine some of their common problems, though not 
necessarily in relation to their own particular difficulties, and recognize 
their causal similarities has demonstrated two important values of the 
procedure: 

a. It lays a common foundation of understandings upon which coun- 
selor and counselee can build effectively in the interview, which can 
then be devoted to the unique and special aspects of a given individual's 
problems. 
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or queer. Thus difficult barriers to rapport and effective individual coun- 
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and both have felt guilt and shame over their frequent feelings of hatred 
toward their parents and the temper outbursts in which they have in- 
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dulged. Mary has brooded over her problems to the point where she 
has difficulty in concentrating on her studies and is failing in two sub- 
jects. John is likewise doing poor schoolwork but does not, at the start, 
recognize that he is resisting all types of authority as symbolized by 
teachers and assignments at school as well as parental controls at home. 

These adolescents, and all others, need to understand the meaning of 
the adolescent period as a transition between childhood and adulthood, 
the many facets of growing up into adulthood, the problems of both 
parents and children in making adjustments in this period, the nature 
of emotional ties between parent and child, the naturalness of ambivalent 
love and hate, the need for mutual understanding and cooperation in the 
gradual release of parental controls, and the training, self-discipline, and 
experience required for being truly adult and self-dependent. 

With the perspective and understanding gained through group study 
of what it means to grow up, Mary and John are ready to approach 
more objectively their particular problems of maturing and gradually 
establishing changed but happy relationships with their parents. Coun- 
seling interviews can help them to assess the unique as well as common 
problems in their respective home situations, to delve into deeper aspects 
of emotional involvements, and to work out suitable personal applica- 
tions of what they have learned about this phase of life. 

In many instances conferences with parents and parent study groups 
will be needed or will help to bring the parents into active cooperation 
in this growing-up process of their children. At times joint study of 
problems by parents and children in the same group will bring insights 
and a sense of community of interests that may not be achieved in 
either group alone. Skillful leadership of such groups is important. 

Causes of difficulties are rarely single. Mary or John may solve home 
problems and yet find that poor schoolwork continues. Inefficient meth- 
ods of study, special problems in a particular subject field, or various 
personal handicaps such as poor eyesight or nutrition may merely have 
been accentuated as a result of the emotional tensions created by the 
home situation. Or all these factors may have had reciprocal influences 
in intensifying problems in each area suggested above. These possi- 
bilities open up need for understanding by adolescents of efficiency 
methods in learning, individual differences in interests and abilities, and 
matters of health and hygiene. Here again common learnings can be 
achieved in groups, and many personal applications of these learnings 
must be worked out in individual counseling. Our overview of possible 
causal factors in the problems of Mary and John suggests some of the 
many possible ramifications of any counseling problems and hence of 
any program of group study of such problems. 
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3. In vocational guidance 


The occupational information aspect of vocational guidance has 
placed emphasis upon group procedures from the very start. Here was 
specific content for courses and textbooks that lent itself readily to the 
traditional type of classroom instruction. The phases of vocational guid- 
ance that relate to appraisal of interests and abilities, to techniques of 
vocational and educational planning, to job orientation and advance- 
ment, and to continuous occupational adjustment have been introduced 
more slowly into group procedures, but are increasingly accepted in 
special courses or in units in various curriculum areas. The need for 
specific training in vocational guidance for those who provide either 
group or individual services is not yet as fully recognized as are the 
services themselves.” Research has yielded evidence of the greater efficacy 
of the combined group and counseling services in vocational guidance 
than of either service alone.” 


4. In orientation programs in colleges 


Recognition of the need for orientation of new students in colleges 
and universities appears to have existed from very early times.’ There 
is no record of specific courses for this purpose until 1888, when one was 
introduced at Boston University for the orientation of its new students. 
In 1900, a series of lectures was inaugurate 
at Iowa State College, for the purpose 
fessional atmosphere and 


d for engineering students 
of introducing them into a pro- 
acquainting them with staff members and field 
of work. Read College, Portland, Oregon, in 1910-1911, seems to have 
offered the first Freshman Orientation course for which students received 
college credit; and some type of orientation course was offered during 
the early decades of the century at a number of other colleges and uni- 


2 A fairly recent study of guidance training courses in 1,010 colleges revealed that 
fewer than 100 institutions offered courses in occupational information or in group 
methods. Similar lacks were found in other areas pertaining to guidance preparation. 


Clifford P. Froehlich and Helen E. Spivey, Guidance Workers’ Preparation, U.S. Office 
of Education, 1950. 


* See pp. 14-16 for reports of this research, 

+ Interesting evidence of this early concern is to be found in two fascinating books 
in the possession of Stephen Clark, Pasadena City Schools. The older one, bearing 
the publication date 1876, is entitled The Student's Manual, Designed by Specific 
Directions to Aid in Forming and Strengthening the Intellectual and Moral Character 
and Habits of the Student. The author, Rev. John Todd, has included chapters en- 
titled "Objects of Study"; "Habits"; "Reading"; "Time"; “Conversation”: “Politeness 
and Subordination”; “Exercise, Diet, Economy”; “Discipline of the Heart”; “The Ob- 


ject of Life.” Another, by Philip Gilbert Hamerton, published in 1883 and entitled 
The Intellectual Life, has chapters entitled "The Physical Basis”; “The Moral Basis”; 
“Of Education”; “The Power of Time”; “The Influence of Money”; “Custom and Tra- 
dition”; “Women and Marriage”; “Aristocracy and Democracy”; “Society and Soli- 
tude”; “Intellectual Hygienics”; “Trades and Professions”; “Surroundings.” 
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versities, including the University of Washington, University of Rochester, 
and Brown University. This period, ending approximately in 1917, was 
characterized by experimentation with various types of courses, the 
majority of which dealt more with adjustment to college than with 
orientation in fields of study. 

The period beginning in 1918 witnessed the widespread introduction 
of War Issues courses and the rapid development of the broad social- 
studies type of orientation course frequently called a “survey” course 
and sometimes aimed at introducing the student to various fields of 
study in the college curriculum. The personnel work done in the Army 
during World War I and its continuation in the form of student per- 
sonnel services in colleges, combined with the rapidly increasing enroll- 
ments in colleges after the war, gave impetus also to the guidance type 
of orientation. As a result there were four times as many courses of this 
type offered in 1926 as in 1917-1918 (10, p. 1302). 

Orientation of College Freshmen, by Henry J. Doermann, published 
in 1926,5 embodies an excellent presentation of the best thinking in this 
period regarding student personnel practices and seems, from the van- 
tage point of the mid-century, prophetic of some of the best practices 
that have developed in decades subsequent to its publication. John M. 
Brewer, in an introduction to the book, writes: 


While tests, rating scales, and other forms of measurement can give the stu- 
dent many more items of information . . . about his abilities than he is likely 
to obtain without them, in the end he is the one who must take full responsi- 
bility for his own decisions and manage his own career. Any attempt to direct 


the student without awakening him is an erroneous approach to the problem 
of guidance. 


Our vocabulary of today would merely emphasize more approaches to 
Self-appraisal than that of measurement and might use the words 

earning" and “insight” connoting the intellectual and emotional aspects 
of self-knowledge. Doermann appealed for assistance to freshmen in 
making an adjustment away from home, in overcoming immaturity, de- 
veloping a sense of purpose in their college life, and expanding their 
Intellectual interests. 

In 1930, C. Gilbert Wrenn estimated that from one-fourth to one- 
third of the standard colleges and universities were giving orientation 
Courses and that one-half to three-fourths of the courses emphasized in- 
dividual orientation to self and college life. There was evidence during 
both the twenties and the thirties of a trend toward differentiating the 
Sroup-guidance type of orientation from other fields of study in the 
college curriculum. There were also indications of increasing interest 


* By the Williams & Wilkins Company, Baltimore. 
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in survey courses within major fields of study such as science, humani- 
ties, and social science, which did not overlap or duplicate the group- 
guidance type of orientation. The decade of the thirties also witnessed 
the development of programs of general education, which are discussed 
in some detail later in this chapter. This development embraced many 
of the objectives of orientation and group guidance, and phases of the 
latter have been incorporated into various general-education courses. 
In 1943 the Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations, represent- 
ing 5,000 counselors in high schools and colleges, recommended that 
orientation courses be provided in high schools and colleges with the 
objectives of (a) better understanding of occupational and social prob- 
lems, (b) better personal adjustment, and (c) awareness of the impor- 
tance of physical fitness, including social hygiene (10, p. 1303). 

The War Issues courses of World War I, aimed at motivation of war 
effort through understanding of the causes and purposes of the world con- 
flict, had their counterpart in lectures and discussions within the orien- 
tation program for the Armed Forces in World War II. However, in 
the latter program greater emphasis was placed on personal orientation 
with respect to adjustment problems of individuals under conditions of 
army life and modern warfare. Lecture outlines for officers and for en- 
listed men had a psychiatric orientation directed to the understanding 
and control of the emotions engendered by the frustrations and dangers 


of military life, the prevention of breakdowns, and the maintenance of 
mental health, 


A survey in 1946 by Kamm 
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and Wrenn (11) of guidance services in 
ges and universities of the North Central 
Secondary Schools yielded the following 
tion programs for new students: All public 
he private universities, and 95 per cent of 
ation programs in operation in the fall of 
1940; 77 per cent, 82 per cent, and 65 per cent, respectively, of public 
universities, private universities, and colleges planned orientation not 
only for fall entrants but for others entering later as a part of their 
1946-1947 programs. Among the activities included in these orientation 
programs were testing, general lectures and conferences, social ac- 
tivities, campus tours, and religious activities. Seventy per cent of re- 
porting institutions were offering various orientation courses as a part 
of the 1946-1947 orientation program. How to Study was the course or 
topic most frequently mentioned. 

The status of orientation programs in various regions has been in- 
vestigated in several recent doctoral studies, and the findings would 
indicate that not many changes have been occurring in content, though 
innovations in organization and procedures have been introduced. One 
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of these (12), in 1948, with concentration on the West, Middle West, 
and South, though all states were included, showed about 50 per cent 
of the institutions with orientation courses, of which 66 were of the 
adjustment-to-college type and seven dealt with adjustment to the social 
and intellectual world of today. Another, in 1953 (18), touching all re- 
gions but with concentration in the Northeast, North Central, and South- 
ern regions, reported slightly over 50 per cent of 69 colleges having 
Freshman Orientation courses and 36 per cent of the remainder planning 
to add them to their freshman curriculum. A third doctoral study, in 
1953 (14), centered in the five Middle Atlantic states, yielded 70 per 
cent having orientation programs, with more of the teachers colleges than 
liberal colleges having courses and more of the liberal arts colleges than 
the teachers colleges having Freshman Week programs as a part of the 
orientation program. 

All these investigations indicated that no radical changes in the areas 
of instruction had occurred since the twenties, with How to Study still 
heading the list of topics as to frequency of inclusion in courses. Per- 
sonal-social adjustment in college, traditions, rules and regulations, 
extracurricular activities, and occupational information or vocational 
guidance were among other areas frequently included. Some of the 
problems raised by these investigators will be considered in Chapter 5. 
Almost all the colleges reporting in the 1953 study had counseling pro- 
grams apart from the orientation program, and in half of these colleges 
the counseling was integrated with, or functioned concurrently with, the 
Orientation program, while in a third of the colleges the programs were 
quite independent (14, p. 116). 

Differences in the data regarding incidence of orientation programs 
between the mid-forties and the present may merely represent differ- 
ences in the sampling of institutions. On the other hand they may be 
the result of changes in both curriculum and personnel programs. The 
extent to which orientation services may have been incorporated into 
Various informal aspects of student personnel services or into general- 
education programs is a worthy topic for investigation. 


5. In orientation and group-guidance programs in secondary schools 


The junior high school, which began to come into the educational 
Picture about 1910, provided a fertile field for the development of group- 
guidance programs. The initial emphasis at this level upon exploratory 
and tryout experiences in a more varied curricular program than was 
available in the usual elementary school meant opportunities for the 
discovery of interests and abilities that could lead to sounder vocational 
planning, The increased complexity of the junior high school program 
as compared with that of the elementary school created the need for 
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orientation services to help young pupils to adjust in the new environ- 
ment. 

These same factors influenced the development of orientation and 
other group-guidance procedures at the senior high school level, where 
enrollments and size and complexity of institutions increased rapidly 
during the twentieth century. The per cent of youth in the United 
States, aged fourteen to seventeen inclusive, who were enrolled in public 
or private secondary schools increased from 6.7 in 1890 to over 70 per 
cent in 1940 (15, p. 913). Other factors contributing to the group ap- 
proach in personnel work throughout the secondary school level were: 
(a) advances in knowledge about individual differences and adolescent 
needs and problems; (b) recognition of the many common human prob- 
lems that required pupil study and learning for their solution; (c) the 
acceptance of self-direction as an ultimate objective of personnel work 
with the consequent need for the fostering of self-directive techniques 
in adolescents; (d) the impossibility of serving all students adequately 
through individual counseling alone; (e) the growing recognition of the 
values of extended observation of pupils in group situations as well as 
in the interview for the understanding of their needs and potentialities; 
(f) eventually, the recognition of the advantages, therapeutically as well 
as economically, in providing for certain learnings of a guidance nature 
in groups as well as in individual interviews (16, p. 928). 

Most of the early group-guidance programs at the secondary school 
level were centered in the homeroom, which continues as one of the 
most widely used forms of organization. This homeroom program was 
usually supplemented by freshman-orientation activities, and often by 
occupational information and vocational planning through social-science, 
English, or special guidance classes. Historically, some of the earliest 
efforts at instruction in vocational guidance were begun in English 
classes, Soon the course in Occupations came on the scene, and this 
has developed in diverse ways. Many other courses have been introduced 
into the curriculum dealing with personal, social, and vocational prob- 
lems and mental hygiene. These courses have been given a wide variety 
of titles such as Social Problems, Senior Problems, Social Living, Human 


Relations, Personal Adjustment, Mental Hygiene, Psychology of Living, 
or Personality Development. Courses in How to Study have also ap- 
peared, though this problem has 


more often been a part of the general 
group-guidance or homeroom program. 


As the name indicates, the homeroom was designed 
of the pupil, with a teacher who served as his school 
him to adjust in the new environment and make the 
opportunities. This homeroom quickly became the agen 


as the home base 
parent in helping 
most of his new 
cy through which 
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various administrative routines of the school were carried out. Also, it 
became an activity center in some of the social and club life and often 
an organ or unit of the student-body government. Eventually, certain 
instructional services related to educational, vocational, personal, and 
social guidance were added, and frequently counseling and personnel 
record-keeping. Considering the facts that few homeroom teachers had 
special guidance training, that instructional materials were scarce, and 
that usually no extra time was allowed for the counseling and record- 
keeping, it is a real tribute to the plan that it has succeeded to the 
degree that it has in meeting certain guidance needs and has continued 
as such a widespread type of organization within secondary schools. 

During the twenties and thirties some schools added to the homeroom 
a system of special guidance classes taught by grade advisers who also 
counseled their students. The plan developed by Richard D. Allen at 
Providence, Rhode Island, was one of the earliest and best-known ex- 
amples of this form of organization. Publications describing the organi- 
zation and administration of the Providence program, and techniques 
used in the classwork " have widely influenced the development of pro- 
grams elsewhere. 

A somewhat different type of program was developing in Pasadena, 
California, during the late twenties and the thirties, keyed to the 6-4-4 
plan of school organization, which was then in effect. The methods used 
in establishing this program will be described briefly, first because of 
the way in which these methods led into the next phase of organization 
and, second, because of the author's conviction that some such methods 
Should be used continuously to keep a program vital and adapted to the 
needs of each new generation of pupils.” 

At the junior high school level, trained counselors assigned to each 
School worked with the director of guidance to plan the over-all pro- 
Sram and committee structure, and to bring the entire faculty of each 
School into active cooperation in both the planning and executing of 
the project. Committees at each grade level (7 through 10) formulated 
lists of pupil needs and problems, utilizing data in published research 
Studies, and the suggestions of teachers, parents, and pupils as to in- 
terests and guidance problems at each age level. Instructional materials 
Were prepared as guides for homeroom teachers in planning pupil study, 

8 The Inor Group Guidance Series by Allen and Co-workers. 

i During the period described here, the author was director of guidance and had 
& EE responsibilities also in the development of the curriculum—at first as assistant 

e deputy superintendent in charge of curriculum and later as a consultant to the 
curriculum coordinators with respect to guidance. This relation between guidance and 


curriculum in the first-mentioned setup opened many possibilities for the develop- 
Ment of group approaches to guidance. 
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discussions, and other activities. These instructional guides were revised 
frequently on the basis of pooled experience. . 

Since general curriculum revision was going forward at the same time, 
the effort was made to include for every subject field suggestions as to 
guidance implications and ways in which subject teachers, homeroom 
teachers, and counselors could cooperate in implementing one another’s 
work. The ninth-grade social-science core was utilized to provide = 
pational information related to each institution, social, economic, an 
political, as studied; and a unit on vocational planning in this ninth 
year brought counselors, social-science teachers, and homeroom teachers 
into close interaction with pupils as they developed their tentative NO" 
cational and educational plans. Similar cooperation between junior high 
school and college counselors as pupils moved on into the next level, 
grades 11 through 14, helped in articulation between the two units. 

At the junior college, orientation or group-guidance classes for enter- 
ing eleventh- and thirteenth-year students were taught for many years 
by the counselors of students. These provided for organized study of 


adjustment to college, learning techniques, educational and vocational 
planning, and personal and 


possible to relate the instru 
This program at the junior 
than at the junior high school level 


year to meet more fully the expressed 
hasized by teachers, counselors, att 
1e program by students at one period 
ating in planning the work had given 


> ог rec 
were not a required course, 
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selors; and the office of counselor was abolished in junior high schools. 
Several experiments with different types of organization were introduced 
in the various schools. Some evaluations which were attempted will be 
considered in a later chapter. Within a short time there was considerable 
evidence that much had been lost, at least temporarily, in the change 
as it was effected. For example, the number of pupils entering junior 
college from junior high school with tentative vocational choices and 
plans dropped from well over 90 per cent to under 50 per cent, the 
central guidance office became deluged with requests for special services 
to individuals, and the junior high school teachers indicated on a com- 
mittee questionnaire a strong desire for more specialized assistance and 
for the time and place to do their counseling. One positive aspect of the 
change was the great interest expressed by many teachers in doing more 
guidance work with pupils, provided they had more training and assist- 
ance and the time and a suitable place for counseling. It is question- 
able, however, whether increased teacher interest and possible teacher 
training through actual experience can justify even temporary losses in 
Services to pupils. There are other, though perhaps slower, methods of 
achieving gains for both teachers and pupils. 

Since this chapter is dealing only with sources of group guidance, the 
above illustrations have been used merely as examples of how the pro- 
grams have developed or changed in two systems over many years. The 
pictures as given are incomplete and would have differed in many ways 
if other school systems had been chosen for illustration. At present it 
would appear that homerooms are holding their own for certain guid- 
ance functions in many schools and that there is also a fairly strong 
trend toward the inclusion of many phases of group guidance in a core, 
Seneral-education, or life-adjustment curriculum. 

Reports in 1949 to the U.S. Office of Education from 13,816 secondary 
Schools in the United States regarding core programs gave a fairly good 
Picture of the extent to which these newer types of programs had been 
introduced at that time. High school principals were asked to report as 
Core those courses which “involve the combination of two or more class 
periods from subjects that would ordinarily be taught separately." This 
restriction excluded courses such as the personal-social problems, which 
usually meets for but one period or one period and homeroom, or a 
Course which does not cut across subject boundaries, such as a two-hour 
Social-science class. 

There were 545 schools reporting core courses, but it is recognized 
that this does not represent the total number of the schools circularized 

aving a core program. It was estimated that approximately 2 per cent 


8 See p. 814. 
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of schools enrolling fewer than 500 pupils and 11.3 per cent of 
larger schools could be said to have such programs, or 3.5 per RE Е 
all public secondary schools. These соге programs are more often pe 
in junior and undivided high schools than in regular and senior ns 
schools. The report states that one-fifth of the public junior high schoo i 
of the country enrolling more than 500 pupils make use of the core cur- 
riculum and that there are more of these programs in the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades than in the tenth, eleventh, and tuali grades 
(17). Maryland, California, New York, Michigan, Pennsylvania, anc 
Minnesota reported the highest number of schools with core programs 
and the largest number of core courses, though a few other states were 
not far below their figures. The following descriptions of the core po 
gram in two counties in Maryland are included to illustrate in broa! 
outline programs which include phases of guidance within their scope 
(17, pp. 19-20): 

Harford County. 


The term “core program” as Harford County uses it has the following con- 
notation: 


1. A block of time considerably longer than the traditional class period (2 
or 3 hours). 

- Learning experiences developed around specific problems which are 
solved through the use of any and all of the traditional subject-matter 

fields and a variety of instructional materials. . 

One teacher charged with the guidance and coordination responsibilities 

for the whole school program for each junior high school class. 


2 


In a three-year progress report ? 


the junior high school supervisor em- 
phasized that 


- while a series of resource units has be 
living common to all junior high school chil 
units assigned as "the curriculum" for 
from or reject them in the light of the 
"Pupil needs" include both common 
an attempt to recognize 
meaning of democratic 
planning on the part of 


; as of 
en prepared representing areas 
dren, there is no prescribed list = 
any class. Teachers are free to selec 


mands continuing attention to the m 


aintenance of a high quality of human 
relationships among all who are enga 


ged in the program. 


? Dorothy Mudd, A Core Program Grows, Boaxd of Education of Harford County; 
Bel Air, Md., 1949, 
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In the Garrett County report: '^ 


One purpose of the 8-week in-service education workshop . . . was to or- 
ganize a curricular structure for grades 7-12 based on needs of adolescent 
pupils that will enable them to solve their problems in a way that is consistent 
with our accepted philosophy and purposes of secondary education. 

Three types of needs were recognized and studied: Expressed or felt needs, 
needs predicated by adults or societal needs, and needs related to human de- 
velopment. . . . Based on an analysis of the needs in all three of these cate- 
gories, 17 different problem areas were agreed upon and were located by 
grades for the current school year: 


Grade 7 Grade 10 
School living Intercultural relations 
Health and safety Living in one world 
Transportation Leisure and recreation 
Communication ideas Communicating ideas 

Grade 8 Grade 11 
Knowing Garrett County American heritage 
Natural environment Personal development 
Leisure and recreation Establishing beliefs 

Grade 9 Grade 12 
Making a living Family living 
Establishing beliefs Role of education 
Consumer problems Making a living 
Personal development Health and safety 
American heritage Consumer problems 


Technology of living 


Obviously, there are many learnings inherent in these areas that are 
essential for guidance and self-direction, such as understanding of self 
and the world of work, the formulation of life plans, and the develop- 
ment of value standards and skills for choosing activities and making 
Satisfactory adjustments in the various phases of living. These examples 
of so-called “core” programs embody many of the objectives of general 
education, and we shall consider next some of the sources of this move- 
ment, which has roots very similar to, if not the same as, the core pro- 
gram. 


_ '? Garrett County, Md., Public Schools, Cooperating, Organizing, Reasoning, Expe- 
riencing with Garrett County Youth, General Bulletin of the High School Workshop, 


August, 1949, (Mimeographed. ) 
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6. In general-education programs 


Much of the early experimentation with orientation and survey courses 
at the college level and with group-guidance programs at the high school 
level grew out of an increasing awareness of the inadequacies of the 
curriculum in relation to current individual and social needs. This in- 
creased awareness of needs stemmed in part from psychological and 
sociological research, and was an important factor in the introduction 
of counseling and other personnel services into educational institutions. 
These services, in both individual and group applications, were in turn 
instrumental in stimulating and strengthening this 
moting changes in educational programs. Pe 
leavening influence through their interpret; 
administrators and teachers; expe 
other group-guid 
could be met th 
ha 


awareness and in pro- 
rsonnel workers were а 
ation of needs of students to 
rience with orientation, survey, and 
ance courses demonstrated how some of these needs 
rough instruction and also revealed the limitations of 
ving only one type of course for the realization of new objectives of 
education that were emerging. 

An analysis of almost any human problem th 
ied in a group-guidance class points up the ir 
fields of study in the pursuit of the 
of interests and abilities wou 
methods of self- 
the social scienci 


at was likely to be stud- 
iterrelationships of many 
se goals. The question of self-appraisal 
Id require materials from psychology for 
study, from biology for hereditary influences, and from 
es for cultural and environmental influences. The prob- 
5 methods would make demands not 


ning and of individual differences but 
also upon health and hygiene and, for applications, upon every field in 


the curriculum. Problems of sound vocational planning have their rami- 
fications in psychology, health Sciences, economics, history, sociology: 
and all the fields related to preparation for a given field of work. 

This suggests some of the complexities of the problems to be solved 
by the educational philosophy which demands that education be related 
to individual and social needs, purposeful from the viewpoint of the 
learner, and functional in his life. How are these demands to be met? 
The attempted answers have been legion. A few will be mentioned 
here that relate © guidance services, 


cades have witnessed a vast array of 
evelopmental tasks." The results have 


curricular developments, especially for 
› Seneral-education or lif 


ife-adjustment type of program. 
The general-education movement has many roots. It is doubtless an 
outgrowth, in part, of the earli 


er orientation, group-guidance, and survey 
these have involved efforts to cope with 
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the chaotic situation that resulted from the elective system with its 
multiplicity of special courses representing the fruits of research and 
specialization. 

The world-wide clash of democratic and totalitarian ideologies has 
hurled the challenge to educators to discover how the educative process 
may contribute to the maintenance and improvement of our democratic 
way of life. Never has there been more urgency in the task of providing 
sound general education for all citizens. 

For several decades this task has been studied by various committees 
and commissions, and experiments in new forms of high school and 
college programs have passed beyond pioneer stages, What are our 
sights on this problem today? While there is no unanimous consensus 
on the specifics of content and method, the following statements of aims 
and objectives of general education would probably elicit but little 
controversy: 

General education is the nonspecialized and nonvocational learning 
which should be the common experience of everyone. Through general 
education the individual learns to go beyond the acquisition of facts: 
he learns to evaluate facts, place them in valid relationship to each 
other, integrate them into his total system of attitudes and values. 

General education cuts across the barriers which traditionally have 
existed between separate subject fields and draws upon all subjects to 
prepare individuals to function in their future homes and communities 
with a fuller understanding of personal, cultural, and sociopolitical prob- 
lems. It develops understanding and skills in self-direction. It stands in 
the same relationship to the art of living as does specialized education 
to the science of making a living. 

No matter what type of curriculum is included, nor what techniques 
Of instruction are used, effective general education is aimed at pro- 
viding (18) 

. а well-rounded education that will fit men and women to understand the 
road cultural foundations, the significant accomplishments, and the unfinished 
business of their society; to participate intelligently in community life and 
Public affairs; to build a set of values that will constitute a design for living; 
and to take a socially responsible and productive part in the world of work. 


Three philosophical approaches to the organization of general-educa- 
tion programs at the college level have been described by Harold Taylor, 
president of Sarah Lawrence College (19, pp. 20-45): (a) the philosophy 
of rationalism based upon the belief that the universe can be understood 
by reference to a series of self-evident principles which can be revealed 
through the classical thinkers of the past; (b) the philosophy of eclecti- 
cism and neohumanism, which places faith in our heritage of knowledge 
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about ourselves and our world that must be disseminated among the 
young, preserved by them through their education, and expanded inte 
new discovery; and (c) the philosophy of naturalism and instrumentalism 
based on the belief that "the universe is in a state of process whose = 
line can be partially seen with the aid of science, and that man, as a n 
of nature, fulfils the responsibility of his humanity by acting upon nature 
to the benefit of man." 

Both the second and third approaches appear to be involved in vary- 
ing degrees in general-education programs that have been outlined for 
public education, but all three approaches can be detected among Men 
descriptions of programs throughout the country in both secondary anc 
higher education. 

The Implications for Guidance. In drafting plans of a general-education 
program for all American youth, the Educational Policies Commission 
placed the school program of guidance in the keystone position pro- 
viding (20, p. 50) "personal assistance to individual boys and girls in 
making their plans and in discussions about careers, education, employ- 
ment and all sorts of personal problems." This position has been elabo- 
rated in further detail by Rosecrance (20, pp. 243-267), who suggests: 
“Orientation to the school and to the problems of personal and social 
living, problems of mental and physical health, the use of leisure time, 
and the development of vocational awarencss—all areas of exploration 
usually found in group-guidance programs—would be included in gen- 
eral education experiences,” One of Rosecrance’s statements which merits 


careful scrutiny is the following: “When teachers learn the insights and 
skills needed for their important task and w 
come educators, there may be le 


aries.” When is the crucial word 


hen administrators also b 
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ss need for special personnel functio 
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The question of how guidance learnings may become functional in 
the lives of individuals does not yet seem to have been answered as fully 
as the question of the organization of instructional materials, though 
this also is a profound problem. John D. Russell prophesied that func- 
tional organization of subject matter in education—if it proves success- 
ful—will revolutionize the plan of subject-matter organization that has 
been fixed for more than two thousand years in Western civilization 
(21, p. 189). Henry M. Wriston has warned that such a change in or- 
ganization of subject matter will not necessarily bring about desired 
results of itself. He writes (21, p. 32): 


Often the change will be more valuable in keeping the teacher and the 
student alert, in bringing a sense of freshness, in breaking up routines that 
have fallen into ruts, rather than in any direct or immediate effect upon the 
theory of general education. . . . Much educational change consists in the 
rediscovery of old truths by seeking them along new paths. 


The author will hazard the guess that these shifts in organization of 
curricular content will be successful to the extent that instructional and 
guidance services are thoroughly interrelated in helping students to 
apply in their own lives the learnings afforded them through the cur- 
riculum; also, that success in this new approach will depend upon care- 
fully planned utilization of trained and experienced guidance personnel 
as well as of specialists in traditional subject areas. Research concerning 
the human personality and interpersonal relationships is beginning to 
approach in extent and depth that in the field of physical sciences, though 
ignorance is still profound. There would seem to be no sensible reason 
why we should not attempt to use this growing body of knowledge in 
the human sciences with the same concern for sound applications that 
we assume in the material realm. It may well be that the human per- 
sonality has as many power potentials as the atom. Certainly, today, no 
One person can become a specialist with respect to all the facets of 
human life. 


7. In life-adjustment education programs 


This term has come into wide use since the adoption of the Prosser 
resolution at a meeting called by the Vocational Education Division of 
the U.S. Office of Education in 1945 to study Vocational Education in 
the Years Ahead. This resolution, drawn up by Charles Prosser, embodied 
his conviction expressed for many years that secondary schools must 
provide more realistic and practical programs for the 60 per cent of 
youths who are not preparing for college or receiving vocational train- 
ing for skilled occupations. This resolution recommended that repre- 
Sentatives of general education and vocational education join forces to 
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plan for the solution of this problem. National and regional conferences 
have been held in ensuing years to project an action program that would 
have “grass roots” and therefore yield rapid crops of more realistic edu- 
cation for all youths in each local community. 

The Commission on Life Adjustment Education has formulated the 
following general objectives of life-adjustment education (22, pp. 9-10): 


The Commission defines Life Adjustment Education as that which better 
equips all American youth to live democratically with satisfaction to them- 
selves and profit to society as home members, workers, and citizens. 

It is concerned with ethical and moral living and with physical, mental, and 
emotional health. 

It recognizes the importance of fundamental skills since citizens in a democ- 
racy must be able to compute, to read, to write, to listen, and to speak effec- 
tively. It emphasizes skills as tools for further achievements. 

It is concerned with the development of wholesome recreational interests 
of both an individual and social nature. 

It is concerned with the present problems of youth as well as with their 
preparation for future living, 

It is for all American Youth and o 
priate to their capacities, 

It recognizes the importance of personal satisfactions and achievement for 
each individual within the limits of his abilities, 

It respects the dignity of work and recognizes the educational values of 
responsible work experience in the life of the community, 

It provides both general and specialized education, but, even in the former, 


common goals are to be attained through differentiation both as to subject 
matter and experience. 


ffers them learning experiences appro- 


ass, or a pupil it is an individual 

dopted in one community merely 

make sense in each community in 
a resources which are available. 

as well as immediate values. For each individual it 


Sid p open road and stimulates the maximum achievement of which he is 
capable. 
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The Place of Guidance in Life-adjustment Education. The role of 
guidance in life-adjustment education has been summarized in a recent 
publication as involving individual analysis, informational services—edu- 
cational and vocational, counseling, placement, and follow-up (23, рр. 
871-890). These are traditional guidance services which have been re- 
considered in relation to this new movement. 

There is as yet rather meager evidence in reports in this field of plan- 
ning as to the specifics of how the objectives of self-appraisal and self- 
direction are to be realized. Until this planning is accomplished and 
put into action, the goals of life-adjustment education are not likely to 
bear the desired fruit in the lives of individuals. This is essentially a 
Problem of what is here termed “group guidance,” whether it be carried 
9n in every classroom or in specially designated places in the curriculum. 
The solution probably involves both types of services and certainly the 
close Cooperation of instructional and guidance personnel. 


RETROSPECT AND PnosPECT 


The summary of sources of group approaches to guidance in this 
Chapter has dealt with only a few of the major trends. It would not be 
Complete without reference to remedial work, which began in the field 
of skills in academic learning, such as rcading or arithmetic, and is ex- 
banding to include assistance to special groups with respect to all sorts 
of Personal-social skills, and to emotional and social difficulties that 
Teach into the area of therapeutic work. 

We have seen that the newer trends in general education for all in- 
dividuals are moving toward a new organization of curriculum content 
in which materials from many subject fields are brought to bear upon 
the Study of significant problems of living of both a personal and broadly 
Social nature, 

What of the future? Perhaps the only statement that can be made with 
Certainty is that it will bring change. Anyone who spends much time 
in one of the older cultures is likely to be impressed with differences in 
its tempo of change as compared with our own, and with its greater 
emphasis upon tradition. A seeming paradox in our more rapidly chang- 
ing civilization is the assurance with which we often move from one 
Solution to another in attempting to cope with change. This tendency 
Was interpreted by Germans, while the author was working with them 
9n guidance problems from 1951 to 1953, as evidence of a youthful 
Civilization. Some of them expressed the idea thus: “Americans are 
young and cocky and know the answers. We are an older civilization 
and realize that there are not answers to all our problems.” While we 
might question the full adequacy of this characterization, it might em- 
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body a kernel of wisdom with respect to how we can build soundly on 
past experience, utilizing its lessons fully as we move into the future. 

One suggestion related to this idea is that of considering how essen- 
tial specialists may be in helping to steer the new developments in 
curriculum and guidance. Is it possible that we may learn, through cur- 
rent experimentation with all teachers as guidance workers, that there 
are at least two areas in guidance services that require a considerable 
amount of special training and also special personal qualifications—the 
area of vocational guidance and occupational adjustment and the area 
of mental hygiene and interpersonal relationships? If this realization 
comes, it may eventually affect not only the position of general counselor 
but the teaching personnel in general, or functional education. 
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= COMMON PROBLEMS IN 
LIVING 


The word “problem” as used here does not necessarily imply a 0 
culty or maladjustment. The Greek root from which the word is deriv a 
means literally “something thrown forward.” Throughout this chapter 
the term “common problems” refers to the varicties of imminent or a 
pated future adjustments which the majority of individuals face at var Е 
ous stages in living. We might, therefore, think of a life problem as some 
imminent or future adjustment for which some preparation can be made. 

These problems of adjustment may be the result of either sig der 
outer pressures, or usually the interaction of both, and require some n 
of activity to meet them. Both human nature and culture present = 
many alternatives to action that the individual is faced continually with 
choices among the various possibilities. These choices may lead to satis- 
fying adjustments or to maladjustments with resulting dissatisfactions. 
One guidance task is that of helping individuals to increase their under- 
standing of implications of various choices and to improve their ability 
to make wise choices. When problems h 
the guidance task becomes that of helping to overcome the maladjust- 
ment. Guidance thus serves adjustive, preventive, and remedial func- 
tions. Since many of the adjustment problems faced by individuals are 
related to the processes of maturation and growth within a culture pat- 


tern, the adjustive phase of guidance is frequently called “develop- 
mental,” 


Thus, having problems is simply a ch 
а continuing process of becoming г 
It has been said aptly that liv 
adjustment to problems as the 
self-direction involves learning 
as effectively as possible. 


ave not been met satisfactorily, 


aracteristic of living, which is 
ather than a static state of being. 
ing involves not so much a matter of the 
adjustment to having problems. Learning 
to face problems and to deal with them 
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“growth” because it is used to denote physiological development; others 
have objected to the word “need” because it seemed to them to savor 
of a laissez-faire educational program adapted to expressed desires or 
whims of immature individuals. This latter interpretation is, obviously, 
not a necessary meaning of the word “need,” especially when it involves 
preparation for future adjustments of which a person may or may not 
be fully aware. Even with respect to immediate adjustment problems, 
clinical studies have shown that individuals may not recognize what 
their needs and problems are. 

This gap between expressed interests and real needs is pointed up 
by a study which reports that a lack of relationship was found between 
the wishes and interests of children on the one hand, and their fears 
on the other. It apparently occurs to very few children who are bur- 
dened with fears to wish that they could be rid of thém or could ac- 
quire the power within themselves to cope with them. Nor did children 
With recognizable problems (poor economic and environmental circum- 
Stances, broken families, etc.) necessarily relate these conditions to the 
things they wished for or reported they would like to learn about. It is 
clear that assessing "growth needs" is a complex procedure (1, p. 69). 

Another term which has come into widespread use is "developmental 
tasks" (2), referring to varieties of learnings essential for satisfactory 
growth and adjustment at successive stages in development. This ex- 
Pression will be used frequently in this chapter in considering aspects 
of living and learning at various age levels. From the psychoanalytic 
approach, these age levels have been called by Eric H. Erikson the 
Eight Stages of Man.” Erikson has formulated a list of components 
of a healthy personality in each of these stages, or, in his words, criteria 
by which the individual demonstrates that his ego, at a given stage, 
15 strong enough to integrate the timetable of the organism with the 
Structure of social institutions (3, pp. 219-234). 

We shall first review briefly these personality needs as described by 
Erikson, and the “developmental tasks” as presented by Havighurst. 
“Next, we shall consider adjustment problems, worries, or concerns of 
individuals at different age levels as seen by clinical and research work- 
ers, parents, educators, and the individuals themselves. For all these 
Approaches the pertinent question is the implication of findings for group 
Procedures in guidance. 

"d selecting studies for this summary, preference n been given, in the main, to 
the M uas. pane ei ain of coverage as to age, aue variety of approaches, Since 
available studies would preclude an inclusive summary. The purpose 


d is to give an overview of types of problems. The incidence of problems at a 
Ven age level is likely to vary somewhat with time, locality, and institution. 
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NEEDS AND PROBLEMS AT Various AGE LEVELS 


Some basic needs for wholesome personality development 


Some of the characteristic features of the “Eight Stages of Man” in 
the development and integration of the ego, as depicted by Erikson, 
are briefly sketched here: 

1. The sense of trust. This is a development of the very early months 
and years of life and grows out of the basic satisfactions of experiencing 
love and affection, of being an inseparable part of a family group, no 
matter what one does, and of knowing or fecling that wants will be met 
by others or can be met by oneself. It is perhaps the foundation of faith 
in others, in self, and in the goodness of life. Children who fail to de- 
velop this sense of trust may go through life unhappily disturbed about 
their place in life, feeling unloved and unable to love, and lacking any 


faith in their fellow men or in themselves, Erikson says (4, p. 11): 

For most infants . . . a sense of trust is not difficult to come by. It is the 
most important element in the personality. It emerges at the most vulnerable 
period of a child’s life. Yet it is the least likely to suffer harm, 
cause both nature 
at that time. 


perhaps be- 
and culture work toward making mothers most maternal 


2. The sense of autonomy (4, p. 1L) 


The sense of trust once firmly est 


ablished, the struggle for the next com- 
ponent of the healthy person 


ality begins. The child is now twelve to fifteen 
months old. Much of his energy for the next two years will center around 
asserting that he is a human being with a mind and will of his own. . + + 
What is at stake throughout these years is the child's sense of autonomy, the 
sense that he is an independent human being and yet one who is able to use 
the help and guidance of others in important matters. 


Erikson continues (4, p. 13) 


Those who would guide the growing child wisely .. 
him and avoid causin 

be firm and tolerant 
independence and c 
sense of trust is 
child's sense of 


. will avoid shaming 
g him to doubt that he is a person of worth. They will 
with him so that he can rejoice in being a person of 
ап grant independence to others. . . . Just as the child’s 


a reflection of the mother’s sturdy and realistic faith, so the 


autonomy is a reflection of the parents’ personal dignity. 


8. The sense of initiative (4, p. 14). 
Having become sure, for th 
right, and having enjoyed th 
five wants to find out what 


е time being, that he is a person in his own 


at feeling for a year or so, the child of four oF 
kind of person he can be. 
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Important for this phase of development is the opportunity to try out 
many types of activities, imitate others, give free rein to his imagination, 
and express creative powers through various media. Ridicule, criticism, 
or suppression at this stage may easily curb these creative outlets and 
stifle wholesome development. Praise and encouragement are essential. 

4. The sense of accomplishment. This fourth stage, which begins at 
about six years of age and extends over five or six years, has as its achieve- 
ment what Erikson calls the sense of industry. The chief danger of this 
period is the presence of conditions that may lead to the development 
of a sense of inadequacy and inferiority. This may be the outcome if the 
child has not yet achieved a sense of initiative, or if his experiences at 
home have not prepared him for entering school happily, or if he finds 
school a place where his previous accomplishments are disregarded or 
his latent abilities are not challenged. Even with a good start the child 
may later lapse into discouragement and lack of interest if at home or 
school his individual needs are overlooked—if too much is expected of 
him, or if he is made to feel that achievement is beyond his ability. 

The primary concern of teachers and of others who are professionally 
concerned with education is to make sure that both the curriculum and 
the methods of teaching are realistically planned so that every child 
will enjoy the feeling of successful accomplishment. Unless the child, at 
this phase of his development, strengthens the skills he already has and 
acquires new ones, school will be for him an experience of rejection and 
failure, rather than an experience which stabilizes his personality. 

5. The sense of identity. The need for being aware of who one is and 
what one’s relationship is to others becomes pressing during the period 
of adolescence, The individual is precariously balanced between being 
а child and being an adult, and he vacillates between one role and the 
other—secking to identify himself. In the struggle to formulate a picture 
of himself that will be consistent with the values he has acquired from 
others and those he has developed for himself, he takes on a corollary 
problem—that of formulating a picture of himself as others see him. He 
is Preoccupied with what others think of him, of how he looks to them, 
of whether or not he conforms to universally accepted standards. He 
needs to be accepted, to belong. His sense of identity is as much ori- 
ented to the conception his peers have of who and what he is as it is 
to his own evaluation of himself. 

6. Three stages of adulthood. After the sense of identity, which is the 
most pressing need of adolescence, has been resolved, the individual 
15 prepared to move into early adulthood. Having established a sound 
relationship with himself, he is equipped to establish relationships with 
others, This readiness for intimacy in interpersonal relationships is a sig- 
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nificant stage of adulthood. Intimacy, as Erikson establishes it, can take 
many forms: friendship, combat, leadership, love, and inspiration (5). 


Where a youth does not accomplish such intimate relations with others— 
and, I would add, with his own inner sources—in late adolescence or early 
adulthood, he may either isolate himself and find, at best, highly stereotyped 
and formal interpersonal relations (formal in the sense of lacking in spon- 
taneity, warmth, and real exchange of fellowship), or he must seek them in 
repeated attempts and repeated failures. 


An important component of the intimacy phase is genitality, the readi- 
ness for responsive sexual relationships. As this matures, the adult ex- 
periences the desire for generativity. This phase of the healthy personality 
usually manifests itself in parenthood—the eagerness and willingness to 
assume responsibility for, and contribute to, the development of another 
generation. In situations in which parenthood is not possible, this phase 
is sometimes expressed in other types of creativity. 

The final phase of adulthood—the summation of the successful realiza- 
tion of all preceding phases of personality development—is integrity. It 
is the sort of maturity that permits acceptance of oneself and of others; 
that places value on human dignity and love; that sees oneself honestly 
in relation to other people, to the world of today and to all the yester- 
days which preceded us; and that makes one ready to fulfill his respon- 
sibility to himself and to others (5). 


Concept of developmental tasks? 


The classic definition of the developmental task, as advanced by 
Havighurst is (2, p. 2): “A developmental task is a task which arises 
at or about a certain period in the life of the individual, successful 
achievement of which leads to his happiness and to success with later 
tasks, while failure leads to unhappiness in the individual, disapproval 
by the society, and difficulty with later tasks." 


A developmental task arises for an individual at the time it does be- 
cause of the interaction of several factors: 
precipitates the undertaking; expectations imposed upon the individual 
from the external world, as determined by the culture in which he lives; 
his own emerging personality with its individual values and aspirations. 

Developmental Tasks of Infancy and Early Childhood. Some of these 
early tasks are closely related to neurological and physiological develop- 
ment, but cultural patterns of training which give а moral overtone 0 
“social acceptability” to success may infuse them with strong emotional 
tones that will profoundly affect attitudes in ensuing periods. Among 


biological development which 


? Summarized from Human D. 


29 evelopment and Education ighurst, by 
permission of Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., New = by Robert Havighu: 
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these tasks are: learning to control the elimination of body wastes; learn- 
ing to walk; learning to take solid food; and learning sex differences and 
sex modesty. Learning to talk might be added to this list, though readi- 
ness is determined much less by biological development, since the speak- 
ing apparatus is fairly well developed. Cultural expectations and indi- 
vidual differences in mental development are among strong contributing 
factors in the timing of learning to talk. 

In the perceptual and interpersonal realms are the tasks of forming 
simple concepts of social and physical reality; learning to relate oneself 
emotionally to parents, siblings, and other people; learning to distinguish 
right and wrong; and developing a conscience. 

Developmental Tasks of Middle Childhood. Basic features of this period 
are associated with the extension of the sense of trust and of autonomy 
to relationships with teacher and peers and the need for a sense of accom- 
plishment. It is becoming more difficult to differentiate the tasks in re- 
lation to these stages of development, since any one task may contribute 
to several basic needs, Among the developmental tasks related to the 
Srowing sense of accomplishment are: learning physical skills necessary 
for ordinary games; developing fundamental skills in reading, writing, 
and calculating; and developing concepts necessary for everyday living. 
Additional tasks of this period listed by Havighurst are: building whole- 
some attitudes toward oneself as a growing organism (such as habits of 
cleanliness, safety, sense of physical adequacy, and wholesome sex atti- 
tudes); learning to get along with age-mates; learning appropriate mas- 
culine or feminine social roles; developing conscience, morality, and a 
scale of values; achieving more personal independence; and developing 
basic attitudes toward social groups and institutions—an outgrowth of 
earnings in home and school. 

Developmental Tasks of Preadolescence. Many of these relate to more 
Complex stages of the developmental tasks of middle childhood, but ap- 
Pearing on the horizon are those tasks which presage adolescence. Hav- 
ighurst presents several developmental tasks of this period: (a) achiev- 
ng an appropriate dependence-independence pattern, which begins to 
free the individual from adults and opens up more personal choices; 
(b) achieving an appropriate giving-receiving pattern, extended beyond 
family to teachers, peers, and perhaps pets; (c) relating to social groups, 
Ы beginning of the drive to belong; (d) further development of a con- 
Science which may become rooted in rules and a sense of fairness, and of 
right and wrong; (e) a new stage in the learning of one's psychosocio- 

lological sex role associated with identification with one's own sex group; 

) managing a changing body and learning new motor patterns—an 
enormous challenge to the improvement of various skills; (g) learning 
to understand and control the physical world, as concepts of space, time, 
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and weight increase; (h) developing an appropriate symbol system and 
conceptual abilities, through which cause and effect relationships are 
perceived; (i) relating oneself to the cosmos, through the emergence of 
expanding concepts of reality and God. 

Developmental Tasks of Adolescence. Here the sense of identity and 
the urge to relate with others are in the ascendance as individuals begin 
to think of themselves in adult terms and strive to perform on an adult 
level. For this period Havighurst lists as developmental tasks: achieving 
new and more mature relations with age-mates of both sexes; achieving 
a masculine or feminine social role, often with special problems for some 
girls, partly because of conflicts between traditional feminine roles and 
а career-oriented life; accepting one’s physique and using the body effec- 
tively, perhaps presenting problems more frequently to boys with respect 
to questions of normalcy of the tempo of pubertal development; achiev- 
ing emotional independence of parents and other adults associated with 
frequent ambivalent feelings; selecting and preparing for an occupation; 
preparing for marriage and family life, a task involving the whole pat- 
tern of dating and courtship; developing intellectual skills and concepts 
necessary for civic competence, the urge for which comes with the broad- 
ening social consciousness; desiring and achieving socially responsible 
behavior, again a task involving a good deal of ambivalence; and aquit 
ing a set of values and an ethical system as a guide to behavior—one 0 
the foundations for self-direction. 

Developmental Tasks of Early Adulthood. Here the sense of intimacy: 
the urge to parenthood, and the drive for integrity, which, in a sense, 18 
a summation of all preceding phases of personality development, Bre 
coordinated in the tasks of selecting a mate, learning to live with a та" 
riage partner, starting a famil get- 
ting started in an occupation, 
congenial social groups. 


Developmental Tasks of Middle Age. The beginnings of the shift sie 
from parental responsibility, the effort to maintain or improve econom" 
status, and the emergence of opportunities for new creative outlets as 10 
sponsibilities for children in the home begin to lessen cause a rearrange” 
balance of developmental tasks in this period. Havighurst suggests n 
this period the tasks of achieving adult civic and. social responsibiliti 
establishing and maintaining an economic standard of living; assisti” 
teen-age children to become responsible and happy adults; developing 
adult leisure-time activities; relating oneself to one’s spouse, perhaps Ы 
new terms as children grow up; accepting and adjusting to the physi? 
logical changes of middle age; and adjusting to aging parents, throu 
the meeting of their needs without impairing the happiness of others: 


» rearing children, managing a home; ve 
: "i gra ir 
taking on civic responsibility, and finc 
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Developmental Tasks of Later Maturity. In this period there are diffi- 
cult developmental tasks involving adjustment to decreased physical 
strength and health, to reduced income, to possible death of a spouse, 
and to probable narrowing of social relationships. The maintenance or 
establishment of explicit affiliation with one’s age group, meeting of social 
and civic obligations, and the adjustment of living arrangements to age 
demands as to health and physical activity and to a desirable amount of 
independence are likely to be associated with rather radical changes in 
the life pattern. 


Interrelations of developmental tasks 


In terms of the development of the total personality and the adequacy 
of the individual to meet the demands which life makes of him, it is per- 
haps significant to point out that, in general terms, there is both hori- 
zontal and vertical integration in performance on developmental tasks. 
An individual who performs one task well is likely also to perform well 
in the other tasks for the same period. Also, that same individual is likely 
to continue to perform well the more advanced developmental tasks in 
the same category at a later age. 

Contrary to what many might anticipate, there is very little evidence 
that children who perform poorly at one set of tasks compensate by 
excelling at others (2). 


Problems and worries reported by children and youth 


Two of the direct approaches to the assessment of problems and wor- 
ries of young people are through the use of free response in written re- 
Ports and the use of check lists on which they are asked to check the 
statements of problems which seem applicable to them. The free-response 
technique has frequently been used to initiate such study in order to 
avoid the possibility of suggesting problems which the pupils themselves 
Would not have thought of, and items for an inventory have then been 
assembled from the written materials. 

An advantage of the check list is that it is likely to provide more com- 
prehensive coverage of worries and problems, since some individuals will 
be inarticulate about expressing difficulties and also may not fully recog- 
nize their nature until they see them stated. A limitation of the check list 
is the fact that it provides no measure of the intensity of the pupil's con- 
cern with the problem. The response evoked through a nondirective 
method offers the opportunity for a complete, uncurbed statement. 

In the use of either method, anonymity may assure freer responses and 
Prevent hesitation in identifying certain problems with self, though the 
арргоасћ to a group and their understanding of the purposes of provid- 
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ing the information are likely to be more important than the question of 
identification of responses. Both techniques have the limitation of not 
tapping some of the problems uncovered in clinical studies that have 
shown that individuals are not always aware of the real nature of their 
problems. However, there have been enough free-response and inventory 
surveys with sufficiently large population samples, so that valuable find- 
ings regarding the incidence of problems have been secured. 

Problems Reported on Check Lists. Several check lists have been de- 
veloped and successfully used in the exploration of the problems of chil- 
dren and youth. Because they are among the most recent and because 
they have been applied to a large segment of the youth population, the 
Science Research Associates lists have been selected for the purposes of 
this book. А 

Two SRA inventories have been developed—a Junior Inventory for ele- 
mentary school children in grades 4 through 8, and a Youth Inventory 
applicable to junior and senior high school students (6, 8, 9). 

The SRA Junior Inventory (6) was administered, during its develop- 
ment, to several thousand elementary school children from schools in all 
sections of the country. Although a number of inventories have been ap- 
plied to groups of high school students, this represents one of the first 
systematic surveys by check list of large numbers of children in this 
younger age group. A content analysis of essays on My Problems written 
by hundreds of school children was used as one basis for preparing the 
items in the check list. Other sources were the experiences of teachers 
and guidance workers in the elementary school field and literature deal- 
ing with children's problems (6, p. 6). The items on the inventory have 
been grouped under the headings: My Health, Getting Along with Other 
People, About Me and My School, About Myself, About Me and My 
Home. 

Few of the problems in this inventory received as high a percentage 
of checks as did the key problems in the Youth Inventory for the older 
group. This need not mean that children in this younger age group A: 
fewer worries. It may mean that they do not identify their problems ? 
readily as do older children and do not feel as pushed to solve them 
Items in each of the five major categories that were checked by 15 pet 
cent or more of the children were: 

My Health 

I get out of breath when I 
I get tired of sitting-374 
I am hungry a 10-96% 
Sometimes I get real dizzy—29% 
I have a lot of colds—16% 


run or play—47% 


B i issi 1 n 
Summaries reproduced by permission of Science Research Associates, Chicago 
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Getting Along with Other People 

I'd like to learn how to dance—29% 

I can’t run as fast as the other kids—21% 

I need more friends—17% 

I always say the wrong thing at the wrong time—15% 


About Me and My School 

Га like to find some good books to read—30% 
I can't do arithmetic very well—28% 

I can't read very well—24% 

I can’t write very well—23% 

I don't like arithmetic—22% 

I don't get good grades in school—21% 
Our schoolroom gets too hot—21% 

I don't like geography—21% 

I'd like to have more music in school—20% 
I can't spell very well—19% 

Га like to join a club in school—18% 

Td like to paint more in school—18% 

I don't like history—17% 

I don't like school—17% 

I'm afraid of tests—17% 

‘mM not smart enough—17% 


About Mysel 

Га like P - what I'm going to be when I grow up—39% 
bite my fingernails too much—35% 

Td like to get a job—29% 

Td like a pet animal—27% 

Im not nice looking—23% 
Set mad too much—17% 
9metimes I wish I was dead—16% 

I do things I shouldn't—162 

, feel bad about things I do—15% 

Га like more clothes—15% 

I wish I was good in games—15% 

Tm afraid to be home alone at night—15% 


About Me and My Home 
ike to have my own room—29% 
Wish we had more money—24% ; 
don't like to rest when the other kids are playing—22% 
Wish I could go to more movies—20% 
wish my daddy was home more—19% 
9n't have enough money—17% 
wish I could take music lessons—16% 


A variety of health conditions seem to worry the younger children in 
is age group more than the older ones. It has been suggested by the 
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authors of the inventory * that many of these children are probably in 
good health but do not understand the normal working of their bodies 
(6, p. 2). This age difference may also be related to stages in maturation 
such as have been noted by Gesell and Ilg in their clinical studies of the 
child from five to ten (see pages 72 to 73). An awareness of needing 
friends and of problems of getting along with others shows a higher in- 
cidence in the fourth and fifth grades than later. The items checked 
about themselves indicate considerable lack of self-confidence and self- 
acceptance, concern or guilt over conduct, and numerous worries and 
fears. Girls were more concerned about appearance than were boys. 

General dislike of school and problems of poor achievement show up 
more frequently with the boys than with the girls, though both indicate 
lack of interest in many subjects and both indicate the desire to improve 
their skills in arithmetic, reading, or spelling. The large number express 
ing the wish for more interesting books and for more time spent on а 
variety of activities, together with awareness of poor achievement, would 
suggest that conditions related to dropouts and school difficulties at the 
secondary school level are already emerging at the fourth grade (6, p. 2). 

The problems at home do not seem to loom as high as those at school, 
except for possible financial limitations and lack of interesting things to 
do. Bossiness of brothers or sisters was checked by about 10 per cent, and 
large numbers wished to do more things with their fathers. Twelve pet 
cent thought they had too much work to do at home. 

The SRA Youth Inventory is an outgrowth of an investigation COP- 
ducted by the Purdue Opinion Panel on the problems of high school youth 
(7), through which teen-agers were asked to write anonymous essays 
about their problems. In addition to the analysis of these returns, other 
surveys of youth problems and literature on teen-age problems were 
drawn upon in formulating the items for the inventory. ‘ 

The inventory offered students a breakdown of possible problems 1? 
eight categories: My School, Looking Ahead, About Myself, Getting 
Along with Others, My Home and Family, Boy Meets Girl, Health, and 
Things in General. It might be noted that, in general, these parallel the 
broad categories in which problems were reported in the free-response 
technique (considered later in this section), except for Things in Gen- 
eral, which embraces philosophy, religion, and other life values. Although 
students identified such problems as their own when confronted with 


them, these problems did not come throu 
testing. 


The following is a brief summary of major findings of the Youth Inve?” 
tory (8, 9): 


«active 
gh dominantly in nondirectiV 


* Herman H. Remmers and Robert H. Bauernfeind. 
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My Scnoot. The need for effective techniques for studying was regis- 
tered by more than half the students. 

Tension and uneasiness when reciting before class or otherwise speak- 
ing in public troubled about 55 per cent of the students, with the prob- 
lem occurring more frequently in the younger students. 

Keeping their minds on their studies was reported as a problem by 
half the students. 

Apprehension about examinations was revealed in more than 40 per 
cent of the students, with the problem becoming less acute with the older 
groups. 

Almost half the senior high school students and almost 30 per cent of 
the junior high school students felt that they would like to get practical 
Work experience during their school years. 

Difficulty in expressing themselves, either orally or in writing, troubled 
almost 40 per cent of the students. Problems relating to use of the library 
Were checked by more than 20 per cent. 

Doubt about the value of the things they were studying was registered 
by almost 20 per cent. 

Looxinc Anrap. The need for assessment of their own ability was 
expressed by more than half the senior high school students and 42 per 
Cent of the junior high school students. Similarly, help in the appraisal 
of their real interests was requested by more than a third of the students. 

More than 40 per cent of the students wanted more definitive infor- 
mation than they felt they had on how they were doing in their school- 
Work, 

Concern about how they were going to earn their living after high 
School was generally expressed; it was registered as a problem by nearly 
half the ninth-grade students. 

Future educational planning, including fitness for college, choice of 
college, ete., concerned more than a third of the students. 

. There was widespread feeling of necd for more vocational information, 
including training required for various vocations, career possibilities for 
5115, how to go about finding a job, ete. Related to this is the fact that 

7 per cent of the senior high school boys wanted to know more about 
Military service. Included in the requests for vocational information were 
the needs for specific help in preparing for an interview or writing letters 
er application; each of these was checked by about a fifth of the students. 

Anour MyseLr. Among the problems in personal adjustment (which 
might be symptomatic of deeply seated problems or, on the other hand, 
Might be fairly superficial uneasiness) checked by at least 25 per cent 
Of the senior high school students were: worrying about little things; 
excessive daydreaming; need to be “on the go”; nervousness; guilt feel- 
1155; lack of social ease; need to discuss personal problems with someone. 
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At the junior high school level, the most pervasive personal problems 
were: easily excitable; trouble keeping their tempers; worrying about 
little things; daydreaming; nail biting; doing things they later regret. This 
last-named problem was checked by almost half the students. 

GETTING ALONG wir Otuers. At senior high school level the need to 
be liked and accepted by their peers is reflected by the fact that 54 per 
cent of the students reported that they want people to like them more; 
50 per cent wanted to make new friends; and 42 per cent wished they 
were more popular. In addition, many students reported the need for 
specific help in carrying on a conversation, how to act in a group, how 
to acquire social skills. . 

My Номе anv Fawrry. Although between 10 and 20 per cent of senior 
high school students reported some home and family problems (with a 
slightly higher frequency at the junior high school level), the inventory 
did not reflect the widely prevalent hostility between teen-agers and 
parents which is popularly believed to exist. 

Those who checked problems in this area focused on a lack of confi- 
dence in their home environment, and a feeling of not being wanted. 

The three problems which were checked by 25 per cent of the seventh- 
to-eighth-grade group were: “I can’t get along with my brothers and 
sisters”; “I wish I had my own room”; and “I’m afraid to tell my parents 
when I've done something wrong.” 

Boy Meets Girt. Problems relating to dating and other rituals of court- 
ship concern junior high school students as compellingly as they do the 
older group. 

The problems most frequently checked by boys were: seldom have 
dates; bashful about asking girls for dates; don’t know how to ask for а 
date; don’t know how to keep girls interested in them; wonder whether 
anything is wrong with going places “stag.” 

Girls most frequently checked the following: seldom have dates 
(checked by fewer girls than boys); don’t know how to keep boys inter- 
ested in them (checked by more girls than the parallel question was 
checked by boys); would like to know how to refuse a date politely; 
wonder whether it is all right to accept “blind dates”; don’t know how 


to break up a friendship without causing bad feelings; wonder whether 
they should kiss their dates the first time 

About 25 per cent of the 
lems relating to a future m 
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Frequent headaches, frequent colds, and dental problems were also 
checked by many students. р m 

Tunes ix Genera. Concern was reported in the areas of world affairs, 
religion, and social ethics. 

Students at both junior and senior high school levels — 15 
they were worried about the next war; would like to make sect 
а better place to live; wanted to do something about race pe ne 
wanted to eliminate slums. The last two issues worried more of the older 
students than the younger. " 

The problems most frequently checked in the area of religion isi 
"Im confused in my religious beliefs"; "Im bothered by thong hts o 
heaven and hell” (twice as high a percentage in the younger paar 
in the older); “I feel that I’m not living up to my religion”; “I wonder 
about after life,” s 

The ethical problems which were most frequently ege gii a A. а 
Concerned with what life is all about”; “How does one set stan à 
"right and "wrong "; "I'm having difficulty deciding what is importan 
in life.” | l 

It may be significant to note the specific problems in p a erc 
change of incidence occurs between the ninth grade and the twelfth. 

mong these changes are: . . 

“I would like to take courses that are not offered in my school'-18 
Per cent increase m 

“My courses are too far removed from everyday Ше”—68 per cent de- 
EN ing i hool- 

“I would like to know more definitely how I am doing in my sc 
Work"—94 ye lecrease 

274 per cent decre ^ 

I need advice in choosing courses —15 per cent p 

"I have a ‘crush’ on an older person"—9 per p ecrease 

“I wish I were more popular"—18 per cent c eant . 

"I need to develop self-confidence"—8 per cent increase 

І need to be more tactful”—8 per cent increase — 

I need to learn how to plan a party —10 per cen АТ 

"There aren't enough places for wholesome recreation w 
2 per cent i 

ent increase E " 
“I can't find a part-time job to earn spending money"—16 per cent 
€crease r 

“I am not attractive to the other sex -H per cent згн 

“Му Parents are too strict about dating’ —10 per cen 3 к JA 
Е Y parents are too strict about my going out at night —13 р 
‘crease 
I seldom have dates”—18 per cent decrease 


à 3 T саз 
Tam dating a person of a different religion from mine"—7 per c 
increase 


decre 
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“I want to improve my posture and body БаЙ4”-8 per cent decrease 

“How can I help make the world a better place in which to live?"— 
9 per cent increase 

Problems Reported. in Free Responses. The free-response method was 
used by Little and Chapman (10) on 4,957 high school students vae 
ing an age span of thirteen to nineteen. On the basis of the 19,006 prob- 
lems which were reported, the following general categories, named in 
the order of their rank, were formulated: social adjustment; family rela- 
tions; the use of time; the future; personality; part-time jobs and money; 
health. 

More problems were reported by girls than by boys. Of the general 
categories listed above, girls registered problems with a higher frequency 
than boys in the areas of social adjustment, family relations, use of time, 
the future, and personality, although in “use of time" and “the future 
distribution between the two sexes was not markedly different. There 
was a higher frequency for boys than for girls in reporting problems re- 
lated to part-time jobs and money and to health. 

Some of the most frequently mentioned problems are summarized here. 
The expanded discussion of these problems by the authors points UP 
helpfully many of the developmental guidance problems of youth.’ 

In the “social adjustment" category, which accounted for 4,665 men- 


tions within the total of 19,006 problems, the following specific problems 
caused most concern: 


How best to get along with boy or girl friends. 

How to feel socially accepted. 

How best to entertain. 

How best to choose friends. 

How best to get information and make decisions about love and marriage 
How to secure facilities for recreation. 

How to dress. 

How to acquire social ease. 

How often to have dates; when to get home. 

How best to meet people. 


In all these areas, girls registered concern more frequently than did 
boys. The only subcategories in wh 


ich there was even an approximation 
of equal distribution were those dealing with recreation, clothing, ап 
social ease. This should, of course, not be interpreted to mean that boys 
are not concerned with problems of social adjustment, since they aggre 
gated 1,802 problems in this category. 
Ranking next is the area of family relations, with a total of 3,681 mer" 


tions, and the highest incidence among the following problems: 
° Summaries are reproduced by permission of the McGraw-Hill Book Company 
Inc., New York. 
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Disagreement between child and parents on matters of standards. 
Lack of understanding between parents and child. 

Conflicts between brothers and sisters. 

Incompatibility, broken home, neglect. 

Too little time with parents. 

Inability to get along with relatives. 


Here again problems in all these areas were reported more frequently 
by girls than by boys. The closest to an even distribution occurred in 
incompatibility, broken home, neglect, and in inability to get along with 
relatives, 

Problems related to “use of time" occurred in a total of 2,814 mentions, 
of which 1,370 were by boys and 1,444 were by girls. Included in this 
Category were: 


How to budget time wisely. 

How to study. 

How best to spend leisure time. р 
How to deal with the time-consuming nature of school subjects. 


Although this problem is fairly evenly shared by boys and girls, it 
might be pointed out that in the area of the time-consuming nature of 
School subjects, there were slightly more mentions by boys than by girls. 
In all other areas, there was a slightly higher frequency for girls. 

The general question of “the future" evoked a total of 2,784 mentions— 
1,379 from boys and 1,405 from girls. This problem included: 


Deciding on a vocation. 
Continuing formal education. 
Succeeding academically. 
Succeeding vocationally. 


In this category, too, the differences between mentions by boys and 
by girls is fairly minor. However, it might be noted that girls were more 
Concerned in the areas of continuing formal education and succeeding 
academically, whereas the boys reported more problems than the girls in 

Ne areas of vocational choice, placement, and success. | 

Problems of “personality” registered a total of 2,323 mentions, with a 

Noticeably higher frequency from girls than from boys. The problems 


Causing most worry encompassed: 


How to develop a good memory. 

How to overcome lack of interest. | 

How to develop tolerance, tact, and broadmindedness. 
How to attract friends. 

How to develop physical attractiveness. 
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How to develop taste in the selection and wearing of clothes. 

How to overcome bad temper, selfishness, and jealousy. 

How to develop character and poise and to overcome self-consciousness and 
timidity. 


Of these problems, those dealing with self-consciousness, timidity, and 
lack of poise seemed most pervasive, and were fairly evenly shared by 
boys and girls. Boys were somewhat more concerned than were girls with 
poor memory, lack of interest, and laziness. In all other problems in this 
area, there was a somewhat higher frequency for girls than for boys. 

Of the total of 1,493 mentions in the field of “part-time” jobs and 
money, 857 came from boys and 636 from girls. This category covered: 


How to get enough money to do the things that have to be done. 
How to get a part-time job. 

How to earn money and go to school. 

How to get along on a part-time job. 

How to spend money wisely. 

How to save money. 

How to find suitable part-time work. 


In all these subcategories, boys seemed to be consistently more fre- 
quently troubled than girls. 

Problems related to “health” were mentioned 1,246 times, of which 
751 mentions were by boys and 495 by girls. These problems covered: 


Sufficient sleep. 
Abnormal weight. 


Teeth, eye, ear, nose, throat trouble. 
Physical fitness. 


Proper diet for good health. 
Effects of smoking and drinking upon health; nervousness; nail biting. 


Of these specific areas, problems of diet were evenly distributed be- 
tween boys and girls. Boys reported more concern with not getting 
enough sleep and with the general question of physical fitness, while 
girls registered problems more frequently in the areas of being ove” 
weight or underweight; of having problems related to eyes, ears, nose: 
throat, and teeth; and of nervousness and the effects of smoking ап 
drinking upon health. 

Aspirations of individuals with respect to life are probably closely 
related to the factors or conditions which cause worry or concern. The 
author has asked the question many times of groups of students: “wha 
do you want of life?” The tallied responses of a group of eleventh-grad? 


students listed here are characteristic of the trends of responses for other 
secondary school students: 
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Per cent 
listing each 

Life values listed by students life value 
A happy home Не... неее 81 
Success in a suitable or desired vocation........++++ 66 
Sufficient income for comfort...-.-.-+- Kadi 53 
Friendships. > i. iss n ss seese ae 
Bape sizes aca ecu aiea naci Dos re rmm 38 
Sufficient education to enjoy the finer things in life. . 31 
Service to others... ccs I Mtt 22 
Recognition by others 16 
Amusement (parties, excitement, etc.) 13 
Travel 13 
9 


Wealth 


G j : Р 
ату of adolescents about social relationships, vocational plans, and 

1ссезз in school are clearly related to these types of aspirations for 
later life, 


Problems reported by college students * 


а check-list studies of the problems and worries of college 
p have yielded widely different findings as to the incidence of 
ag e difficulties. Some of these variations are doubtless due to the 
rent methods used in securing the information and differences in 
sampling, 
Hi Well-known study by Katz and Allport used 3,500 freshmen in Syra- 
$ е University and asked them to check problems on which they desired 
assistance which they had not received (11). The major problems in 


or " 
rder of percentage checked were: 


Problems Per cent 
Problems of own personality. ...+++++++++ 30.3 
23.3 


Choice of vocation. неее" 
Choosing program of study. 
Getting out of a difficulty. . Р 
Methods of study... ett 
Sex knowledge 
Changing courses z 
Religion and philosophy of ii ataa 
Selt-supporb... soe vies eame nak d BEET = 
Choice of fraternity. - - - m 
Campus activities... tnÀ 
Love and таттіаве. ....- ereet ttn ttt 
Sex hygiene. .... 00x va 
Nervous or mental trouble. ...- 
General health....... c0 
Political questions....-- 
Participation in athletics. . 
Making a daily schedule. . - - - 


jen Men O AT 10:00 
WOLKE wWwNOowon: 
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Another survey by Wrenn and Bell (12) of 5,000 freshmen and trans- 
fers in thirteen institutions asked them to check the most urgent prob 
lems in their first quarter in the institution. These responses yielded the 
following percentages: 


Problems Per cent 
Difficulty in budgeting time.........+.++ 58 
Unfamiliar standards of work............ 32 
Slow reading habits............- .. 30 
Uncertainty about vocational goals....... 24 
More work required... 23 
Required subjects. .......... 23 
Confusion in selection of major. 19 
Time taken for self-support... 18 
Insufficient funds. ........ a 18 
Attitude of instructors... .... sesser essee 13 
Use OF libras. «ac. eset este ey nee ess e 13 
Impersonal nature of classes....... ve 18 
Impractical nature of college work. ...... 11 
Worry about home or family............ 14 
New independence. .........- ees d 
Social activities hinder study 10 


In addition, a considerable number of students (although fewer than 
10 per cent of the total in each instance) indicated that they were Wer 
ried about living arrangements, emotional upset, fraternities or sorori- 
ties, new associates, poor health, lack of student activities, failure to 
make friends, and lack of medical care. 

Other samplings of college students problems have been provided by 
the use of the Mooney Problem Check List, College Form (13). Stone 
(36) used this with 578 students, freshman through senior years, at the 
River Falls State Teachers College in Wisconsin. The rank order of eleven 
categories of problems is shown in Table 1, both for those underline 
and those circled, as indicating serious problems. 

The items most frequently underlined by freshmen were: “Don’t know 
how to study effectively”; “Unable to concentrate well”; “Unable to e 
press myself in words"; "Vocabulary too limited"; *Slow in mathematics > 
“Afraid to speak up in class discussion”; “Weak in spelling or grammar; 
“Worry about examinations”; “Purpose in going to college not clear; 
"Restless at delay in starting lifework"; “Wondering if I will be successft 
in life"; “Not knowing what I really want"; “Doubting wisdom of voca 
tional choice"; “Inadequate high school training"; “Dull classes"; "Day" 
dreaming"; "Afraid of making mistakes"; “Lacking self-confidence”; "pao 
little chance to read what I like." 

„Те mean number of items per student was 27.1 underlined, and 58 
circled as serious. By classes these means of serious items ranged: fresh 
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TABLE 1. RANK ORDER or ELEVEN CATEGORIES OF PROBLEMS 


Rank order | Rank order 

Categories of underlined | of serious 

problems problems 
Adjustment to college work. . 1 1 
Social and recreational activities. ...---- 2 6 
Curriculum and teaching procedures... . - 3 5 
Personal-psychological relations...» -+> +- 4 3 
The future—vocational and educational. . 5 2 
Finances, living conditions, employment. . 6 4 
Health and physical development 7 7 
Social-psychological relations. . . . 8 9 
Courtship, sex, and marriage... -- +++ +++ 9 8 
Morals and religion 10 11 
Home and family.. .. п 10 


ee aaa 


men, 6.3; sophomores, 7.3; juniors, 3.8; and seniors, 5.8. The author of 
the investigation comments on the facts that widespread concern about 
methods of study appears to continue into the junior year and that about 

d the desire to discuss their problems 


80 per cent of the seniors expresse 
With someone. Women students marked more problems than men and 
s of morals, religion, court- 


more of them than the men in the categorie 
arlier study indicating that 


Ship, Sex, and marriage. Stone refers to an е 
Comparisons of students’ responses on this check list with findings in 


Clinical studies of the same students suggest that the underlined items 
may tend to be irritations, but that the circled items may point to areas 
of major conflict. 

Faculty study of the results of 
certain problems occurred with st 


this survey led to the conclusions that 
ifficient frequency to lend themselves 
to a group approach; that the orientation program should be revised in 
the light of the findings; that a general-education program geared to 
Meet local needs was indicated; and that the personnel services should 
be improved. 
р A questionnaire survey by 
ennsylvania colleges in the fa 


Beimesderfer (14) of 130 freshmen in three 
Il of 1950 used graduates of thirteen public 
Schools, fifteen preparatory schools, and two parochial schools. In re- 
Sponse to the question “In what aspects of your college life, aside from 
Classroom or academic work, have you experienced greatest difficulty in 
making satisfactory adjustments?" the most frequently mentioned diffi- 
culties were making satisfactory social adjustments, learning to budget 
time, adjusting to dormitory life, and learning to assume responsibility 
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for one’s own decisions. In response to the question “What are the most 
troublesome problems with which you are confronted in connection with 
your academic program?” the most frequent replies in order of bd ee 
poor study habits, inadequate academic preparation, and difficulty ir 
adapting to new classroom procedures. 

The Investigation of Student Problems through Interviews. This 
method was used by Hunter and Morgan (15) with 200 men and women 
at Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College. In order of decreasing 
frequency of importance, the following problems were reported by one- 
fifth or more of the students: budgeting time; study time; studying effec- 
tively; planning extracurricular activities to avoid interference with 
academic work; concentrating during study hours; buying and spending 
wisely; inadequate rest and sleep; deciding on marriage; being self- 
conscious; lacking in self-confidence; wanting a more pleasing person- 
ality; speaking in public. 

Common Problems Suggested by the Recall of Unpleasant Experiences 
during Childhood. An indirect approach to the study of problems and 
worries at different levels of maturity in childhood was undertaken by 
Thompson and Witryol (16). College women, eighteen to twenty-four 
years of age, were asked to list as many unpleasant experiences as they 
could recall within certain time limits (a) during the first five years of 
life, (b) between six and twelve years of age, and (c) between twelve 
and eighteen. The fifty young women used in the investigation were 
assumed to represent a sampling of those reared in homes providing 
above-average physical care and educational and social opportunities. 

Their responses showed a strong tendency toward the predominance 
of different types of recalled experience at each of the three maturity 
levels. Between 40 and 50 per cent of all recalls for each period fell in 
the following groups: (a) first five years: unpleasant or painful sensory" 
and-emotional experiences (included painful injuries, sensory irritations 
illness, corporal punishment, and attacks by animals); (b) ages six to 
twelve: unpleasant experiences during process of learning to live in ê 
social world (included being forced to do unpleasant things, being VO% 
bally disciplined, having feelings of guilt, being teased or ridiculed, ай 
fighting with peers); (c) ages twelve to eighteen: unpleasant experiences 
generating feelings of inadequacy and insecurity (included deaths 0 
relatives and friends, school failure, loss of friends, quarrels with parents 


deca up with boy friend, feelings of inferiority, and lack of popu 
arity ). 


The authors comment that these trends in recall of unpleasant expert 
ences may suggest the need for a different approach in our America” 
culture, during the twelve-to-eighteen period, to the socializing proces? 
one which would build Up a sense of personal worth and help individuals 
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to set levels of aspiration in work and social affairs that are commensu- 
rate with abilities and needs. They suggest that there may be a parallel 
between the former extreme emphasis on early toilet training for the 
young child and a restrictive and compulsory socialization process during 
adolescence. 


Children’s problems reported by teachers 


At the Midwest Conference of State Supervisors of Guidance Services 
and Counselor Trainers held in Minneapolis, Minnesota, in 1950, consid- 
erable attention was given to guidance services at the elementary school 
level, because of the recognition of the importance of dealing with many 
aspects of growth and adjustment at this level. Since information about 
guidance services and practices in the elementary schools is so limited, 
а committee was appointed to collect pertinent information. This com- 
mittee decided to sample 5 per cent of the elementary schools in the 
United States, using a questionnaire to obtain reactions and suggestions 
from persons representing the elementary school field. Over 600 elemen- 
tary schools located in nineteen states cooperated in the study. Respond- 
ents to the questionnaire numbered 1,797 elementary school persons rep- 
resenting 10,350 elementary school teachers, supervisors, and adminis- 
trators, There were 244,297 pupils, ranging from kindergarten through 
eighth grade, enrolled in the schools which were surveyed. The respond- 
ents were asked, among many other questions, to indicate the frequency 
ОЁ the following types of problems of adjustment observed at each grade 
level: personal-emotional, social, educational, and vocational. They were 
asked to indicate their reaction in terms of the problems (a) which most 
frequently occur, (b) are present to a significant degree, (c) are seldom 
Present, 

Table 2 (17, pp. 40-44) summarizes the responses in a form to provide 
Comparison of the incidence of these problems at various grade levels. 

he categories *Most frequent" and "Significant" have been combined in 
a total to show incidence from grade to grade more clearly. It will be 
Noticed that all the grade levels are fairly well represented in these ad- 
Justment categories except “Vocational.” The percentage of pupils with 
adjustment problems in “Personal-emotional,” “Social,” and “Educational 
Categories tends to be high from grades 1 to 6, with considerable leveling 
of in grades 7 and 8. “Vocational” adjustment problems rise steadily from 
Grades 1 through 8. 
А It would be interesting to know how much the responses on the ques- 
tionnaire were influenced by lack of teacher recognition of these prob- 
“ms in the higher grades, where the emphasis upon academic learning 
is becoming stronger. Or, may it be that the same factors are operat- 
ing here that caused children in grades 7 and 8 to check fewer problems 
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TABLE 2. PROBLEMS or ELEMENTARY PUPILS AND THEIR FREQUENCIES AS 


REPORTED By SCHOOLS 


Percentage of schools, by grades 
Kind and frequency 
of problem 
Kdgn.| 1 Р) 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Personal-emotional: 
1. Most frequent. 18.7 | 29.5 | 24.7 | 23.1 | 20.9 | 22.9 | 24.7 | 16.5 | 14.9 
2. Significant 13.7 | 26.5 | 25.9 | 28.2 | 29.8 | 31.3 | 29.5 | 15.4 | 14.6 
3. Seldom....... 10.3 | 20.1 | 24.5 | 25.2 | 22.7 | 20.3 | 19.5 | 10.8 | 10.6 
4. Total 1 &2....| 32.4 | 56.0 | 50.6 | 51.3 | 50.7 | 54.2 | 54.2 | 31.9 | 29.5 
Social: 
1. Most frequent.| 12.9 | 18.2 | 14.9 | 15.1 | 16.2 | 17.0 | 20.6 | 12.8 | 12.6 
2. Significant... 14.1 | 26.4 | 20.7 | 28.0 | 30.4 | 31.3 | 31.1 | 17.0 | 15-4 
3. Seldom....... 11.1 |22.4 | 23.6 | 27.3 | 26.0 | 24.9 | 21.1 | 10.1 | 9.5 
4. Totall&2....| 27.0 | 44.6 | 41.6 | 43.1 | 46.6 | 48.3 | 51.7 | 29.8 | 28-0 
Educational: 
1. Most frequent.| 3.4 4| 7.2| 9.2 | 10.0 | 11.3 | 13.6] 8.0} 7.0 
2. Significant. .... 5.4 |18.3 | 22.1 | 25.9 | 28.3 | 30.4 | 28.5 | 20.1 | 18-5 
3. Seldom........| 20.6 | 34.9 | 31.9 | 29.1 | 27.3 | 24.5 | 24.4 | 13.1 | 119 
4. Total 1&2....| 8.8 | 25.7 | 29.3 | 35.1 | 38.3 | 41.7 | 42.1 | 28.1 | 25-2 
Vocational: 
1. Most frequent.| 0.2 | os| 11| 11| 16| 18| 3.1) 4.4] 95 
2. Significant 0.8 | 3.8] 4.3] 52| 83| 12.6 13.1 | 11.3 |1155 
3. Seldom........] 19.3 | 37.2 | 36.7 | 36.2 | 33.7 | 31.8 | 29.1 | 17.0 | 15-2 
4 Total 1 &2....| 0.96 | 4.6] 5.4| 63| 9.9 | ма | 16.2 | 13.7 | 18-9 
SOURCE: Adapted 


rom National Association of Guidance Supervisors and Counselor 


T "< Д 7 м Ч -— . 
Trainers, A National Study of Existing and Recommended Practices for Assisting youth 


Adjustment in Selected Elementary Schools 
Ann Arbor, Mich., 1953, pp. 40-44. 


of the United States, Ann Arbor Publisher 


e har the lower-grade groups in the categories of health and social 
relationships on the SRA Junior Inventory (see page 54)? Is life smooth- 


ing out in these years, or are children learn 
to live with their problems? Or have man 
problems left school? Reports of proble 
71) may throw some light on these qu 

The percentage of pupils with “Vocat 
steadily from grades 1 throu 
dence of children’s e 
the SRA Junior Inve 


ing to cover up or to deal - 
y with the most troublesome 
ms by parents (see pages 69 t? 
estions, Р 

ional” adjustment problems rises 
rough 8, but percentages are small. The Qu 
arly interest in their later work life, as indicated I” 
ntory by the checking of such items as “ГА like е 


O зааны 
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know what I'm going to be when І grow up” by 39 per cent on the 
average, and by 38, 41, 38, 36, and 40 per cent respectively from grade 
4 through grade 8, raises the question as to whether the extent of chil- 
dren’s interest in this problem is adequately recognized by teachers. 

In view of the fact that so many teachers and guidance workers have 
reported fewer educational problems in grades 7 and 8 than earlier, it 
Should be noted that seventh- and eighth-grade children report on the 
SRA Junior Inventory as many or more concerns with respect to school 
achievement as compared with fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade children. 
Twenty-six per cent of eighth graders checked “I don't get good grades 
in school" as compared with 18 per cent at the fourth grade, and the 
recognition of reading, arithmetic, and spelling difficulties is still high at 
the eighth grade, in some instances higher here than formerly. 

There is much evidence in reports of curricular and guidance develop- 
ments in the past two decades that awareness by educators of the needs 
and problems of adolescents has widened tremendously. À report by 
Jones and Miller of the national picture with respect to pupil-personnel 
and guidance services in 1953 (18, p. 114) includes the estimate that 
Enrollments in new subject offerings stimulated by direct recognition of 
the problems and needs of pupils compare very favorably with those in 
Such subjects as Latin, physics, chemistry, and French. Since these last- 
mentioned subjects are chiefly college-preparatory in nature and do not 
enroll the majority of students, this comparison does not suggest that 
the majority of adolescents are yet being offered adequate assistance 
through education with their “developmental tasks.” But the evidence 


о 'Ogr А И 
Progress is encouraging. 


Children’s problems reported by parents 

The question of joys and problems of child-rearing has been studied 
Y Arthur T. Jersild and his associates (19) by means of interviews with 
the parents of 544 families, including 1.137 children. The families studied 
Meluded urban and suburban, middle-class and low-income, white and 

gro groups. The age of the children ranged from less than one year 
9 Over seventeen years, and there was approximately the same number 
5 boys as girls. Only the findings related to parents reports of problems 
9f children will be considered at this point. Table 3 gives the rank order 


of frequency of mention by parents of various categories of problems at 


erent age levels. 
of ia of the ranks of cer 
milies showed high similarities а 
Slowing categories ranked high in all groups, except for those parents 
representing the lowest socioeconomic level: personality traits, routines, 
School, The families representing the lowest socioeconomic level gave 


f certain categories in the different groups 
s well as some fluctuations. The 
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TABLE 3. RANK ORDER or Frequency ог MENTION ог VARIOUS CATEGORIES OF 
PROBLEMS AT DIFFERE) GE LEVELS 


Ranks are based on the entire list of categories, not on the limited list here included 


Rank (based on percentage of chil- 
Category (in rank order of percentages of dren mentioned in each age group) 
all families reporting) 


0-1 | 5-8 | 9-12 |13-16| 17+ 


Personality traits (unfavorable, or undesi 
qualities of temperament, character) vi 20 
Sibling relationships * (jealousy; hostile or over- 
protective or overcompetitive behavior; de- р A 
mands for equality of treatment, ete.)......... 4 1 33 6 12 
Routines (eating; sleeping; elimination; groom- 
ing; cleanliness). (ааа... 
School (progress, achievement, subjects, projects, 
deportment, response to discipline and school’s 
demands, social adjustment to pupils, prejudice, 
unpopularity, difficulties in adjustment to school 
situation; unhappiness about school; friction 6 
with ЕНОТ) suisses snore are er tme tee 25 9 2 1 s 


7 
t2 
t2 


t2 

an 

с 
t2 
A 


= и 
a |iz |а | 7| 75 
1 pleasant ways, 4125 
mannerisms, nervous habits, ete.). . . 1214 | 1914 | 24 2074 
Associates (lacks or disadvantages in social neigh- 
borhood; no suitable playmates; clashing or un- 4M 
congenial groups)........................... 15 13 13 5 a 
Interests, hobbies (undesirable or troublesome in- 8 
terests, hobbies, leisure-time activities)... ..... 24 18 8 14 
Reaction to war (fears, failure to cooperate, ha- 034 
tred; lack or excess of interest).......... 0. 21 16 15 124 |" 
Sex adjustments (sex problems; sex interests, prac- 914 
tices; heterosexual adjustments).............. 32 22 213% | 12%) * 


n or? 

* Computed on the basis of number of families in which there were two OT m 
children and on the basis of children who had siblings. rint 
SOURCE: From Arthur T. Jersild and Associates, Joys and Problems of Child Jo, 


Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 
pp. 74, 76, 80, by permission of the publisher. 
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less stress than the other groups to qualities within children themselves. 

In summarizing all the data collected through this study and in com- 
paring satisfactions and problems reported by parents, the authors made 
the following comments pertinent to this report (19, pp. 106-107): 


Almost all categories of problems, difficulties, and perplexities show a lower 
frequency than corresponding categories of satisfactions. 

On the “problem” side the category including “Unfavorable or undesirable 
Personality traits, qualities of temperament, character” shows the highest fre- 
quency—one or more items pertaining to one or more children were reported 
by 62.6 per cent of the parents in accounts of past and present problems. 

“Absence of companionship, cordiality, common interests” between parents 
and children stands relatively low in frequency in accounts of past and present 
Problems (14.7 per cent) as compared with frequent mention of items in the 
Corresponding category in accounts of satisfactions. 

" The category that has third rank in accounts of present and past problems 
is “Sibling relationships; jealousy, hostile or over-protective or overcompetitive 
Chavior, demands for equality of treatment, etc."—52.8 per cent of parents 


Who had two or more children. . 
Items relating to difficulties in school or complaints with regard to what the 


School offered were reported by 52.1 per cent of the parents. 
‚ Matters pertaining to poor health, illness, physical impediments, behavior 
ifficulties stemming from illness were reported by 49.7 per cent of the parents. 


Comparisons of the parents’ reports of problems with the findings on 


the SRA inventories suggest that children do not tend to become strongly 
ware of personality problems over which parents express concern much 

efore adolescence. In contrast with teachers, the parents seemingly be- 
Come increasingly aware of school problems from the elementary through 
the secondary level. 


In a clinical study of a *well-adjusted" group of sophomore students 


at Harvard University (see pages 75 to 76), the parents of seventy-four 

9 the ninety-one boys who had more or less serious problems recog- 

nized by the clinical staff indicated in their interviews with the clinicians 

that they also were aware of difficulties in the college adjustment or the 

p life of these boys. The study will be considered in greater detail 
er, 


Adjustment problems revealed in growth or clinical studies 


ted by Havighurst (see pages 50 to 
dings in many clinical and research 
tasks are stated in a form highly 
ducational services, summaries of 
bearing on adjustment problems 
hool level will be consid- 


us developmental tasks as repor 
Stu T derived in part from the fin 
taila? Since these developmental 
onl € in planning guidance or other e 
wi P few of the innumerable studies 

e given here. One at the elementary SC 
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ered, first, because of the difficulties at this level of зене am 
statements from pupils themselves regarding their concerns, we p , Е 
fears; and second, to compare with somewhat contradictory a Es 
an interview study which bears on early school DNE бло vend 
be cited briefly because of its direct bearing on types о ip Pe 
frequently provided at the school or college level in i e ; ern 
discussion groups, or special courses in personality and WC : hy qe 
Problems of the Child from Five to Ten. Gesell and Ilg (20), ks p 
well-known study of school children between these ages, note pea d 
leveling-off periods in the manifestations of health problems, emoti ur 
tensions, and behavior difficulties at various stages of development. rie 
example, the six-year-old in their studies tended to tire easily, gd 
of "complaints" of aches and pains, usually an easier prey to nid cna 
municable diseases than at five or seven, and evidenced increased te n rm 
in emotional outbursts, annoying behavior, or nervous mannerisms. E 
seven life smoothed out, muscular pains and colds were less reddi 
though complaints of fatigue were still justified. Seven was ae of 
as having life more under control. Eight presented new prob db 
impulsive behavior involving less caution and more action than at al 
and an increase in the accident rate. Stomach-aches, eye complaints, rie 
headaches were still common. In general, nine was reported to ed 
better health than previously, though serious complications from pos 
illnesses sometimes developed. Some still needed protection from di а 
too much, and somatic complaints still occurred, especially when S 
cult or disagreeable tasks were ahead. Marked decrease was note Раа 
Ње earlier, more obvious tensional outlets, which were now more 90). 
expressed in fine motor movements, fiddling, and shuffling of feet (2 re 
It is implied by the authors of this clinical study of children t 
cycles of tension and greater poise evidenced in various aspects m 
havior may be due more to inner patterns of maturation in the ner d 
system that are related to ancient processes of evolution than the ge 
of environment. This interpretation is questioned by Stendler and bow 
(21) who secured interviews with 219 mothers of first-grade chi d 
before entering school and after two months of school. They conclu 
from their findings that children look forward to beginning first Le 
with a high degree of favorable anticipation; they show ui qu 
change in self-conception in the direction of fcelings of bigness 4 
portance; improve, in general with respect to such traits as responsibi e 
helpfulness, good humor, and independence; show either no chang? Pn 
change for the better in self-control; and, in general, like school ve 


5 Arnold Gesell and Frances L. Ilg, 


New York, 1946. Summaries are reprinted by permission of the publishers @ 
authors. 


* Ilid., pp. 106-107, 142-143, 173, 200. 


er? 
The Child from Five to Ten, Harper & Los] the 
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much. Their greatest problem appeared to be in the area of social re- 
lationships—finding it difficult to take aggression of other children when 
directed against them and to understand behavior of other children when 
it differed from their own standards of goodness and badness. 

The authors questioned whether sixes are inevitably “out of focus” 
and suggest the importance of the school environment and of assistance 
in helping children to make the shift from home to school. One interview 
study of this kind cannot refute the findings of an intensive clinical 
study, but this one offers valuable suggestions for a carefully planned 
orientation program to help children and their mothers make a smooth 
adjustment to the new experiences of school entrance. Such a program 
Would be even more important if six is a difficult transition period in 
growth. 

A few more of the findings of Gesell and Ilg for the period from five 
to ten that have particular significance for guidance will be reviewed 
here, These trends at different age levels are not necessarily character- 
istic of each child at that age. Individual differences may override an 
age trend, and any particular child may evidence several age trends in 
different aspects of his development: physical, mental, emotional, and 
Social, 

Емотюмлт, Expression. The five-year-old, they found, has new con- 
trols and can anticipate immediate happenings well, though if not pre- 
Pared for new events, he may show disturbed eating or sleeping, shyness, 
Or overactivity. Adults may need to help him carry out tasks in his own 
Way. Six, as noted earlier, shows much emotional tension and ferment, 
Which is interpreted as reflecting both the state of his organism and his 
Sensitiveness to his environment. He may be “sweet” or “horrid,” “wonder- 
ful” or “terrible,” under various circumstances. The shift toward seven is 
described as though the child were passing through an emotional spec- 
trum, from dark to light, with a new sense of self emerging. Seven is de- 
Scribed as more ner thoughtful, inhibited, controlled, and more aware 
Of his relationships to other people. He may protect himself by withdraw- 
mg from situations rather than resisting. He is more self-critical, perfec- 
Honist, and more fearful of life. Eight is more “outside himself, less sensi- 
ive, impatient, more competitive, and demanding. Nine is coming within 
reach of more positive emotions. He is achieving self-organization, set- 
ting Standards, and consciously working for self-improvement. Strong 
eeling-tones prevail, and there are definite signs of empathy with others. 

en is described ae more relaxed, casual, but alert, and tends to take 
things in his stride.* 

S NTERPERSONAL Rexations. The perio 
Ven growth from membership in an 0 


Ibid, pp. 77-78, 108-111, 149-145, 178-175, 200 


d from five to ten witnesses an 
ptimum group of two of fairly 


-201, 213. 
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short duration to membership in a gang which he may esteem more 
than his family. The need for affection and response and feelings of 
jealousy of siblings or other rivals for attention persist in varying de- 
grees. Six needs to be first and to be praised. Seven is likely to be in- 
creasingly self-conscious and concerned about his actions but is becoming 
a sharing member of his family. Eight is more aware of self as a member 
of his social world, is more conscious of how he differs from others, and 
tends to dramatize himself. Conflict about growing up is common. Nine 
is more “self-sufficient” and “on his own.” He has better self-control and 
does not feel so impelled to boast and protect himself as formerly. He 
shows a growing spirit of cooperation but needs many reminders. He 
likes to perform a personal service and may prefer praise to money. 
Ten is noted as peculiarly susceptible to social information, and this is 
emphasized as a critical age for efforts to prevent delinquency and for 
the fostering of positive social attitudes and adjustments. 

Sex cleavages are widening throughout the period, though they may 
begin even earlier. The sex interest in babics shown at five, which ex 
panded to interest in marriage, pregnancy, birth, the opposite sex, ani 
sex roles, and perhaps sex play, in ensuing years, with some boy-and-gi! 
love affairs, enters a phase of self-consciousness about sex and eventually 
a marked separation of the sexes in play. 

Teamwork in play begins to show itself more prominently at about 
eight years of age. Sportsmanship in losing and playing fair is gaining 
though still difficult. Nine seems to show a little throwback into solitary 
activities, but he is improving his play skills, which can be used with 
more ease and facility by ten." It will be interesting to discover whether 
the increased emphasis in recent decades in the schools upon human 
relations and democratic cooperation will yield evidence in future studies 
of more pronounced teamwork at an earlier age. Descriptive reports ? 
some school programs would suggest this possibility (22, 23). 

ScHooL Lire. The need for accomplishment stressed by Erikson seem” 
to show up strongly by the second grade in the Gesell and Ilg studies 
and by the fourth grade has become a major interest, so that the nin€ 
year-old may be more related to his studies than to the teacher. Fe?" 
of failing may become a major worry with some children, who may 
need special help.” The survey of prohlems of elementary school chil 
dren reported earlier :: indicated that the incidence of educational pr0? 
lems continued to increase through the sixth grade. ] 

PHILOSOPHICAL OurLoox. This may seem to be an adult term to apP d 
to children, but Gesell and Ilg report a gradual development of conce? 


? Ibid., pp. 117-120, 149-151, 178-179, 204-205, 213-214. 


10 Ibid., рр. 122-125, 159-158 182-184 = 
11 See pp. 67-69. > , 207-209. 
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of God, time and space, death, reality, and with some the continuous 
growth of a true religious feeling and the spontaneous use of prayer. 
Nine is described as the realist who may show lack of interest in God 
and religioni? 

Fears anp Wonnies. Five: Fear of animals and things is receding, but 
fear of the elements, such as thunder or dark, may increase. The out- 
Standing fear at this age is that he will be deprived of his mother, that 
she may go away and not come back. 

Six: Earlier fears continue and new ones appear. Witches, God, hu- 
man beings, injuries to self, time fears, such as tardiness, and dark spaces 
are among the fears evidenced. They often appear when a child meets 
Something he cannot understand or handle, and care is needed to pre- 
Vent premature or frightening experiences. 

Seven: Fears tend to focalize on self and involve fear of new experi- 
ence, ridicule, or punishment. 

Eight: He may not admit his fears, is still wary of the dark, and may 

ave a compulsive interest in fire. Worries may replace many fears. Often 
ne attacks and repeats feared experiences. 

Nine: He tends to have few fears except unresolved earlier ones. Wor- 
Ties May increase about little mistakes, failures, or competition.** 

The shifting pattern of fears which beset a child is discussed by 
ersild (24, pp. 260-287), who points out that at each phase of his de- 
velopment, the child may abandon one set of fears and take on another, 
Paced by his own experiences as well as by his growth. For example, 
11 infancy а child's fears are responses to things that happen in his im- 
mediate environment. As he grows older, his fears may be augmented 

Y imaginary dangers and by the fact that he is able to recall fearful 
“xperiences of the past and to anticipate future threats. On the other 
and, experience brings with it the ability to rule out dangers which 
збе’ improbable and also brings the knowledge that one can cope with 
dangers, 

As the child grows older, his direct fears are compounded by a cul- 

ae imposed fear—the fear that he № reveal that he is afraid. Fear 

nd guilt thus inextricably mixed. » 

linical fee a: dm Students. A summary of a clinical study 

1 а “well-adjusted” group of sophomores at Harvard University, se- 

ected for investigation on the basis of their apparent good health and 

а) adjustment, is presented here = HUS with surveys of 
eds and ted by college students. 

OF the ete s participated in the study, 91 had more or 
98$ serious problems that were recognized by the clinical staff; 72 of the 


12 
Op. cit 186-187, 211. 
2. cit., рр. 198-180, 157-158, 3 
"Ibid, pp. 78-79, 112-114, 145-147, 175, 201-202. 
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students, without prompting, presented their own difficulties to the in- 
vestigators. Some 250 problems were identified in the study of these 
100 young men. : 

In a nontechnical report (25, pp. 70-79) these difficulties were classi- 
fied as follows: . 

1. Those pertaining to social adjustment: shyness, feelings of inferi- 
ority, overaggressiveness, difficulties in meeting girls or making friends. 
Only 15 per cent of the boys voluntarily presented these problems, but 
the staff discerned them in 43 per cent. 

2. Adjustments to the family: antagonism against one or both parents, 
discipline, unhappiness because of parental discord, divorce, illness, or 
death or religious teaching in the home. About one-fourth of the students 
mentioned problems in this area. 

3. Worries related to sex: love affairs, marriage, and sex relations. 
Again about one-fourth of the boys expressed concern over these prob- 
lems. 

4. Concern about choice of career. Seventeen per cent of the students 
raised questions in this area. . 

5. Personality difficulties. Sixteen per cent of the boys requested dis- 
cussions about their personalities—their apprehensions and concerns, 
their life values and purposes. The psychiatrists recognized the need for 
help with difficulties in 55 per cent of the cases. А 

6. Academic worries: organization of time, standards of work, choosing 
a field of concentration, and various dissatisfactions with the college: 
About 12 per cent of the boys mentioned these academic difficulties: 
which were identified by the psychiatrists in 10 per cent of the group: 

7. Miscellaneous problems: financial and religious problems or difi- 
culties with alcoholism, speech, handwriting, or war or racial attitudes. 

It was observed that many of the problems were of a transitory nature 
and disappeared as the boys matured and adjusted themselves to college 
life. However, about one-fifth of these "normal" youths were judged ia 
have acute and urgent problems upon which they needed help. 

This clinical study has tended to underscore similar findings in many 
investigations, namely, that students do not always recognize the rea 
nature of their problems and need assistance in gaining such insight 
before they can cope with them effectively. In the following chapters 


we shall examine some of the ways in which this service may be Р!0° 
vided through group approaches. 


Common problems of adults 


Problems of Adjustment Indicated on Check Lists. Few studies gie 
available for the periods of early and middle maturity that sample i?" 
dividual judgments as to the range of their adjustment problems. Op 
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recent glimpse is afforded by the use of the Mooney Problem Check List 
with two groups of adults in evening schools. The median age of the 
day school students was eighteen years and for the evening school in 
the twenty-six-to-thirty range. Men were in the majority of each group 
of students; all the day school students and 43 per cent of the evening 
School students were single. 

| In order to compare frequency and intensity of problems, the inves- 
tigators asked students to underline listed problems which were of con- 
cern to them and to circle those of most concern. The frequency of 
problem-category identifications by these two groups is indicated in 
Table 4, Á 


TABLE 4. FREQUENCY OF PROBLEM-CATEGORY INDICATIONS 


N = 85 (both groups) 


Problem Evening, | Evening, Day, Day, 
circled | underlined | circled underlined 
am and physical development. ...- 45 144 59 199 
Rie living conditions, and em- ь 
НЫ т 122 66 227 
т ОЧ 91 281 90 358 
er E Psychological relations 62 165 49 188 
Co tsp Psychological relations 95 205 72 258 
Hann 1р, sex, and marriage. . we 23 75 50 10 
То. d family | 9 90 36 119 
rals and religion 42 96 40 178 
п. Ustment to college work 133 293 143 432 
ОСАО and educational... . 65 158 85 164 
ulum and teaching problems. . . - 21 66 53 131 
C NE 682 1,695 743 2,419 


основ: ifying Pr f Adults in Evening 
Se 75: From Lawrence P. Bl st al, “Identifying Е roblems of Adults in Evening 
shoots,” р ern qur 1, 35:377, March, 1953. Reprinted by 


he Personnel and Guidance Journa 


Permis. 
ssion of the publisher. 


ewer problems identified by the 
may bring a reduction in actual 
nce of problems, or an im- 
o areas of interpersonal re- 


Th 

Vind Authors conjecture from the f 

Probles school students that maturity 

Proveq г a reluctance to admit the existe 

lationghs acility in problem solving. The tw 
ips appear to be the only ones in W 

a ers of circled responses might jndicate increased concern with 

8e (26), 


iflerences in the type or intensity of problems which are identified 
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may be related to changes with age in motivation or life ar а 
lotte Buhler (27) has suggested that with the onset of middle ife, w. А 
the individual has established his life pattern, usually with apu 
partner, children, home, job, and community ties, a shift € v 
a pleasure-oriented focus—a shift from "wish" to "duty. This shi ie 4 
cause a change in awareness of problems or a more realistic accep un 
as a part of life of what was formerly felt to be an mie a un 
pleasure or self-interest. Buhler finds similarities between the bio an 
and psychological stages of life development—both evidencing a pare 
of expansion, a middle period of stability (middle age), and а peri А 
of restriction. She notes that the psychological curve in а life pue 
tends to rise more slowly than the biological curve, culminates later, an 
falls later. -— 

This middle period of stability is not without its problems. The й 
tablishment of a home, the rearing of children, and adjustment in a 
occupation are usually concomitant activities. : - 

Evidence of Adult Problems among Graduate Students in Educa : 
For about twenty years the author has invited various seminar Я 
of graduate students in personnel work to write statements regarc im | 
their unresolved worries and problems, partly to help them gain а 
feel of approaches with their own students and, also, to secure ee 
use in realistic group discussions of common problems, As these e 
have accumulated, the responses have fallen chiefly into the followit 
categories in the approximate order listed as to incidence: 


è z = ; eir 
Questions related to satisfactory and meaningful achievement in th 
graduate work 


Placement or advancement in their chosen work 
Finding a mate and establishing a home if unmarried 


Finding time for study, work, home life, and social-civic activities 
Relationships with co-workers 


Health problems of self or mem 
Financial worries 

Marital problems with s 
Behavior 


bers of family | 


culties of an earlier pe 
and frustrations in lat 
selves engaged in pers 

Studies of marital a 


eS 
ег years even among individuals who are the? 
onnel work and, in the main, well adjusted. д 
nd of economic adjustment (28, 29) have pol? 
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up the importance of wholesome personality and interpersonal relation- 
ships for success in both these areas and suggest the value of oppor- 
tunity for all individuals to gain insight with respect to their assets and 
liabilities for work and for home life. We shall consider next some of 
the problems in these two areas. 

Problems and Satisfactions of Parenthood. The Jersild study of joys 
and problems of child rearing yielded data suggestive of common prob- 
ems of adults as parents and homemakers. Table 5, on page 80, in- 
cludes items related to parental satisfactions or problems that were re- 
Ported by at least 20 per cent of all the parents included in this study. 

Reflected in the list of problems of parents we find some of the com- 
mon problems of middle life encountered in meeting economic obliga- 
ns, attempting to maintain a satisfactory standard of living, and ad- 
Justing to the drudgery of routines associated with obligations. They also 
Point up the perplexities and distresses that are connected with parental 
solicitude about children. The satisfactions reflect the positive emotional 
rewards of home life and family relationships. They suggest that re- 
сіе children involve also rejected parents, who may suffer depriva- 

915 due to the lack of affection and companionship in the home. | 

he authors comment that while the satisfactions reported outweigh 

1e problems, the problems presented by children tax the ingenuity of 
Parents ап eir powers. The discrepancy between 
Parent, tion for their task and their slight 


Use of limited facilities available is attributed in large part to the dearth 


*dequate scientific research about practical and emotional issues in 


dis e 
hilq rearing and of adequate opportunities for realistic study of com- 


т day-to-day problems. They conclude that (19, р. 126) haces 
ан Situation is made the subject of realistic study the offerings of c P А 
i ортепё, child psychology, and mental hygiene will continue to fa 
Short of the needs of parents.” . h 
CCupationa] Adjustments and Satisfactions. Information cas the 
ce. х8 of career patterns—that is, what typical changes or deve end 
Ur in the course of work life—is limited. Studies of occupational mo- 


^ ni by Davidson and Anderson (30) suggest that considerable mobility 
ikely to occur at all age levels and in all occupations. The sample 


A orkers studied had had from 1 to 11 occupations with a mean pem 
is of 3.6. Only 20 per cent reported 1 occupation. Two-thirds o the 
Paro of 1,242 persons representing 7 per cent of the males gainfully 
mye уе in San Jose, California, reported 1 regular a but 
tion Mobility was shown even in these regular n: pon 
More isplacement, reported by 13 per cent of the respon 23 5, on 
ajon, "quent after fifty-five years of age than previously and in tà 
Jority of cases resulted in loss of occupational status. Vertical move- 


d are a challenge to th 
al needs for guidance and educa 
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ment of workers was small, with 44 per cent of all changes involving no 
change in level. The mean changes upward and downward were slight, 
with only a slight excess of upward over downward movement. Adult 


TABLE 5. PROBLEMS AND SATISFACTIONS IN CHILD REARING 


Problems in Child Rearing, noted by 20 per cent or more parents. 

Parental self-reproach or doubts concerning own methods, qualities, policies 
as parent. 

Inconveniences related to routines of child’s eating, sleeping, elimination, 
grooming, cleanliness. 

Drudgery, labor inconvenience, fatigue, etc., in child rearing. 

Child’s negative or undesirable reactions to authority; negativism; disre- 
spect; criticism. 

Limitations or disadvantages in living quarters, physical facilities, and ap- 
pointments of home. 

Lacks or disadvantages in social neighborhood; no suitable playmates; clash- 
ing or uncongenial groups; etc. 

Difficulties, deprivations due to financial limitations. 

Unfavorable or undesirable personality traits, qualities of temperament, 
character. . 
Undesirable emotional behavior: anger, fear, lack of affectionate dispost 
tion, etc. : 
Sibling relationships: jealousy; hostile or over-protective or overcompetitive 

behavior; demands for equality of treatment, etc. 

Unsatisfactory or unfavorable qualities or conditions relating to spouse 
relatives. 

Satisfactions in Child Rearing, noted by 20 per cent or more parents. 

Fact of having offspring of a certain number, sex, spacing; child gives 
stimulus, purpose, value to life. 

Companionship; shared interests; congeniality; mutual affection. 

Pleasure in witnessing growth: phenomena of growth, change, develop” 
ment, personality formation. 

Factors contributing to parental convenience; routines of eating, sleepin’: 
self-help; child's performance of chores; helpful, responsible in househo 
affairs. 

Pleasant or satisfying living quarters, physical environment, locale. 

Child's favorable reaction to or receipt of benefits from community: . 

Pleasing features in child's personality, adjustments, relations with others: 
personality traits, temperament, character, disposition; good social rela 
tionships; good manners, etc.; friendly sibling relationships; intellect"? 
ability or talents; interests, hobbies, preferences. 

Qualities of child's relations with other parent, or with relatives. 

source: Arthur T. Jersild and Associates, Joys and Problems of Child pearing 


Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1949. pe 
printed by permission of the publisher. у 
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age groups in the sample had experienced more upward than downward 
movement, but the authors cautioned regarding the statistical reliability 
of the data. They emphasized the need for a long-range view of working 
careers by vocational guidance and vocational training personnel, if they 
are to assist individuals to prepare for the realities of work life. The 
extent of occupational shifting would indicate also that problems of 
Occupational orientation, adjustment, and progress are frequently re- 
Current problems throughout life and may require guidance and special 
Study at various age levels. 
е extensive survey of change and stability in the labor market in 
i5 by that sampled the work histories of 13,000 workers from 1940 
findin; ( 44) reflected similar patterns of mobility in each city. The 
e gs indicated that those workers with special training or experience 
E erical occupations, the skilled crafts, or the professions usually fol- 
Hus à sequence of work in one occupation, although they may shift from 
erh DB one industry, or one location to another. Professional and 
е workers held relatively fewer jobs than other workers, and 
фан m changed jobs made relatively fewer changes of occupation 
а. id others between 1940 апа 1950. Occupational mobility upward 
relat cen generations appears from the data in this study to be closely 
ed to the educational levels attained by the children. 
€n sampled in the survey were more mobile and spent longer and 
nt q sective periods of time in the labor force than did b e 
there Was suggested that with comparable exposure to the labor m 
Ree be few, if any, differences between men and aig P "i 
at the е strength of their attachments to occupations or types ої wor 
same levels of skill. 
Minority of workers accounted for a disproportionate share of all 
changes that were made. Approximately three-fifths of all workers 
bm Survey had more than one employer during the decade, hat " 
any © Of the total accounted for half of all jobs held. Young workers 
tr vine entrants, regardless of age, appear to shop around for jobs and 
"t various types of work or employment situations, so that it may 
that a years or more before workers settle Ei = i ie ri 
can "ed ens er or feel qualified to pursue, ог П ar er en 08 ar 
issatisfieg, living, At all levels of work there were p преби 
s with their jobs and there were those who ike Е eir " rk. 
e group would indicate that it takes all kinds of peop'e to 
Society's tasks. - 
Чопа en studies of job satisfaction are related to conditions of occupa- 
On mobility, severa] problems of work life in middle age are revealed. 


e 
Ps of these studies in the summer of 1945, conducted by the staff of 
“ston's Office of Public Opinion Research (81), dealt with the fol- 


job 
i 
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lowing three aspects of motivation: (a) satisfactions and frustrations in 
the individual’s contemporary work life, (b) concrete aspirations for 
improvement of status of self and children, and (c) relatively abstract 
and generalized goals or values. 

Satisfactions with work reported by 1,100 men, representing a cross 
section of the adult white male population, showed differentials in satis- 
faction between higher and lower occupational strata when persons were 
classified according to usual occupational categories. Large and small 
business and farmer owners and managers stood at the top of the scale 
in persons reporting satisfaction (100, 91, and 95 per cent); semiskilled 
and unskilled laborers stood at the bottom (76, 72 per cent). The skilled- 
manual group reported satisfaction in slightly larger per cent than the 
professional and white-collar workers—a difference interpreted as prob- 
ably due to pay differentials and the fact that the skilled-manual category 
contained foremen with managerial functions and numerous independent 
artisans. Among the reasons given for frustration and grievances were 
low pay or profit, thwarted ambitions, and lack of possibilities for ad- 
vancement. 

Questions which tapped goals and values in work yielded replies 
showing five sorts of gratification were most desired: independence, self- 
expression, security, a chance to serve others, and interesting experience. 
Power, fame, esteem, leadership, and profit were less desired than the 
first five goals, Differences existed in the values of the top and bottom 
levels of occupations: Self-expression, leadership, and interesting SF 
perience were large-business owners' most frequent choices, and security 
was the most frequent choice of unskilled laborers. These differences 
probably express important differences in needs at various levels, but 
the fact that all levels included the five desires mentioned most frequently 
would strongly suggest the need for guidance in adult years in planning 
and preparing for social, civic, and various interesting leisure-time ac- 
tivities as well as for maintaining and improving work adjustment. The 
additional fact that the great majority of dismissals from work stem from 
difficulties of personality and interpersonal relationships also emphasize? 
the need for assistance in the improvement of general life adjustment 
in mature years. Я 

A Fortune Magazine Survey reported in 1947 (32) yielded data sim 
lar to the 1945 Princeton Survey and some additional data regarding 
specific groups. About one-half of factory workers evidenced frustratio? 
because work gave them no opportunity for personal initiative, ай f 
per cent replied that even a job well done was a blind alley. Over hal 
would have chosen a different occupation if they had had the chance 
to start over again. In contrast, 94.2 per cent of the management expresse 
the view that they would not care to change. The interpreter asks whether 
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this is an illustration of the successful being happy or kidding themselves 
that they are. 

Ta The picture is not quite so dark when different groups estimate the 
interesting qualities of their jobs. Their work was checked as “interest- 
mg” by 924 per cent of the professional and executive group, 71.7 per 
cent of salaried employees, 47.7 per cent of factory workers, and 48.7 
Per cent of union members; and as “all right” by 6.2, 23.7, 80.5, and 34.1 
cent respectively of these groups. This brings 70 to 80 per cent of 
ond and union members and over 95 per cent of salaried employees 

ese two categories. 

The desire of many workers, as summarized in this survey, to be 
treated like human beings, to hope for advancement through honest 
cllort, and to have outlets for personal initiative appears to be receiving 
E attention from management. Reports of studies of work morale 

the Survey Research Center, University of Michigan (35), describe 
Projects based on group-dynamics theory to provide for more partici- 

E of Workers in the planning with supervisory line обоа. Materials 

dustrial relations are increasingly emphasizing this approach. 

he whole picture of job adjustment in adult years raises the question 

a ee much dissatisfaction is the result of discrepancies bateen un- 
istic aspirations in adolescent years and the realities of work life. 
aias ler vocational guidance in the schools — цаа a 
Ensen HI and could continuing guidance p» positae abes 

: Nie" : a 
Vocations Aum wa ОНИ in img 58 ] ointed out 
опа] success may be changing? Donald Super has pointec о 

ap descriptions of the worker in terms of his i egi = 
or Usness, and output are now veering toward emp 14515 сай пе 

: er's relations with his fellow employees. subordinates, err 

rion tomers; also, that the worker's satisfaction in his work, id the 

! of his vocational adjustment, is whether he has the Е дж unity 
is а“ Kind of person he wants to be—“to express his interests, Er 

Mities, achieve his values and meet his emotional needs (36, p. 8). 


Worker’ ОЁ such criteria, the schools may need to help the prospective 
- n H M 

avo 17 to choose and plan his work life more realistically, to plan for 

р eng Pal Pursuits, and to develop the personal characteristics of de- 

other ity, Cooperation, honesty, and ability to oi pai 2 

; "ipi. i e for 

a orive] e that those responsi 

пов ee tee orker initiative and self- 


Теа]: = i ore W 
“alization are opening the doors to m 


Tite 


ears have yielded percentages of 


l4 
Satis Ob-sati ges of 
s» 92. per cent, with a median о: 


Sfacti Sfaction studies over the past eighteen y 
15 On with: 2 
T Cent Guim various groups ranging from as 

* One can almost take one's choice (33, 3 ). 
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Problems of adjustment in later maturity 


The importance of guidance in the later years of life is now being 
widely recognized because of increased life expectancy and the growing 
percentage of older people in the population. Adjustment problems of 
older people are now being studied almost as intensively as those of 
children and adolescents, but adequate longitudinal studies are not yet 
available, and programs of service to this older age group are lagging 
far behind the current awareness of needs. 

Two recent investigations, one a survey of the nature and patterns 
of problems of adjustment of about 3,000 persons over 60 years of age 
by Cavan, Burgess, Havighurst, and Goldhamer (37); and the other an 
intensive study of a sampling of 100 people over 65 years of age in 
“Prairie City” carried on by Havighurst and Albrecht (38), have yielded 
a large store of information about the life patterns and concerns of older 
people. 

An inventory, “Your Attitudes and Activities,” used in these investi- 
gations included categories of health, family, friends, leisure and recrea- 
tion, clubs and organizations, employment history, financial security, 
early life, and attitudes. Biographical data for many individuals filled in 
the outlines of the summarized results of the inventory to provide a 
living picture of a large segment of older people in the population. The 
items in the inventory were assigned score values by judges on the basis 
of comparisons of groups of older individuals who had been adjudged 
well adjusted or poorly adjusted by interviewers. The median score on 
this Attitude Inventory used as indicative of personal adjustment de- 
clined from the early sixties until the later periods іп the survey group. 
Some of the specific trends with increasing age in this sample group 
were: decrease in the amount of close companionship, in participation 
in many activities, in number of hobbies, in plans for the future, in 
feelings of satisfaction with health status, in feelings of happiness, use- 
fulness, zest, and interest in life; increase in physical handicaps, illness 
and nervousness, in religious activities and dependence upon religion 
and in a feeling of economic security, despite a lower income, particularly 
on the part of women. 


tivities in their sixties and early seventies, but the situation was reverse 
in later years. Women reported more physical handicaps, had more 
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religious activities, but seemed less happy than men. Their median score 
on the Attitude Inventory was lower than the score for men. 

The findings in these two studies are so comprehensive that it is im- 
Possible to summarize them adequately in a few paragraphs. They show 
that there is the same type of spread in individual adjustments in later 
maturity that is to be found in any age group. Also, they indicate that 
many of the problems faced by older people are caused not only by the 
aging process but also by the influences of the culture as it impinges on 
this age group. Havighurst and Albrecht (38) explored the prevailing 
assumption of а somewhat hostile, disapproving attitude toward the 
aged in our culture by means of a questionnaire entitled “What do you 
think about activities for older people?” They interpreted their findings 
ES negating any widespread blanket disapproval of older people in 
America and concluded (38, p. 39): “We think well of elderly people 
Who make a success of their old age, and we think ill of those who are 
Unfortunate enough to be failures in their later years.” 

ressey and Simco (39) have attempted to describe the characteristics 
of Successful as contrasted with “problem” old people, using case studies 
Prepared by psychology students. In this comparison of over 500 cases, 
19 appeared that the successful could be differentiated by continuing 
seefulness, many social relationships, and maintenance of various ac- 

Wities and interests, The reviewer of this study comments that possible 
Крш bias of cases reported and of material included would preclude 

rawing of general conclusions. However, studies of the happiness 

d of the worries of older people suggest that these factors are very 

™Portant in the maintainance of personally satisfying adjustments in 
age, 

One Study by Morgan (40) of several hundred persons 70 years of 
Be or Older who were receiving old-age allowances attempted to un- 
Over Sources of happiness and unhappiness, comforts, and worries in 

М 15 older age group. The happiest in the group studied appeared to 

9 the busie, | ; 'omen seemed to find it easier to 

ke siest and most active, and wom е 
JUSy than he positive side of the ledger the following 
Care zen. On thei ; acts with one's family, 
ed most f. dv for the happiest: contacts 
Plen А st frequently for the happ b. pride in children, good 
hea] 9 do, ability to do some kind of work, pr pao end 
th, liki д ial interests, sociability and friends, 
jd some 18 to work, hobbies or special interests, я 
the 07е club ye.” ed much less frequently in 
he lives Cub life. All these assets appear 
Th the unhappiest. 
© thi ppiest : ased members 
am things missed most from younger years sees ies = pa 
dee, У, health d physical activity, work, social activ P > 
i1 ase i аза ae ‘ries reported were: finan- 
sal 0; friends, own home. The greatest worries repo de gu orit 
ad тіз and dependence, concern for казе v enm wert nt 
S E Ef 7 5 
Ysica] dependence, inability to work, family 
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trangements, and death. The percentage of the last-mentioned item 
among the total was negligible. 

Reports of happiness in elderly people offer conflicting evidence. Al- 
though most elderly subjects have reported higher degrees of happiness 
at early ages, only 3 per cent of one aged group interviewed expressed 
the fact that they were unhappy. It has been emphasized that happiness 
is a multidimensional quality that is difficult to estimate or measure (39, 
p. 365). 

Studies of the physiological and psychological aspects of aging are 
indicating that individual differences in these processes are striking and 
that no simple conclusions can be drawn regarding expectancies as to 
physical or mental decline with age (41). Longitudinal studies of in- 
dividuals are needed to try to discover the causal factors in the early. 
decline of physical and mental powers or their persistence on relatively 
high levels into advanced years. Medical, psychological, and sociological 
research will undoubtedly clarify this problem in the future and thus 
provide foundations for a more helpful guidance service for later ma- 
turity than is available at present. It is now clear that such a service 
should reach back at least into early adult years when some of the basic 
preparation in life attitudes, interests, and physical- and mental-health 
conservation can be initiated. 

All the findings about later maturity point to the need for guidance 
services that include: (1) assistance to youths and adults in the recog- 
nition of, and preparation for, the changed adjustments of old age; ай 
(2) direct assistance in old age in appraising assets and liabilities ап 
in the planning of suitable life regimens that will yield satisfaction ап 
happiness through usefulness, self-realization, and a sense of integratio? 
within the culture. As at all levels, this guidance, to be effective, must 
be coordinated with the provision of environmental opportunities £0 
carry out plans. This is an unusually crucial problem today with the older 
age group, since guidance and adjustive services, while increasing rapidly, 
are seriously inadequate for this age level. Wilma Donahue (42, p- 115) 


has outlined three immediate functions of education in relation to th? 


older adults, in addition to the guidance function: (a) promotion of the 


adjustment of older people through helping to create appropriate atti 
tudes toward them in Society, and opportunities for the continued use 
of their talents and skills; (b) training of personnel to serve older peoP i 
and (c) the promotion of research to increase knowledge about agi? 
and to improve individual and social practice. А 
In spite of the wide spread of individual differences in problems with? 
the older age group as at all other levels, evidence is emerging of the! 
many common problems and their common need to use guidance tech” 
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niques in revising plan ivi i i 
| s for li > 
adjustments. 5р г living and in making many new types of 


Somme x 
IMPLICATIONS FOR Group GUDANCE or COMMON HUMAN PROBLEMS 


ps elementary school level 
" e De that children do not appear to identify as many problems 
vilis E vo also that teachers’ judgments may tend to differ some- 
о binis T of parents and children regarding the relative incidence 
act that "n , social, and educational problems at various age levels. The 
Seem i b arger percentages of parents and children than of teachers 
mentar е aware of educational problems in the upper half of the ele- 
site di pue should at least cause educators to examine reasons for 
Eun m Are the parents, and therefore the children, over- 
Ereatoy i ing academic achievement, whereas teachers are seeing the 
а ie of emotional and social aspects of maturing? Or, is 
i s about successful schoolwork related 


Тп of parents and children 
ressed by Erikson 


™ part 
( to the fundamental need for accomplishment st 


а 
for se characteristic feature of this stage of human growth? Reasons 
net. ed may stem from both tendencies, but they suggest two 
in ns for careful investigation: Are the schools doing enough to 


otional maturing 
d of childhood? 
of real accom- 


1, 

Е т The problem of helping e 
егес As, of course, related to that of ada 
rent att °s in abilities. Another question is whet 
d learn sation to helping each child to improve his methods of learning 

The sns Ways adapted to his own individual bents. 

id they Vidence in clinical studies (20) that many children fear failure 
high Sc Move upward in the grades and the widespread concern among 
need о 901 and college students about poor study habits suggest the 
Neth ^ More assistance to pupils at all levels in developing efficiency 
done B 1 learning, Here is a field in which much direct work can be 
R mi 'elping children to analyze their strengths and weaknesses in 
‘kills in tols of learning, such as reading and arithmetic, and in their 
Deci с „Батеѕ and human relationships. Group study eventuating in 
а chij vidual plans of improvement may often reduce the anxiety 
Who is fearful of failure by providing him with a definite plan 
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of attacking his problems. Mutual assistance among pupils in working 
on specific skills can give status not only to the academically gifted child 
but also to those who excel in games, artistic, or manual activities and 
physical skills. Like anything else, this attention to skills in learning to 
learn can be overdone and even lead to a stifling of creative, spontaneous 
self-expression, but it may be that modern educational programs have 
tended to relegate these skills in too great a degree to the area of in- 
cidental learnings. We are recognizing that pupils with serious handicaps 
in the tools of learning may need special remedial assistance. Prevention 
of some of these handicaps may result from more careful analysis of 
the learning situations in which these tools are forged and sharpened. 
The developmental tasks of childhood and preadolescence as formu- 
lated by Havighurst (2) provide helpful categories for the classification 
of various guidance problems that lend themselves to group as well as 
individual approaches. Two tasks of middle childhood, learning skills 
necessary for ordinary games and developing fundamental skills in read- 
ing, writing, and calculating, have already been considered as they 1e- 
late to the achievement of a sense of accomplishment. The tasks of learn- 
ing to get along with age-mates, developing attitudes toward social 
groups and institutions, and developing conscience, morality, and a scale 
of values are involved in such group concerns as the distribution of 
responsibilities in the classroom; how these responsibilities can be са!” 
ried out better by all in the group; planning how to improve behavior 
in the halls or on the playground; how to share materials and equipment 
fairly; how to deal with annoying or unsportsmanlike behavior; how to 
respect each other's possessions and learn not to tell “fibs”; how to make 
friends; how to work and play together better; how to entertain parent 
at a party; how to act on an excursion; how to get along better with 
brothers and sisters; how to be a good member of the family group. 
The task of building wholesome attitudes toward oneself as а 810% 
in organism subsumes many problems in physical and mental hygien® 
"apt pe 54 Physical ailments which children report (зев раве 
à nc the apparent justification of these complaints in clin? 
findings (20), an illustration will be included of an experimental en 
al hygiene was coordinated with healt? 
ations. In this investigation (43) por 
minations by physicians and interview 


i tuated in planned health regimens 
each child. Health instruction and activities in the classroom were inter 
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gains as measured by a series of checks on general physical condition, 
nutrition, firmness of muscle, posture, teeth, and the number of defects 
Corrected. And interestingly enough, these children in the experimental 
8roup had also made greater gains than the control group in their 
Tecords on tests of educational achievement. 

We know full well that information about desirable practices in the 
n area, or in any other area, will not necessarily lead to the desired 
behavior, The next step beyond information about good health habits 
hm of examining their relevancy for a particular individual, since 

eeds of each individual are unique, because of differences in in- 
за stitution, predispositions to disease, and possible паш онре ге- 
аы rom previous illness or injury. The third step, then, is for each 
iu ual to create a tailor-made health regimen suited to his particular 
“5. And finally this tailor-made program must be translated into 
abitua] behavior before it can have any significant effect on the in- 

Vidual’s physical and mental health. 
in en last three steps require much understanding of = ERETI 
and th otal milieu, understanding on the part of the teac y mes hi 2 
Using » parents. However, the techniques of collecting, eva uating, an 

he he are pretty much the same for all individuals. 


E with both children and parents 
ally 


de alth information 

'S a place for planned group study 
ay lead to a really functioning health program that may actu 
t human lives, | 


tis = € of mental hygiene we ha 
Which h is in such studies of children's fe х ep 
ave indicated that children do not realize that something can 

ne about their fears and worries. Clinical studies, such as those 
Hi and Ilg, verify the succession of fears at different ages and 
and worries which a skillful, under- 

cus of casual, objective study and 


ге have many suggestions as to guid- 
ars as those of Jersild (1), 


standin many common problems 
thus 5 teacher can bring into the fo 


and ae to reduce emotional tensions inevitably Lace qoe er 
Mi A Approaches to these problems are considered in a ie i 
be я У of the personal- and social-adjustment problems of pupils can 
Som, Pproacheq through the group in various ways. Understanding of 
“nus 9 the problems of isolated or rejected children with handicaps or 
abou *" characteristics can often be fostered indirectly through stories 
in и Children. This approach has been widely used to increase 
Cul па] acceptance of racial and cultural ‘differences and improve inter- 
dif relationships, The method applies equally well to interpersonal 
lil 9068 With caution in not directing undesirable attention to already 
Often e children, A skillful teacher in the right school atmosphere can 
The di cooperation of a group directly in helping a schoolmate. 
task of achieving personal independence relates not only to in- 
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creased responsibility and self-direction in carrying through specifie е 
but also to the widening sphere of activities in which children e 
choices of activities both in and out of school. This widening of 8 hoi © 
of activities presents the challenge to the school of providing oppor x а 
for the exploring of a great variety of interests and of assisting chi Ld 
to discover and develop suitable interests that are not only of immedia ; 
value in personal growth but that may eventually be the foundation 
for vocational and avocational planning in adolescent years. Jersild € 
ported (1, p. 81) that children did not evidence too deep an interes, 
in radio, but rather appeared to be marking time in the hours p 
with it for lack of anything better to do. How true is this of television! 
And are we fostering enough interests that may lead into creative ex- 
pression throughout life? Also, considering the rather widespread a 
cern shown from at least the fourth grade (see pages 68 to 69) p» 
future lifework and the importance of deep and abiding interests i 
both vocational and avocational planning in adolescence, it may <= 
be that much experimentation is needed to reveal what more can эй 
accomplished through hobby clubs and various types of group cme 
at the elementary school level to assist children to discover and develor 
more lasting interests and hobbies. Я 
The delightful description of Scratchfoot Ranch by Celia и 
(see Appendix) was included to illustrate many kinds of oni Ini 
guidance learnings that can be achieved through a functional get 
program. For example, these children were not consciously and bu 
posefully learning about the world of work, but they were води 
much insight into current problems of farming and marketing in A 
historical setting; they were learning to meet emergencies, to face "m 
sponsibilities, and to cooperate with mutual helpfulness in the purs" 
of their group-established goals. They were learning to accept es 
orient new members, to tackle their problems of interpersonal rper 
ships democratically and peacefully, to cooperate with parents and c! 
zens in the community, and to grapple with economic problems of Pu 
and loss, supply and demand. And, not incidentally as far as teac ie 
planning went, they were advancing beyond their grade expectans" 
in reading and arithmetic skill. There was unusual freedom of teacher 
pupil planning and activity in this Scratchfoot Ranch, but various opp а 
tunities for guidance of the types exemplified in this program in fe 
first and second grades can be provided through the ingenuity of {620 
ers, pupils, parents, and administrators in any situation. the 
Special attention has been given at this point to illustrations of BE 
guidance implications of needs and problems at the elementary SC а 
level because planned group approaches have not been so fully develoP 
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here as at the secondary school and college levels. Only a few illustra- 
tions of possibilities for the older age groups will be cited in this chapter. 


Implications for group approaches in high school and college 


Broadly speaking, all the problems of this period may be classified as 
problems of learning how to grow up, in the sense of discarding child- 
ood patterns of dependency which cling, working out new patterns of 
lving through the transitional period of adolescence, and preparing for 

€ imminent adjustments of adulthood. 

Most of the common problems and worries identified by high school 
and College students may be summarized as follows: 

nderstanding physiological developments 
Accepting and achieving appropriate sex roles 
nderstanding and improvement of one’s personality 
Shifting from adult authority to self-dependence 
Chieving successful and satisfying social roles 
“cceeding in present work in school . | . 4 
d S ie, for successful entrance into one's occupation, marriage, an 
ба of adulthood 
of lus problems of adolescence have 
signed p ва дакла, Ly si ssibility of lack of prepara- 
Hon at s e methods may osia и r^ d or the need for 
Assista mao dans fur ner аа 3 = n emphasis upon 
acad nce at each new stage in the process, of inerea 3 phim 
“mic learning, and of the cultural pressures of making gooc 

4 45 One test of one's worth, and as the path to other life goals. Е 
р oe OF the beginnings of new curriculum developments to oum 
xj, unity for learnings with respect to adolescent pu 
Dro 5 Were reviewed in Chapter 2. Evidence of much progress in 
Brams w. dicate that these newer 


oer uniti jori dolescents. An- 
Othe: tunities are not yet available to the majority of ado 


E H 
Probl i rovidi ortunity 
of em is that of providing Opp à 
materials from all the a sciences that have bearings on these 


"e 
"ions of growing up. This problem reaches beyond the usual. des 
ties teacher-counselor plan, and also the homeroom, where oppor nt 

Are us i i i i is statement is = 
паса "Sually limited to informal discussion. This 


Setups F disparage some of the excellent wor : 
: ў : 
Aiteryi D forma] discussions of common problems w 


not been stated here in the order 
s. The first place usually as- 
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nl H AT al 
to present approaches and to provide more opportunities for "pains 
counseling closely coordinated with group study, and for еза g 
learning through social and civic experience in the extracurriculum. 
о 


Implications for group approaches in adult life 


Available researches, a few of which have been summarized in es 
chapter, point up the need for continued study and guidance ioni 
hood of problems of marital relationships, parenthood, боари опа, 
progress, and social-civic aspects of living; and, in later ир Jn 
problems of readjustment to limited physical activity and work opr е. 
tunities, narrowed social and friendship ties, and of the use of increas : 
amounts of leisure time. Parent-education programs, some isolated не 
amples of guidance through groups for occupational —— dM 
Some recent programs for social and occupational rehabilitation im 
aged can be cited as contributing to the solution of these Leer я 
In the main, however, this is а virgin field, except as the tremenc d 
expansion of adult education has provided opportunity for = а 
learning at all ages. Rarely has guidance, either individual or in de 
been an integral part of this adult-education program on any extend 
scale. ый 

The rapid increase of programs of group therapy suggests the n 


i and 
for preventive and developmental guidance services in adulthood 

later maturity, Many group ther 
introduction or 
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Surveys and clinical studie. 


have 
$ such as have been reviewed here 
shown that each Successive st: 


Evidence of such res 
linquency, crime, menta] 
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sto 
Wes m Kos ie aa from many biological and cultural sources, dif- 
A Пена = „с or each individual. . 
est be helped to pai ance is that of discovering how individuals may 
№ cope intellives am oo of the insight, learnings, and skills needed 
exploring and " atly anc effectively with the task and the adventure of 
some guide sni each new stage of life as it emerges. We have 
Euidance E Ў гот past experience and experimentation, but each 
aries of ou. € must be an explorer helping to push back the bound- 
challenge A and uncertainty as to best ways of meeting this 
which c ongning chapters we shall examine some of the ways in 
of helping oe in guidance are being attempted as one means 
meet some of our common life needs. 
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4 LEARNING TECHNIQUES 
IN GROUP GUIDANCE 


Tue LEARNING Process IN GUIDANCE 


The term “learning techniques” has been used in the title of this chapter 
to direct attention to the learnings, involving new insights and changes 
in attitudes and behavior, that may occur for individuals through various 
5тоир approaches in guidance. It seems plausible to assume that the 
learning processes fostered through guidance are basically the same as 
those in all other phases of learning. The differences are likely to reside 
in objectives, the nature of learning situations, and the techniques em- 
ployed. The learning that occurs in the traditional academic classroom is 
likely to be quite different from that which takes place in the informal, 
Permissive group coming to grips with problems of self-appraisal, self- 
direction, and interpersonal relationships. 

Guidance through groups may involve the same learning processes as 
guidance through interviews. Here again the differences lie in the differ- 
ent learning situation, the more direct approach to individual concerns 
in the interview, and the possibilities here for learning on deeper levels 
of the personality than in the group situation. This last-mentioned differ- 
ence may not be true of group psychotherapy as compared with clinical 
Counseling, There are, of course, many variations in learning situations 
among different types of interviews, and some interviews will not touch 
as vital aspects of learning as will some types of group work. 

Effective guidance through groups generally requires the same per- 
Missive and friendly atmosphere of understanding and acceptance of in- 
dividuals as does counseling. The requirement presents to the leader of 
а group not only the necessity of expressing these attitudes himself to- 
Ward the entire group, but of fostering the same attitudes among mem- 
bers of the group in their relationships with each other. This probably 
"scribes the ideal learning situation for any purpose, but it is especially 
portant where emotionally tinged personal concerns may be scruti- 
nized in a group. Guiding the learning process in these areas requires a 
leader who understands the dynamics of his own personality as well as 
9f others and who can use his personality freely to serve the needs of 


© group without using the group to meet some of his own needs. Inves- 
97 
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tigations of the processes of group interaction are providing helpful in- 
sights about best ways of creating good learning situations. 


CONTRIBUTIONS or RESEARCH IN Group DYNAMICS 


The skillful, experienced teacher or counselor will recognize many of 
the ideas expressed under this heading as understandings which have 
been gained in working with class groups. Some of the ideas may never 
have been verbalized consciously. Many of them are embodied in the 
principles of modern teaching and in the psychology of group relation- 
ships that stems far back in the past. 

In recent years there has been an acceleration of research concerning 
the nature of group life, and the expression group dynamics has come 
into current use together with a whole body of new terms such as are 
essential in any science for reporting research findings. Every person 
working with groups will want to add some of these new terms to his 
vocabulary in order to utilize new research as it is published. We shall 
use only a few of these new terms here and, insofar as possible, reinter- 
pret them in nontechnical terms. 

This new research on the dynamics of group life is being conducted 
by persons trained in several different disciplines and under the auspices 
of universities and other organizations concerned with practical problems 
of group life. There is a significant body of previous and continuing re- 
search in anthropology, sociology, psychology, and all the fields related 
to human life and behavior to be drawn upon and often reinterpreted by 
this new group of research workers. As in the field of individual person- 
ality, there are wide gaps in our knowledge about group life; but in both 
areas we need to organize and use what knowledge we have as research 
expands the boundaries. 

In this newly named field of group dynamics the term “syntality” is 
being used frequently to describe for the group what we call “person- 
ality” for the individual. Syntality refers to all the interrelated attributes 
or independent variables by which a group may be defined, All these 
variables are not yet clearly formulated and portrayed by research. 


У” and “honesty.” Synergy has two 
the energy needed to keep the group 
і ynergy,” or the energy available to move toward 
the achievement of group goals. "Group structure" refers to all the be- 


bavior relationships within the group, such as status gradients depend- 


aspects: "maintenance Synergy," or 
intact; and "effective s 
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ing upon the varying roles of individual members, clique relationships 
which involve the whole field of sociometry, and the nature of leader- 
ship. Leadership and cohesiveness within groups are being subjected 
to much study in relation to measures of group performance in their 
“locomotion” toward goals. 

Perhaps we should add to this brief review of terms a definition of a 
“group.” Raymond Cattell offers the following definition as most essen- 
tial (1, p. 20): “, . . a group is a collection of organisms in which the 
existence of all (in their given relationships) is necessary to the satisfac- 
tion of certain individual needs in each.” He notes that while a group is 
held together by certain interests (cohesiveness), these interests are not 
necessarily the same for each individual member. The term “dynamics” 
as applied to groups refers to all the interacting forces within groups as 
they are organizing and operating to achieve their objectives. 

What assistance can group dynamics afford the teacher or leader of 
а guidance group? Perhaps the major questions it suggests are: “Do I 

ave a group in the sense of the definition quoted previously? If not, how 
can I help my collection of individuals to become a group? How shall I 
include myself? What role shall I play in order to be most helpful in 
the group? What are the common interests of group members? Or how 
may common interests be developed? How can I help each individual to 
play his best role in the group? How can I study the syntality and struc- 
ture of my group and help them to set significant goals and to cooperate 
effectively in working toward the achievement of these goals?” 

Obviously, the traditional academic teaching methods will not fit into 
this approach, nor is the alternative to turn this difficult problem over 
to immature students to handle without adequate guidance. Either of 
these extremes has been the cause of many failures in homeroom or other 
Stoup-guidance programs. 

The problem of first importance for the guidance leader (though per- 

арѕ not the first step chronologically) is to study the group with a view 
to understanding its syntality and structure, This will involve studying 
the members of the group both individually and collectively. Is it a fairly 
Omogeneous group or one of wide variations in general ability, eco- 
nomic and cultural background, social and emotional maturity, and 
academic achievement? Are there barriers to free intercommunication 
among members? What is the sociometric status with respect to cliques 
and the acceptance or rejection of individuals? * What are some of the 
common interests of members of the group which may serve as starting 
Points for the group study, discussion, or other activity? 
€ answers to many of these questions must be sought in long-range 
Personnel records of individual members, and in carefully planned obser- 


i Я я 
Зее Pp. 195-199 for a description of sociometric techniques. 
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vation and study of the individuals in action within the group and of 
the total group in action. To secure such information the teacher or guide 
must plan time for the study of personnel records and for individual 
interviews. To study the individuals and the group in action, the leader 
must plan and initiate suitable activities at the start or be alert for suit- 
able group initiative. These initial activities serve the double purpose of 
studying the individuals collectively and of helping to bring a real group, 
with common interests and goals and an effective structure of interrela- 
tionships, into existence. 

In many school programs, the curriculum may provide for particular 
areas of study in the guidance field at designated grade levels or in spe- 
cific subjects. Examples of these areas of study include educational or 
vocational planning, self-appraisal, understanding human behavior, im- 
proving learning skills, getting along with others, or school citizenship. 

The procedure of letting a group choose a problem and organize im- 
mediately with elected officers frequently fails to weld a really cohesive 
group out of a collection of individuals. Some are likely to be left out in 
the cold, and a topic of apparent interest may soon pall on the group. 
The teacher or guide has the responsibility of providing opportunity for 
enough orientation and exploration within a field of study or activity and 
for enough intercommunication among individuals to tap common, fun- 
damental interests and to help each individual to begin to find a satisfy- 
ing place within the group structure. It requires keen insight and skill 
to know when the emerging group is ready for each successive step in 
assuming responsibility for group action. It is always wise for the guide 
to be cognizant of his own best role to serve the group as it emerges, OY 
he may find himself undesirably isolated on the one hand, or perhaps too 
much the center of attraction or power on the other hand, to serve the 
best interests of the group. 

Motion pictures, presentation of case studies, storytelling, individual 
or committee study, and reports on specific problems, dramatizations. 
lectures, informal discussion, and buzz sessions are among the multitude 
of possibilities at the command of any teacher or group leader. Such 
orienting activities, skillfully planned and executed, will create opportu- 
nities for the interaction of individuals in a way that will enable them to 
become acquainted with each other and will stimulate the development 
of a group structure of interrelationships that can pave the way for real 
group organization and leadership. 

Beyond these initial stages the teacher or guide should strive to be ап 
integral part of a cohesive group with common interests in which each 
member senses that he has a respected place and a unique role to play 
in helping the group to reach its own group-determined goals. 
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Leadership in a group 


Research in group dynamics has led to a new concept of the nature of 
leadership. Much of the earlier research had been directed toward under- 
standing of the essential qualities of the leader. More recent studies have 
indicated that effective leadership depends not so much upon specific 
qualities of personality as upon the working relationships of an individual 
within a group structure in which he acquires status through active par- 
ticipation and through demonstrating his capacity for helping the group 
to carry out cooperative tasks. Significant personal aspects of this capacity 
for expediting cooperative effort appear to be intelligence, alertness to 
needs and motives of others, and insight into situations, further rein- 
forced by such qualities as responsibility, initiative, persistence, and self- 
confidence (2). 

The newer definition of leadership carries the implication that it may 
not be so much an attribute of individuals as an aspect of organization. 
Like authority, leadership appears to be determined by a system of inter- 
relationships and involves varying degrees of influence and responsibility. 
With leadership thus conceived as a function of group organization, it 
Would follow that, except in a completely authoritarian group, there 
would be varying degrees of influence and responsibility among mem- 
bers and, therefore, varying degrees and kinds of leadership within the 
Broup. 

One of the responsibilities of the teacher or guide is to work for the 
Utilization by the group of its leadership potentials and to help all indi- 
viduals to belong really to the group and to grow through contributing 
their best services to the group (1, pP- 39-51). The newer concept of 
leadership provides a helpful approach to these problems by breaking 

own the older dichotomy between leaders and followers. Each member 
of a group can be helped to play both roles effectively. 

f course, some individuals will exert more influence on a group than 
Will others, But the trend in interpreting research in group dynamics is 
toward recognition that any member of a group exerts leadership to the 
extent that the syntality of the group is modified by his presence. Ac- 
Cording to this viewpoint, all member actions which help the group 
achieve its objectives are leadership functions in varying degrees, and 
it would be inconsistent to speak of “the leader” of a group (1, pp. 
585-550), 


Factors influencing group cohesiveness or solidarity 


A cohesive group may be defined as one in which everyone works 
together for a common goal and all are ready to take responsibility for 
Stoup chores and endure frustration in their cooperative efforts. This 
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property of cohesiveness is called the internal power of the group and is 
one criterion of a healthy group. It is evidenced in the various expres- 
sions of “we-ness” as compared with “I-ness” and is characterized by a 
spirit of friendliness and loyalty to fellow members. 

Many factors contribute to this cohesiveness. Among them are the 
obvious factors of a common language and common thought processes, 
common problems and goals, and definite modes and channels of com- 
munication with each other. In the traditional academic class, the mem- 
bers’ opportunities for social contacts with others in the group are severely 
limited, and hence the possibilities for strong group cohesiveness are 
usually less than in a more informal, permissive type of setup. Other 
factors encouraging cohesiveness are frequent association, cooperative 
rather than competitive relationships among members, and stabilized or- 
ganization, with mutual responsibility of each toward the other, involv- 
ing a sense of obligation to cooperate with the others in the satisfaction 
of their individual needs as if they were one's own. The number of 
friendship ties is important, unless these result in cliques which operate 
to divide or splinter the group. Similar norms as to conduct are helpful, 
and as will be noted later, a cohesive group will tend to increase the 
conformity of its members. 

Among the forces which may operate to disrupt or prevent group soli- 
darity are unpleasant experiences, unattractive activities, group frustra- 
tion, conflicting goals, differences regarding suitable ways to reach an 
accepted goal, rivalry for status, or interpersonal dislikes. 

In guiding a group toward a suitable type of organization, a leader 
should be aware of both disruptive and cohesive influences and help the 
group to avoid pitfalls and to strive for solidarity. Research in group dy- 
namics has indicated clearly the difficulties which any teacher or leader 
may encounter if he allows himself to get into a position where he and 
the group are pitted against each other. Another type of difficulty may 
ensue, however, if the leader becomes so completely identified with the 
group that he loses his status as adult counselor. It requires great social 
sensitivity and real maturity of personality to be in the “we-group” and 
still not so completely of it that perspective on the adult guidance role 
is lost. 

The cohesiveness of a group is not an end goal in itself, but merely а 
means to some valued objectives. Experimental research is indicating 
that there is no necessary relationship between the cohesiveness and pro- 
ductivity of a group. The nature of the leadership within the group, the 
ability and skills of individual members, and the kind of problem upon 
which a group is working may all have their influences upon the end 
product. A few experiments have opened up the question of the effect 
of group interaction upon creative and critical activity and point to the 
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possibility of the blocking of creative performance under some circum- 
stances (8, pp. 179-184). 

In group situations where the guidance of individuals toward greater 
self-knowledge and optimum self-development are major objectives, it is 
important that the teacher-counselor should not forget the individual in 
the process of fostering group interaction to serve him. While experi- 
mentation is demonstrating that groups may provide significant learning 
and therapeutic experiences for individuals, we are far from a clear and 
full understanding of all the factors that are operating in group situa- 
tions, Warnings are being sounded regarding the possible influences of 
&roup pressures on individuals of independent mind and character whose 
unique contributions to life may need to be protected from the forces 
leading to conformity within the group (4, p. 362). 


l. Effects of "social climate” on group performance 


The extent to which the "social climate" established by a leader affects 
the performance of a group has been investigated experimentally in situa- 
tions in which leaders deliberately created relationships which were suc- 
Cessively authoritarian, democratic, and laissez-faire. 

These social climates were created with respect to small groups of ten- 
year-old boys working together in hobby clubs. The influence of these 
climates on the performance of the members has implications for all 
Éroups that are susceptible to the climate established by a leader. 

When the intention was to establish an authoritarian climate, the 
leader determined the policy of the group; notified the members, step 

У step, what their activities were to be and what techniques were to 
© employed; assigned specific shares of the total work load to each 
member and indicated which members were to work together; issued 
9th praise and criticism in personal terms; and did not directly partici- 
Pate in the activities of the group except when he was demonstrating 
Ow a task was to be done. 

The leader who was attempting to establish a democratic climate en- 
Couraged the group to discuss its policies and reach its own decisions 
With respect to them; tried to present alternatives with respect to tech- 


niques and procedures, and permitted the group to make its choices 


Within the perspective presented by the leader; offered the members the 


SD Dortunity to divide up the tasks to be done and to select their own 

Working partners; oriented his praise and criticism objectively in terms 

ja Sroup goals; and made himself а member of the group without dis- 
Cating himself from the function of leader. 

i he laissez-faire leader offered virtually no guidance to the group while 

oe making its basic decisions; established his willingness to supply 

™ation when asked but otherwise took no part in allocating work; 
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refrained from participating in the activities of the group and in com- 
menting on the performance of the members. 

In these groups it was found that the group members did more work 
and a better quality of work under democratic leadership than under 
the laissez-faire climate. The level of work under democratic leadership 
was also superior to that under authoritarian control, despite the com- 
mon belief that autocracy ensures efficiency. The quantity of work done 
in the authoritarian climate exceeded that done under the other climates, 
but greater originality was manifest under the democratic leadership, and 
the motivation was more sustained. 

. Autocratic leadership precipitated many problems in interpersonal 
relationships, including hostility and aggression, destructiveness, and 
“ganging up" against scapegoats. There were evidences of rebellion, dis- 
content, and frustration. 

While the members of the group were working under authoritarian 
leadership, they tended to be submissive and dependent, and to lose 
their individuality. When the same boys were transferred to democratic 
leadership, there was an increase in friendliness, an emphasis on the 
achievements of the group rather than too strong a competitive emphasis 
on personal achievement, the element of fun became pronounced in the 
group feeling, and a willingness to share group property was mani- 
fest (5). 

There can be many differences in the influences exerted on individuals 
within any one of these three types of climates. Baldwin (6) found that 
different democratic home environments had different effects on children 
with respect to spontaneity and independence. He found the general 
activity level of the environment very important. 

Flanders (7) compared teacher-centered and learner-centered groups 
in a school and found in the former more student hostility toward both 
the teacher and classmates and more withdrawal, apathetic, and aggres- 
sive behavior. He reported a decrease in interpersonal anxiety, and im- 
proved emotional adjustment of participants in the learner-centered 
group. 


2. Influence of leadership on group and individual judgments 
through better utilization of minority opinions 


Studies which have been made of the results achieved by a group in 
solving a problem under the guidance of leadership and without such 
guidance point up the specific contributions which a leader may make. 
It is significant to stress the fact that the contributions of the leader in 
such situations do not stem from his intellectual endowments as such: 
that is, the decisions of the group are better not because the leader has 
superior wisdom, since he himself does not make the decisions; they are 
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better because through his leadership function he motivates the group 
to improve its thinking. 

Many of these contributions are already generally known: the leader 
helps the group determine the exact nature of the problem to be dis- 
cussed; he states the problem in constructive terms in order to evoke con- 
structive reactions to it; he asks provocative questions which will stimu- 
late the thinking of the members of the group. Perhaps not so generally 
known is the function of the leader in bringing forth minority opinions 
within the group. 

If no leadership is provided in discussions revolving about the solution 
of a problem, the views of the minority are often submerged. Social pres- 
sures are such that those who sense that their point of view is in the 
minority often fail to advance it for fear of being ridiculed, ignored, dis- 
liked, or rejected. The skilled leader assesses this situation and creates 
the opportunity for the minority point of view to be expressed and to 
be listened to open-mindedly and without prejudgment. Obviously, the 
minority opinion does not necessarily carry the day, nor is it ipso facto 
Superior to the majority opinion. But, by the same token, the majority 
Opinion of how to solve the problem may not always be the best solution. 

The leader’s contribution is to make the thinking of the minority avail- 
able to the group. If the minority opinion is sound, there will be ample 
°pportunity to explore it, and the group may ultimately modify its initial 
Solution to embody the contributions of the minority or may adopt the 
8 The group has thus, through services of 


Minority Opinion as its own. н : 
1 of its problem-solving action and 


skilled leadership, improved the leve 
enriched its concept of democratic processes (8). 


3. Effects of participatory versus supervisory leadership on group 
ludgment 

the quality of leadership on group judg- 
ent which attempted to determine what 
als within a group to change 


Some insight into the effect of 
oe is provided by an experiment which 
Cadership traits seemed to influence individu 

elr opinions in conformity with group thinking. 

"Or the purposes of the experiment, leaders of some groups were asked 
to function in a participatory capacity, others in a supervisory role. The 

Vo roles parallel, in general approach, the democratic and the laissez- 
àire functions described in a previously discussed experiment, with the 
Participatory leaders actively striving to see that all members of the group 
ЭК part in the discussion, and the supervisory leaders limiting their 
unction to seeing that the discussion was completed within the allotted 
"пе and that the group did not wander too far from the subject under 

Scussion, 

Everyone who took part in the experiment was given a list of twelve 
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prominent persons; he was asked to list them in his order of preference 
for the presidency of the United States. The first listing was done indi- 
vidually, before any discussion was held. The second listing was done as 
a group effort, under the two types of discussion leadership described. 
A third listing, after a reasonable lapse of time, was again done as an 
individual effort. 

Analysis of the three listings revealed that the members who had par- 
ticipated in discussions under participatory leadership were more influ- 
enced by group judgment than those whose discussion was led by a 
person who assumed only the supervisory role. In the third listing, done 
individually after discussion, the “supervisory” members tended to revert 
to the choices they had initially made, whereas the “participatory” mem- 
bers made choices which more closely reflected the thinking of their 
group. 

Two possible implications are suggested by the results of this experi- 
ment: that group opinions formed under supervisory leadership are not 
very strongly held by the members; and that attitudes change more pro- 
nouncedly through a discussion guided by participatory leadership (9). 


4. Importance of functional representation for productivity 


Research in the field of group dynamics has extended into many areas, 
ranging from pure laboratory research to application to existing organi- 
zational situations. It is possible, in many instances, for the teacher or 
counselor to draw implications of value to his specific areas from findings 
yielded by research in completely different fields. 

For instance, a study has been made of the leadership factors which 
contribute to productivity and morale in industrial organizations. Many 
of the factors which were studied may not have direct relevance to teach- 
ing techniques, but it is of significance to report that the study showed 
that productivity tended to increase when workers were positively moti- 
vated by functional representation. That is, the workers who were most 
productive were those who felt that they were given some responsibility 
for deciding how their job was done. 

Close supervision, as such, did not seem to contribute as much to pro* 
ductivity as did the factor of the workers’ being able to plan their own 
work and execute their plans; of their feeling that the supervisors woul 
speak in their behalf in their dealings with management; of the existence 
of easy vertical communication within an industrial organization. 

The indications from this study of the need for democratic structuring 
and for distribution of responsibility within any productive group are as 


pertinent for groups functioning within the framework of an educational 
institution as they are elsewhere (10). 
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5. Effects of group judgment on individual behavior 


The extent to which individual attitudes and responses are affected by 
group judgment is pointed up through studies which explore the relative 
effectiveness of the lecture and the group discussion as devices for cliang- 
ing attitudes of people. 

A number of studies designed to shed light on this problem have been 
carried out. They have involved a number of different types of people 
in varying situations; but they have had several pertinent factors in 
common. They have all had as their objective the gauging of changes in 
People’s attitudes, rather than the measurement of the acquisition of 
knowledge as such. In other words, the studies were concerned with 
what motivated people to apply the knowledge they acquired in such a 
way as to alter their behavior and attitudes. 

Uniformly, the experiments established that group discussion is a more 
effective instrument for influencing attitudes than the lecture method. 
Several implications are suggested by these findings: 

‚ а. No matter how competently and persuasively a lecture is presented, 
it seems to have little effect on changing habitual responses of the lis- 
teners, In a group discussion, on the other hand, as the information is 
disseminated and evaluated by the members of the group, there is a tend- 
епсу to convert it into the basis for a decision. The decision, arrived at 

y the group, has great carry-over for the individuals in their subsequent 


ehavior, 
b. In the group discussion, there is a greater degree of involvement 


Оп the part of the individual than there is in a lecture situation, and con- 
Sequently the greater likelihood of dislodging existing patterns of response 
and making way for exposure to new patterns. 

с. Although members participated in a discussion as components of a 
Eroup, the decisions, in the experiments which were conducted, did not 
involve group action. Rather, the members were deciding through the 
Sroup process how they were going to act as individuals. 

d. The changes in attitudes brought about through group discussion 
are not achieved by the application of outside pressure, but through the 
*emoving of counterforces within the individual. 

e. Most people tend to adhere to the standards of the group they be- 
ae to. A change in group standards will contribute materially toward 

Teaking down the resistance to change within the individual. 

Before an existing pattern of behavior can be “unfrozen” to clear the 

Way fora new pattern, it is often necessary for the individual to be 
Purged of emotional “sets” which block him from changing. This type 
catharsis can frequently be effected through group discussion (Gl). 
€se studies of the influence of group judgments on individual be- 
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havior are especially significant for group guidance, since it is always 
aimed toward suitable applications by individuals in their own lives of 
learnings in groups. 


SPECIFIC TEACHING TECHNIQUES 


In group guidance, as in all teaching, one of the basic principles in the 
use of methods is that of flexibility in the selection and adaptation of 
varied techniques to meet new and changing situations. A few techniques 
are considered here in terms of their bearings on guidance problems. 
The ones mentioned at this point are those specifically related to teacher- 
class study of various topics or problems. Other techniques are treated 
under various headings in the following sections. 


Democratic teacher-class planning and participation 


Guidance cannot be “taught” like a traditional subject in the cur- 
riculum, even with the most modern methods. Guidance needs and in- 
terests of any particular group of individuals cannot be fully mapped out 
and suitable content thoroughly preplanned by a teacher, though he can 
and should prepare himself by securing an excellent background of 
understanding about the needs, interests, and typical adjustment prob- 
lems of individuals generally in the age group with which he is working. 
One of the first tasks with a specific group is to learn as much as possible 
about persons in the group as individuals. Then one is ready to consider 
how the background information can be used most helpfully. 

The pooling of suggestions by class members as to personal problems, 
worries, and interests, either orally or in writing, will usually provide 
adequate data for a good class starting point on common problems. From 
here class and committee planning with the teacher or leader will gen- 
erally open more vistas than can be explored. This democratic planning 
involves much more than merely pooling ideas and voting. It is a leader's 
role to stimulate thinking, broaden the horizon of possibilities and pro- 
vide, or lead the group to gain, enough background understanding about 
areas or problems suggested for study, so that group judgments will not 
be made blindly. Of course, some immediate interest, such as etiquette 
at a party, can lead into many related questions of dating, boy-and-girl 
relationships, parent-child relationships, and school citizenship. 

Any really democratic group must, of course, be acquainted with all 
the members, and all must feel that they "belong" and must have а feel- 
ing of “we-ness.” The previous discussion of group dynamics has in- 
cluded suggestions from research as to how this group cohesiveness may 
develop. The teacher or leader has a responsibility to help establish а 
friendly, permissive atmosphere in which all may feel at ease and have 
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the desire and the self-confidence to participate as democratic members 
of the group. Naturally, there will be different tempos at which this sense 
of belonging develops. 

The question of when or whether a group will organize with elected 
officers depends entirely on the nature of the group, the problems to be 
studied, or the activities to be planned. When a group is learning meth- 
ods of self-appraisal, or techniques of vocational planning, one should 
not expect an inexperienced class member to assume a major role as 
leader. There may be many activities carried on in connection with such 
study where class leaders will be highly valuable. But class organization 
and parliamentary procedure for suitable class activities should not be 
Confused with democratic participation in class study in the meaning of 
free and full interpersonal communication in thinking, judging, and 
problem solving. The guiding of this process is a challenge to a highly 
skilled teacher. 

Thelan (12) has emphasized the importance of keeping functioning 
Subgroups in a class to a minimum number, in order that each individual 
Will have the largest possible amount of participation. He describes the 
function of the whole class as that of developing need for specific activi- 


ties and learnings on the part of each member, of analyzing requirements 


of learning for the subgroups, and of serving as a clearinghouse and an 


ir к 
iterpreter of over-all progress. 


Dj " . 
'Scussion techniques 


The discussion class has been defined ideally as (13): 


` * + а cooperative attack on a common set of problems, based on a common 
Set of data, materials, and experiences, in which the problem is pursued to as 
Complex and deep a eval as possible. The instructor, ideally, in a discussion 
Pi helps the group focus on the common problem, helps them extend and 
Cepen the problem, brings whatever resources he may have to the attack and 
nelly helps the group recognize when the problem has been solved as well 


e further implications of the solution. 


This definition is somewhat academic for some types of guidance prob- 
ee and it would need to be adapted to maturity levels other than col- 
. Be. However, the definition and the research reported here have some 
Portant implications at all levels. 


tho oom, whose definition is quoted above, 
ught Processes of college students in lectures an j 
is the method of Stimulated Recall. Sound recordings were made during 


We class periods and played back to students within about forty-eight 
a he playback was stopped at critical points, and students were 
ed to report the thoughts they had in the original situation at these 


studied ingeniously the 
d discussion classes 
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points. Classes varied widely in the percentage of reported thoughts 
which were relevant to the lecture or discussion. Each of the lectures 
studied was superior to the average discussion class in the amount of 
relevant thinking reported. However, four-fifths of the discussions evoked 
more thoughts which involve synthesis of ideas and attempts to solve 
problems or questions raised than did the average lecture. Bloom char- 
acterizes the discussion class as still an extremely blunt educational in- 
strument and one that requires time and training on the part of students 
in order to develop competence in its use for problem solving. 

Learning to Listen. One of the major problems for each participant in 
a discussion group is that of forgetting self and learning really to listen 
to all others in the group attentively, with the purpose of understanding 
and evaluating each contribution and working cooperatively with the 
entire group toward some consensus of judgment. This may or may not 
mean unanimity of judgment but will involve judicious consideration of 
all pertinent points of view or solutions. 

Listening has been described (14) as an ability which develops 
through various stages during childhood. These stages have been de- 
scribed as: (a) little conscious listening and easy distraction; (b) half 
listening, but holding fast to one's own ideas; (c) listening passively, 
but with no reaction; (d) listening, forming associations, and responding 
with items from one's own experience; (e) listening and reacting to what 
is said through questions and answers; and (f) listening and reacting 
with genuine mental and emotional participation—a real meeting of 
minds. 

Obviously, the early stages of listening ability are not confined to child- 
hood. One of the responsibilities of the leader is to help all members of 
the group to grow in their listening ability to the point where it becomes 
part of a creative act as described in the last stage. 

Contributing to Discussion. In using discussion productively as а 
learning technique, the leader may find it helpful to be able to recog- 
nize and identify the roles which may be assumed by members of a dis- 
cussion group under democratic structuring (15). 

Although students are rarely aware that they are enacting these roles; 
each function in the following enumeration makes an affirmative contri- 
bution to the group experience, and the teacher who is aware of them 
can guide students toward making such contributions. 

Among characteristic member roles in a democratic group in which 
functional leadership is diffused are: Initiator, the person who suggests 
new activities, new ideas, new problems; Orientor, the person who stimu- 
lates a group to define its goals and determine its direction; Facilitator, 
the communications expert within the group, who sees that all members 
are informed of the particular skills of other members and who calls for 
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restatements, definitions, summaries, in order that the group can assess 
its progress; Encourager, the member who stimulates others to perform 
at their best level; Harmonizer, the member who makes it possible for 
all sides to be heard, reconciles differences, reduces tensions; Summarizer, 
the person who reports back to the group from time to time on the ground 
which has been covered; Fact-seeker, the member who recognizes and 
indicates the points on which additional information is needed; Fact- 
giver, the member who is able to contribute information from his own 
eXperience or from his familiarity with authoritative sources in the field; 
Compromiser, the member who, himself a proponent of a challenged 
Position, is able to yield in order that the group may move ahead; 
Expediter, the member who handles the mechanical and physical ar- 
Tangements for the group; Spokesman, the person on whom the group 
relies to represent its point of view to outside groups; Status role, the 
Person generally accorded respect from other members of the group be- 
Cause of his accomplishments or abilities and who, by his participation, 
8ives status to the group; Recorder, the member who records the official 
action of the group; Evaluator, the person who reports to the group in 
terms of the progress it has made toward its goals (as distinguished from 
© summarizer who reports substantive progress); Analyzer, the mem- 
er Who maintains a group awareness of how it is functioning as a group. 
Perhaps it should be pointed out that in addition to the constructive 
Toles Which are listed above, there are a number of negative roles which 
are often enacted in group discussions. They include the aggressor, who 
attacks the status of others; the blocker, who habitually opposes every- 
ing; the recognition-seeker, who places his own ego needs above the 
Needs of the group; the dodger, who refuses to become involved with 
5 group; the dominator, who has a need to show authority or display 
"uperiority. the help-seeker, who exploits the sympathies of the group; 
16 special-interest pleader, who “lobbies” for a particular solution or 
€cision; the blamer, who is always critical of others and who himself is 
aultless (15), ; 
All Students should have some understandings of what the elements 
t ` Bood discussion are, how to participate in discussion, and some of the 
Schniques of leading a discussion. . . i 
° much emphasis is currently placed on leadership techniques that 
oe Participants in group activity tend to forget that die i Rs 
thig 5004 discussion is shared by everyone in E pese een TR 
у ne of responsibility among the we ofa group, 
© elements which might be stressed are: | "n 
of it n group discussion, very often the whole is ea = " x sum 
life S Darts, Something emerges from the group approach which “a a 
of its own, which is more than the mere adding up of the thinking 
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of a number of individuals. The productiveness of a group in generating 
this creative quality is directly related to the level of participation of its 
members. In other words, a group which is dominated by three or four 
vocal members, with the other members remaining passive, never attains 
this group quality. It does not come to life as a functioning entity. 

2. Participation thus becomes a primary responsibility of everybody 
in group discussion. 

3. Participation means not only the ability to talk but also the ability 
to listen and, most important, the ability to synthesize what is said. 

4. It is the responsibility of all group members to come to a discussion 
prepared. They should know what is to be discussed, have some famil- 
iarity with the subject, and understand what the scope of the discussion 
is to be. If the group has agreed that a specified amount of reading or 
research should be done in preparation for the discussion, every member 
of the group should fulfill his responsibility in this respect. 

5. Members should make every effort not to digress from the subject 
under discussion, and should share the discussion time with everybody 
else who wants to talk. 

6. Good manners are indispensable to good group discussion. Partici- 
pants should remain good-tempered and good-natured; they should not 
indulge in personal remarks; they should respect what others have to say 
and how they say it. 

7. Student members should be made aware of the temptations to use 
a group-discussion situation to serve their own needs, rather than to 
advance the discussion. They should be trained to guard against convert- 
ing a group discussion into a vehicle through which they can fortify their 
egos or work off their hostilities. 

Functions of a Leader. Beyond these responsibilities, which the entire 
group shares, there are specific functions which a discussion leader car- 
ries out. They include the following: 

l. He must serve as a traffic officer, making sure that no one talks too 
much, and everyone talks enough; and making sure, too, that the discus- 
sion does not get off the track. This involves skill in curbing the тет” 
bers who want to monopolize the discussion, without antagonizing them, 
and in encouraging the less verbal members to talk, without embarrassing 
them. 


2. His job is to serve the group and facilitate it, not to dominate O" 
manipulate it. 

3. He should make sure at the outset that everyone understands 
exactly what subject is under discussion, and what the scope of the dis- 
cussion is to be. If a decision is expected to be forthcoming from the 
discussion, this too should be made clear. 


4. A good discussion leader maintains an objective attitude. He sus- 
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pends his personal opinions with respect to the subject under discussion. 
He should express neither agreement nor disagreement with what is said— 
neither approval nor disapproval. His task is to get people to take part 
in the discussion; accepting or rejecting what they say is the function 
of the group, not the leader. 

5. It is usually helpful for the discussion leader to summarize from 
time to time in the course of a discussion, so that the group members are 
made aware of how much or how little headway they have made; in 
what areas they seem to have reached agreement; and what questions 
are still unresolved. 

There are a number of specific techniques which are used in group 
discussion to break through the initial reluctance which many people 


have to talk, and to help build up rapport among members of the group. 
who can talk easily and well if they 


For example, there are many people 
$ 
her persons but who “freeze” when 


are faced with only two or three ot 
they try to talk in a group of twenty-five or thirty. To aid people to 
transfer their sense of ease from small groups to large groups, the “buzz” 
Session technique is often used as a warm-up in group discussions. A 
group is broken down into subgroups of five or six members. Each sub- 
group holds a brief, informal discussion for five or ten minutes. Some- 


times all the subgroups will discuss the same subject, and sometimes 


each group will be asked to take on a specific phase of a broader subject. 
group through its spokes- 


At the end of the brief buzz session, each sub 
man reports to the full group the feeling of his subgroup on the subject 
Under discussion, Several useful functions are served by this technique. 
he most important one is that the device has quickly and painlessly 
Precipitated a great many people into the discussion. A second useful 
unction is that as the buzz sessions are reported out, it is possible to 
assess quickly what the major areas of agreement and disagreement 
Within the group are, since sometimes these areas crystallize in a few 
Minutes of «oou Buzz sessions are also useful, in many instances, 
©cause they automatically generate leadership material from within the 
Broup, 
Cantor (16, pp. 45-51) has offered valuable suggestions for the dis- 
cussion leader. He describes the professional role of the leader as exem- 
Dlitying disciplined attitudes based on knowledge of self and others, con- 
ol of any personal drives related to inner conflicts, sensitivity to the 
needs of members of the group, and skill in releasing their creative powers 
and in keepi i i ahin boundaries relevant to the problem. 
Iways, there will be some members of a group who present problems, 
er of nonparticipation ог of interference with the participation of 
“ts, perhaps through undue talking, wandering from the topic, or un- 
asant arguing. Study of the causes of their conduct will usually reveal 


oth 
ple 
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approaches to help them. Information about special interests of a shy 
individual may be used to draw him tactfully into discussions. Sugges- 
tions to the more active disturbers in individual interviews may help. 
Always, the effort should be made to build up a feeling of belonging and 
respected status in the group rather than of isolation and censure. Direct 
study by the entire group of how to improve its procedures may often 
care for many problem situations without the intervention of the leader. 

Bales is subjecting the interaction of small groups to very rigorous and 
detailed investigation in the Laboratory of Social Relations at Harvard 
University. A chart used in this study for recording observations of the 
behavior of participants in groups (17, p. 9) includes three types of 
categories: (a) positive social-emotional behavior, which contributes to 
solidarity, release of tensions, and group consensus; (b) active coopera- 
tion in the group task through giving and asking for suggestions, opinions, 
and orientation with respect to problems; and (c) negative social-emo- 
tional behavior, which tends toward disagreement, tensions, and antago- 
nisms within the group. A check list of illustrative types of behavior 
under such categories could prove helpful to a group in studying its 


interaction problems and in working for improvement of its interaction- 
learning process. 


Problem-solving techniques 


In a world in which conditions about us change rapidly and in which 
we ourselves are always in a state of change in various ways, it is essen- 
tial that we develop techniques for maintaining a balance between these 
inner and outer forces. If education is to help prepare individuals for the 
lifelong adjustments they will be called upon to make, guidance in the 
problem-solving process must be a component of education. 

Problem solving is used here to connote the creative process by which 
individuals evaluate changes in themselves and their environment, and 
make new choices, decisions, or adjustments in harmony with life goals 
and values, which may also be in a state of flux. Thus conceived, problem 
solving is a fundamental technique of living in a democratic social order. 

Students can profitably be made aware that an organized approach 1 
the solution of a problem is productive. Many of the mental disciplines 
which are applied to problems in the area of the sciences are also рё" 
tinent for problems in the field of interpersonal relationships, although 
obviously the range of variable factors enormously complicates the 
situation. 

Through group demonstrations it will be helpful to guide students to- 
ward identifying the steps through which problems can be approache 
and solutions arrived at. The steps can be formulated as follows: 
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1. The individual must be aware that a problem exists and must recog- 
nize that it is necessary or desirable to solve it. 

2. He must understand the nature of the problem; that is, he must be 
sure that he is aiming directly at his target, and not obscuring the prob- 
lem by failing to define it accurately. 

3. Once a problem has been brought into correct focus, action can be 
initiated. The first action step is a broad one: gathering all facts which 
may be relevant. 

4. With a body of information on hand, the problem should be exam- 
ined and analyzed in terms of these facts. 

_ 9. Thus equipped with an identified problem which has been examined 
in terms of pertinent facts, the individual should be prepared to advance 
tentative solutions to the problem. 

6. The next step is one of evaluation. The proposed solutions should 
be weighed and thought through, in order to determine what effect they 
Will actually have on the problem. 

7. Finally, the tentative solution should be exposed to some testing and 
Observation, so that the individual can determine finally whether it is to 
be accepted or rejected. 

It is clear that the foregoing steps call for an objectivity and a disci- 
Pline which are not readily mastered, particularly when the problem 

eing considered has emotional implications. Observation of students 
who have been exposed experimentally to the problem-solving process 
Point up some of the obstacles to applying these techniques effectively. 

These obstacles can be summarized briefly as follows (18): 

. 1. No amount of application to a problem is effective if the problem 
Itself is not correctly understood. 

2. The individual who does not grasp relationships between one situa- 
tion and another, between one set of data and another, is at a disadvan- 
tage in solving problems. One must be able to apply what one has already 
€xperienced and learned to what is yet unsolved. 

3. The systematic step-by-step approach to a problem is more con- 
structive than the stop-and-start, intuitive, emotionally charged approach. 
. 4. Lack of self-confidence, reliance on snap judgments, and interjec- 
lon of personal biases are deterrents in solving problems. 

erhaps the most useful contribution which can be made in equipping 
Students with facility in problem solving is through acquainting them 
With the thinking process, making them conscious of the steps in this 
Process, and affording them opportunities in a group ИИ for quate 
ge т applying these methods. Both classroom experience and Ed 
ular group activity can provide many situations through which stu- 
ents can recognize what is involved in sound thinking, and how its prin- 
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ciples can be applied to varied situations. Principles which should be 
stressed in group experiences of this type might include: the need for 
accurate and complete observation, giving meaning to our observations 
through both analysis and synthesis, the techniques of interpreting data 
validly so that they yield sound generalizations, and the need to verify 
our conclusions. 

A group of students at the University of Chicago whose poor work on 
comprehensive examinations was thought to be due in large part to poor 
techniques in problem solving was given special training in these meth- 
ods. There is substantial evidence, although much of it is admittedly 
subjective, that this remedial training was effective. The students them- 
selves reported good results from the training, indicating that it had in- 
creased their self-confidence and trained them to be analytical and sys- 
tematic in approaching problems. Faculty members also reported evi- 
dences of improvement in the students, stressing the increased confidence 
of the students and their willingness to participate in classroom discus- 
sions, as well as an improved level of problem solving. This observed 
improvement was also supported, to some extent, by improvement in 
grades received in examinations (18). 

Many areas in group guidance afford the opportunity for both group 
and individual applications of problem-solving techniques to specific 
problems. The teacher-counselor can help a group formulate and analyze 
a problem, search for available information bearing on various aspects, 
examine their findings, and reach both group and individual conclusions 
with respect to the problem. In fields where research of a reliable nature 
is not available, students can be guided in discovering and planning 
things they can do to tap helpful experience of others who have faced 
similar problems, or ways in which they may conduct their own experi- 
ments to reach or verify tentative solutions that may serve as bases of 
action. 

One task of the teacher-counselor is that of deciding in what areas this 
approach is suitable for various levels of maturity and types of problems: 
Another is to provide guidance to individuals in adapting group solutions 
to their own unique situations. The habit of approaching life situations 
through these problem-solving techniques is one of the basic techniques 
of self-direction, and each individual should improve his skill from yea" 
to year in this objective and rational approach to living. "Facts" which 
the individual learns may change, but a problem-solving technique; ? 


broadly oriented to include all pertinent aspects of a problem, may be 
serviceable for a lifetime. 
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Role-playing as a learning device 


Role-playing is a device for developing skills and insights in the realm 
of human relations by “acting out” situations which parallel real-life 
Problems. As used in a class group, it is likely to include the following 
steps: (a) sensitizing the group to the need for training in some type of 
Situation—for example, if the role-playing grows naturally out of a dis- 
Cussion of a problem of child-parent relationships, this step is cared for 
naturally; (b) the warm-up, role-taking, and definition of the situation; 
(c) helping the audience group to observe intelligently; (d) evaluating 
the initia] role-playing; and (e) replaying the situation after evaluative 
discussion, There are, of course, many variations of procedure for dif- 
erent purposes (19). 

. Role-playing usually takes the form of psychodrama or sociodrama. The 
inherent difference between the two forms is that the educational? psy- 
chodrama concerns itself with the individual involvement of a person to 
other people (such as the rebelliousness of an adolescent toward parental 
authority), whereas the sociodrama deals with problems lodged in a 
Societal situation (such as undemocratic attitudes toward members of a 
Minority racial group.) Apart from these content differences, the two 
forms are similar in techniques, goals, and underlying philosophy. 
he techniques of the educational psychodrama and the sociodrama 
can be applied, as a group method, with equal effectiveness at any age 
уе] от nursery school to adult groups. The important considerations 
are that situations which are chosen for acting out bear a relationship 
to Tecognizable problems for the age group which is involved, and that 
Mdividuals are not subjected to traumatic experiences through situations 
tat are embarrassing or beyond their depth, and that cannot be utilized 
?У the leader for wholesome learning within the group. . 
though general recognition of the usefulness of the techniques of 

P Psychodrama and the sociodrama is a fairly recent development in 

Merican education, and research in the area is currently being very 
«nt getically carried on, the underlying philosophy has been familiar to 
n ents of American education for more than thirty enn. The roots for 
oday’s acceptance of the psychodrama and sociodrama lie in the writing 
1, - Mor nage + d the theory of spontaneous learning. 

$ eno, who articulated y р . 
°reno’s premise is that a significant aspect of the learning pum is 
i hg Ng through active response—as differentiated from content’ Е 
h & in which the learner is a relatively passive recipient, taking = what 

15 taught and feeding it back on request. He contends that the most 
“аца m дае f total-life application, occur in the 
€ as с g, in terms of tota 

SS ares с ао in inguis| form used in schools 
from lucationa] psychodrama” is used here 0 den clinicians with indi- 
viduals s therapeutic psychodrama used by psychiatris 

© have serious emotional problems. 
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feld of human relations; and that in this area, the individual will func- 
tion at his best if he learns to act and react with spontaneity, free of 
blocks, capable of working through his frustrations, evaluating each situa- 
tion in terms of its actual components rather than in terms of precon- 
ceived stereotypes. 

This is the type of learning which can be achieved through judicious 
and skilled use of the psychodrama and the sociodrama. 

Although both these dramatic devices are unrehearsed performances, 
they are by no means unplanned. The teacher or counselor who is re- 
sponsible for directing the group activity structures the situation, that is, 
selects a problem or a relationship for dramatization which needs clari- 
fication for the group, or which is creating tensions which ought to be 
resolved. The preplanning includes, in addition to selection of situation, 
defining the roles which will be acted out, assigning them to individuals 
whose interpretation of the roles will illuminate the problem, and involv- 
ing the entire group—actors and spectators alike—in the activity. 

In other words, the dramatic activity, as such, is not the total scope 
of the psychodrama and the sociodrama. For the device to be effective, 
both as a therapeutic and an educational technique, it is important for the 
entire group, whether they take part in the acting situation or witness at; 
to recognize the problem which is being treated and to develop insight 
about the people who are role-playing. Each member of the group—in- 
cluding the teacher—reacts to the manner in which the problem is being 
handled, evaluates it as a demonstration of either a constructive ог de- 
structive solution of a conflict in human relations. It can be seen that for 
maximum results from the psychodrama and sociodrama, the presenta- 
tion itself must be linked to a full discussion by the entire group. 

Although the importance of discussion and analysis in relation to psy- 
chodrama and sociodrama may sometimes be somewhat de-emphasized 
in current studies, in favor of the fascinating dramatic techniques them- 
selves, they are indispensable components of the entire learning process. 
Sometimes the discussion can precede the presentation, as part of setting 
the stage. It can be made clear what problem is to be explored, and 
what roles are to be enacted. After the presentation, all members of the 
group contribute their own reactions to the situation; how the presenta- 
tion affected them; what new insights were provided; how they wou 
have handled the problem differently; how goals might better have bee” 
achieved through other courses of action. 

In other situations, there is no prepresentation discussion. Only the 
members of the group who take roles—the actors—are briefed on the 
situation, and it is unfolded before unprepared spectators. In such situa- 
tions, the postpresentation discussion carries the full burden of reco£?" 
tion, identification, and evaluation. Regardless of where the discussio? 
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is placed in relationship to the presentation, it is imperative that a psy- 
chodrama or a sociodrama be accompanied by a complete talking-out, in 
order that everyone gets a full learning experience, a total sense of being 
involved, of belonging to the problem, and of having shared in the solv- 
ing of it. 

In general terms, the psychodrama and the sociodrama can be classified 
functionally as diagnostic, therapeutic, or educational, although it is ob- 
vious that any sound presentation probably has some of the elements of 
all three. 

The diagnostic presentation is, in effect, a dress rehearsal. It is a device 
for determining in advance whether an individual or a group is prepared 
to handle a situation which will occur in the future, by putting them 
through the paces of the anticipated situation. For example, suppose a 
Student leader is to serve as chairman of a student-cóuncil meeting at 
Which a crucial question is to be discussed, and the leader himself has 
Some misgivings about his ability to handle the meeting without bias, 
Since he has strong personal feelings about the issue, and recognizable 
hostility toward some of its proponents. A psychodramatic situation could 
be structured, in which the leader enacts his own real-life role. Other 
Students are assigned to represent typical points of views and attitudes 
which will occur at the forthcoming meeting. The agenda for the meet- 
Ing is carried out, and the leader and the group together evaluate his 
Preparedness to handle the situation. 

The problem which has just been delineated can, of course, be treated 
at a broader level than the diagnostic one. It could involve one of the 
most effective techniques of the psychodrama—that of role reversal. If 
this were done, the role of the student leader would be assumed by 
another member of the group, and the real-life leader would take the 
role of the member of the student council whom he most ardently op- 
Poses. By playing out the situation from this new perspective, the leader 
and the entire group see a whole new set of dynamics in effect, develop 

ёерег understandings about human interaction, and are better prepared 
O meet the actual situation. Such a session is, in effect, a training device 
as well as a diagnostic one. 
á he therapeutic psychodrama can be effectively used by trained clini- 

ans and by psychiatrists who are employing the group approach for 
god са Its use within school systems should of necessity be guarded, 
hor ^ dow not be extended beyond the counselor's ability to assess and 
profe, the situation, However, since the group techniques within any 
iss ean field have some application to all other fields, the following 

ary of therapeutic psychodrama suggests its usefulness (20): * 


з Я 
Reprinted by permission of the publisher, Beacon House, Inc., New York. 
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In-so-far as it is concerned with present therapy, psychodrama attempts to 
produce individual or group self-integration so that effective action is free to 
take place and adjustment to problems of living is successfully brought about. 
In order to do this, problem scenes are dramatized which have caused blocks, 
frustrations or inhibitions with the intention that dramatic catharsis will clear 
these blocks away and healthy integrated action will take place spontancously. 

In-so-far as it is concerned with preventative therapy or prophylaxis, psy- 
chodrama attempts to anticipate those situations which may produce malad- 
justments, and to help the subject to be better prepared to meet them. For this 
purpose anticipated scenes which the subject fears, and perhaps has avoided 
in the past, are dramatized. In so doing the individual or group gets continued 
practice by attacking the problem situation with the direction and support of 
the audience and the psychodramatic director. On the stage he feels free to 
fail without punishment, and therefore gains security and confidence, even- 
tually learning how to successfully face any problem. 


The psychodrama or the sociodrama which is educational in intent 
might conceivably take several courses, and, as has already been pointed 
out, any dramatic presentation of a problem situation has educational 
implications. The presentation might serve the purpose of testing and 
developing skills; it might be used to point up didactically a broad edu- 
cational concept. For the purposes of our concern with this device, we 
might consider the educational function of a psychodrama in the realm 
of vocational guidance. Suppose that several members in a group of high 
school students have indicated that they want to prepare for professional 
work in the social-welfare field. A series of situations could be structured 

"and enacted, in which the students would be performing the actual func- 
tions of a social-welfare worker. Through the dramatic presentation and 
the discussion which followed, several gains might be scored: the students 
would learn concretely and directly what a social worker does; they 
would derive from their own experience and from the evaluation of the 
spectators some cognizance of whether they had any aptitude for han- 
dling these functions; they would experience some crystallization of their 
own feelings with respect to the vocation they had tentatively chosen. 

There are many variations of the techniques of the psychodrama an 
the sociodrama, in addition to the direct enactment of a problem situa- 
tion, and the technique of role reversal which has already been de- 
scribed. These variations are limited only by the imagination and re- 
sourcefulness of the director of the group. Among the techniques in 
which research has been carried out are: having one of the actors depict 
an absent person, toward whom feelings can then be displayed without 
inhibition; an individual acting out his real-life role, not as he sees it; but 
as he thinks others see it; the enactment of a complete situation through 
fictitious characters, completely unanchored to real-life roles; dramatiza- 
tion of dream material; having a single actor depict several roles simul- 
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taneously; purging a situation of verbal limitations by presenting it 
entirely in pantomime. | 

Finde the contributions which the psychodrama and the sociodrama 
make to the learning process are the following: . 

l. It permits people to act out their true feelings with icc toa 
Situation in a permissive atmosphere, and thus effects a catharsis. 

2. It develops flexibility in handling situations and tests the resources 
of the individual in facing unanticipated circumstances. | 

3. It enables the individual to make mistakes and to experience failure 
in a sheltered situation, without fear of consequences, and thus enables 
him to try himself out in situations without being damaged in the process. 

4. It removes the teacher or the counselor from the authoritarian role, 
in which communication is a one-way process, and instead places her in 
a sharing position, in which experience and learning are joint achieve- 
ments. Toward this end, it is often helpful for the teacher or counselor 
actively to assume roles, other than their own, in psychodramas and 
Sociodramas, : . "T á 

5. It develops understanding of our own motives, aims, and iin an 
those of other people; points up, through direct, spontaneous, — 
experience, what happens when these elements interact and how both 
the situation and the persons are reshaped by the interaction; - dem- 
Onstrates how deeper insights, commonly experienced, aid in effective 
and constructive human relations. | 

Some Cautions about the Use of Role-playing. Like any other educa- 
tional technique, role-playing can be overused to the point where it be- 
Comes hackneyed and tiresome. Also, beyond a certain point it may re- 
sult in an uneconomical and disproportionate use of the total time avail- 
able for a particular type of learning. Still more important is the аа 
ration of possible attitudes which may be engendered toward real-life 
Situations, where one does not often have the opportunity to ty out 
Various roles or techniques before engaging in the real business of living 

Tough a situation. Here the preliminary tryouts must usually be experi- 
enced mentally, through imaginative anticipation and creative thought 
Processes, : 

When 
Upon m 
Bron, 


and how to use role-playing or discussion methods depends 
any factors, including the age and other characteristics of the 
the personality and skill of the leader, the group climate on 
Ucture, and the problems being studied. An interesting observation о 
ene 8roup therapist * is that well-adjusted individuals tire of role-playing 

ore quickly than do neurotic individuals. Undoubtedly the latter group 
often find greater satisfaction through dramatization because of their 


N * George R. Bach, Intensive Group Psychotherapy, The Ronald Press Company, 
PW York, 1954. 
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difficulties in becoming wholeheartedly engaged in the activities of real 
life. 


The case method 


This method has an ancient lineage. We might cite the parables in the 
Bible and many old legends and folk and fairy tales as early illustrations 
of attempts to depict human motives and to influence human behavior. 
Materials in elementary school readers reflect varying approaches in dif- 
ferent generations to the questions of character and citizenship education 
and of teaching aimed at the improvement of human relationships. 

During recent decades there has been increased interest in the method 
and much experimentation with its possibilities in many fields. Among 
guidance workers, Richard D. Allen, of Providence, Rhode Island, did 
much pioneer work in the development of case-conference problems 
for use in group-guidance classes (21). Usually, these problems dealt 
with some adjustment difficulty of a teen-ager or some ethical or guid- 
ance problem. The description carried the situation to a point where 
some judgment or solution was needed, and then questions were added 
to open up class discussion about the problem. In his writing and in 
practice, Allen emphasized the importance of the leader’s avoiding any 
moralizing, of encouraging free expression by students of their feelings 
and thoughts regarding the situation, and of guiding the class discussion 
toward some kind of group consensus or judgment. 

Allen’s materials were published before present-day terminology about 
permissive atmosphere and the dynamics of group relationships appeared, 
but we find in them the seeds of contemporary approaches. In the same 
decade of the thirties, another guidance leader, John M. Brewer, was 
encouraging a similar approach on problems of character through the 
medium of stories that depicted conscious efforts to do well (22). This 
approach rejected the use of stories about mistakes or evildoing. . 

The case method has been used in a great variety of adaptations in 
units in core, general-education, and life-adjustment programs, utilizing 
selections from literature and motion pictures illustrative of human rela- 
tionships and adjustment problems. Publishers and organizations have 
developed many new films as teaching materials for these areas. Socio- 
drama techniques are being increasingly used through spontaneous role- 
playing of characters in a problem story or a real-life situation. One 16” 
port of this method (23) describes how the question of intergroup rela: 
tions is approached with a seventh-grade class through a story about 
three boys, one of them Jewish, who become involved in a problem © 
trespassing on an exclusive camp site, but in the process save another 
boy’s life. The story is carried to a crucial point where the promised re 
ward of two wecks at camp, offered by the rescued boy's father to the 
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three boys, is changed for the Jewish boy to a bicycle because he would 
not be admitted to the camp. At this point the story is turned over to 
the class for discussion or role-playing of the denouement. The ensuing 
class activities may include experimentation with many possible solutions 
of the dilemma. 

The authors of the report on this method emphasize the following (23, 
pp. 89-41): “Each problem story intended as warm-up to role-playing 
must deal with a developmental task of the age for which the story is 
intended. Only then will it have real meaning and importance for the 
group working to solve its dilemma." 

A teacher or group leader can develop his own materials to suit the 
needs of his group, either for the problem story or for the case conference. 
Knowledge of individual and group problems will be the starting point. 
The materials presented should be sufficiently camouflaged so that no 
individual or small group will be singled out for identification with the 
characters described. Also, it is important that these characters retain a 
respected status as individuals in the opinions of the leader and the group, 
even though their conduct may be criticized. Only thus can an individual 
who comes to identify himself with a character retain or develop self- 
acceptance and self-respect as he strives to solve his problem. 

One valuable means of achieving this objective is to help groups to 
Probe for causes of behavior and to think of possible solutions directed 
at these causes rather than the symptoms evidenced in the observable 
behavior, The case method used in a great variety of situations should 

elp to develop desirable habits of studying the behavior of self and 
others in a way to gain real insight into its dynamics and to improve self- 
!rection'and social facility. 

The case method is widely used in legal education and in training in 
Many other professions. Wallace Donham, who has used the method ex- 
tensively with graduate students in business education, has emphasized 
i © significance of this approach in all phases of responsible living (24). 
‚ 15 emphasis is based upon the thesis that in an ever-changing world, 
Situations are never repeated exactly. This means that an intelligent, 
elective technique of coping with each new situation depends upon skill 
m analyzing its components, in utilizing past experience, and in learning 
Creative], to make new adjustments to the new situations. Learning and 
*cjustment in this sense can never be static or achieved, but must always 
26 in a state of healthy flux. The process of learning and adjusting thus 
p comes more important than any specifically acquired knowledge, which 
j a means to an end-its intelligent use. Whitehead's oft-quoted 
ful “ment “Knowledge keeps no better than fish” is particularly meaning- 

In this context. 

astore (25) found that the attitudes of a group of students toward 
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the case method of instruction were more critical during the second half 
of a semester than during the first half and that their participation in 
the class was reduced. He questions whether this change may have been 
due to the fact that the burden of responsibility placed on the student 
by this method became more difficult as the work progressed. Perhaps 
one should also question whether teacher leadership remained at the 
same level of skill throughout the semester, since no method will carry 
itself without suitable stimulation. 

A recent report on the case method by a college instructor contains the 
following comments (26): 


. the case is only a description of reality, however accurately written. It 
is only a skeleton which the student's imagination must clothe with flesh and 
blood and infuse with feeling. He may, if he will, refuse to do this or he may 
be unable to do so. But there is another reality from which he cannot escape. 
It is the reality of the classroom itself, the community, albeit a temporary one, 
of his fellow students. For insofar as the “case method” means anything at all, 
it means a process of learning by discussion. Its essence is to present a problem 
for joint solution, and the student is thus plunged into group endeavor with 
his fellows. This is his real laboratory of social relations and the task of the 
teacher becomes then one of helping him to learn what he can from it. 

. the “case method” is directed primarily toward the development of 
insight and skill rather than erudition, toward behavior rather than knowledge. 
. . . There are few among those practicing "case method" teaching who would 
argue that it should be the only method of instruction countenanced in insti- 
tutions of collegiate level. What we do insist is that there is a desperate need 
for this kind of educational experience along with others. 


A few case descriptions with questions to guide in the probing for 
causes of difficulties and the planning of helpful ways to improve adjust- 
ment are in the Pasadena Pupil Judgment Test in the Appendix. Such 
tests have been used to stimulate interest in understanding motives and 
causal factors underlying behavior, both to foster better human relation- 
ships and to pave the way for a wholesome, objective approach to the 
study of self. More information about each individual, as described in 
this test, is needed, and a case conference leader should be prepared to 
supply it at appropriate points in the group discussion. Additional infor- 
mation for a particular case can often be drawn from knowledge about 
actual individuals in the group, provided it is sufficiently camouflaged to 
avoid identification. Gradually, through such study, the idea of commo? 
problems is certain to emerge, and individuals can thus grow in their 
awareness of their ties with other human beings in mutuality of prob- 
lems. Such identification can be thoroughly wholesome in releasing te? 
sions and in overcoming barriers to self-understanding, self-acceptanc® 
and progress toward self-improvement. 
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Any of the techniques already considered—discussion, problem solving, 
and role-playing—can be utilized effectively in the case method. A variety 
of films, stories, biographies, and plays can be drawn upon as source 
materials.* 


Multiple counseling 


The possibilities in this technique are being investigated through pilot 
Studies under the direction of Clifford P. Froehlich at the University of 
California at Berkeley (27). Froehlich describes counseling as the process 
through which “the counselee is stimulated, (1) to evaluate himself and 

is opportunities, (2) to choose a feasible course of action, and (3) to 
accept responsibility for his choice and for initiating a course of action 
in harmony with his choice. The core of counseling is one of assistance 
in decision-making." The term "multiple counseling" is suggested if more 
than one counselee is involved in a specific counseling situation, and four 
to eight members are suggested as a possible optimum number in light 
of experimentation to date. | 
nique characteristics of multiple counseling as described by Froehlich 
are: (a) All members of the group have a common problem, such as 
failure in a subject, interest in a particular occupational field, or concern 
about some type of relationship with others. (b) All members identify 
themselves with this common element which has real meaning for them. 
(c) The counselor functions as one of the group, not as teacher, leader, 
Or interviewer. (d) The permissive atmosphere and absence of credit or 
marks favor freer expression of feeling than the usual classroom situation. 
(e) Interaction among members of the group is essential, and they have 

e responsibility of evaluating pressures created by the group situation, 

ough the counselor may influence the direction and intensity of these 
Pressures, (f) While no group standards are set, the participants are 
Stimulated (27, p. 7) “to evaluate themselves and their opportunities in 
regard to the common element as it affects their total adjustment, to 
Choose wise courses of action, and, finally, to accept responsibility for 
their choices and for initiating actions based upon their choices. 

Mong the advantages of multiple counseling pointed out by Froehlich 
are the lifelike situation created, the potent influences of interaction with 
Peers, the Opportunity for expression of opinions and catharsis without 

* Lis inc i Appendix. For literature a 

Se ee 

n ucation, Washington, 1949. Librarians are increasingly joining the ranks of 
ates, p. Workers by assuming responsibility for the location Е of a 
lan rials, A recent bulletin of the University of Alio Library Se 109 lescri Bs ü 
disi Which counseling functions related to various arcas in the wp odio e ae 
TiDute among the library staff of the Chicago Undergraduate Division of the 


jj Versity inoi: i i id K. Maxfield, in Counselor 
La АНУ of Illinois, This plan is described by Davi . Mas Я 
rarianshin. A Rea Бернини, Occasional Papers, по. 38, March, 1954. 


Person el 
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personal reference, and a possible economy of time. The timesaving fea- 
ture is discounted because of the need for as careful preparation by the 
counselor as for individual interviews, and the probable need for sup- 
plementary individual interviews with some members of the group; but 
it is estimated that multiple counseling may provide an opportunity to 
work more intensively with a greater number of persons than does indi- 
vidual counseling alone. 

This term “multiple counseling” is applied by Helen Irene Driver (28) 
to discussion-group projects with teen-agers, college students, and adults, 
who ranged from well-adjusted to neurotic and psychotic individuals. She 
describes the approach as a small-group discussion method for personal 
growth and improved human relations in which the counseling function 
is shared by the leader among group members as well as provided for 
individuals within the group. The size of the group ranged from ten to 
twelve for a discussion project in a dormitory club or special-interest 
group, or ten (five boys and five girls) for a course in human relations 
or personal development, to six as an optimum number in a multiple- 
counseling project for maladjusted students in whom “ventilation and 
self-revelation is to be encouraged.” 

The methods, as described, are eclectic, embodying (28, Preface) “ad- 
vantages accruing from group dynamics, interpersonal relationships, and 
role playing.” The leader is described as sometimes directive and some- 
times nondirective. Rather detailed descriptions are given of materials 
and procedures. As a result of information gained in briefing and evalua- 
tion interviews, Driver presents the following results as the consensus © 


group members, with not more than one exception in each group (25, 
р. 210): 


Enjoyment of group membership and social interaction. Support and reas- 
surance from the group in discussing a personal conflict, worry or problem. 
Tension reduction from “talking out” feelings and problems. 
x m of problems, improved attitudes and self-confidence in facing 
em. 


Greater objectivity in viewing one's own difficulties, increased understanding 
and acceptance of self. 

Improvement in empathy, tolerance, and sympathy for others. 

Improved skill in interpersonal relationships and social competence- 


Driver concludes her report of these projects with the following judg 
ment (28, p. 226): 


Multiple counseling provides a learning medium for personal growth for in 
dividuals in institutions, schools, and communities. Whether these projects 
organized as education and preventive mental hygiene, or social rehabilit% 
tive and group therapy, they are focussed on personal growth. They are 10 
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a substitute for individual counseling but an enrichment of it. To be able to 
contribute to his group improves the mental health of a participant and de- 
velops his best individuality. In multiple counseling, group members share the 
responsibility with the leader and, in trying to understand and help others, 
they themselves are helped. This is perhaps the most significant lesson learned 
in multiple counseling. 


Further research and experimentation will doubtless throw more light 
upon the possibilities inherent in this method for educational institu- 
tions, and clarify the distinctions between multiple counseling and group 
therapy stressed by Froehlich (27). These boundaries seem very vague 
in the reports of experiments such as those of Driver. Anyone writing 
today in the field of group approaches to guidance encounters a similar 

ifficulty in attempting to differentiate some phases of good functional 
teaching directed toward meeting personal needs of pupils and certain 
classroom aspects of guidance services. It may be that the unifying thread 
Tunning through all these functions is the learning process as it occurs 
1n individuals and manifests itself in changes in behavior. From this point 
of View the crucial questions are how learnings related to guidance ob- 
Jectives can best be fostered—where in the educational program and by 
Whom—and how the various guidance functions can best be coordinated 
to promote optimum self-direction and maturing of individuals. These are 
Some of the questions that will be examined in succeeding chapters deal- 
Ing with group approaches in specific areas of guidance. 
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5 ORIENTATION AND LEARNING 
TO LEARN 


ORIENTATION SERVICES 


Assistance to students in orienting themselves in each new level of 
secondary school and in college has become a well-accepted procedure. 
In fact, several recent doctoral investigations of orientation practices in 
higher institutions of learning have suggested that these practices have 
become so well established that the emphasis might be shifted to adapta- 
tions of programs to changing conditions and new student problems 
(1, 2). One investigator (1) commented that there was little evidence 
Of basic changes in programs since the twenties. Another investigator 
(2) reported that the average age of present programs in the institutions 
Surveyed was about nine years, and implied that there was insufficient 
evidence in his data of evaluative processes aimed at keeping the pro- 
grams abreast of changing needs. Copeland (2) pointed out that too few 
of the orientation programs included in his survey brought the faculty 
into active cooperation with the administration in planning and carrying 
Out the service, or provided for student participation in evaluating and 
replanning of the program. 

Two fairly new developments in the use of orientation procedures have 
Occurred in military programs to assist in the induction into military 
Service and in the preparation for meeting conditions of war, and in hos- 
Pital programs of lectures and discussion to assist patients with mental 
and emotional difficulties in adjusting to hospital life and as preparation 
Ог more intensive group psychotherapy. There is little essential differ- 
ence in the purposes of these various programs in spite of the wide varia- 


ti : : В 
tons in setting and practices. 


What is orientation? 


The Statement that orientation is a process, not an event (3), has been 
duoted So many times in the last twenty years that it seems somewhat 
trite, However, even the most recent reports of orientation programs sug- 
Sest that many changes are still needed to make orientation a more mean- 
ЕРЫ process. Cooley, the sociologist, once pictured words as little boats 
coming down from the past, laden with all the meanings that have be- 
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come attached to them. During the past two decades guidance has come 
to be recognized as a learning process, and the term “learning process” 
has taken on new meanings through continuous research and experimen- 
tation. We are now seeing the interpersonal aspects of learning in a new 
light. We might, therefore, say that orientation is a mutual process of 
learning on the part of new students, the faculty, and student body of 
an institution, whereby each group becomes better acquainted with the 
other and participates in an ongoing process which will help the new 
students to become an effectively functioning part of the institution, and 
help the institution to become responsive to the needs of a changing stu- 
dent body. Such a learning process cannot be confined to a small group 
of administrators and student leaders nor to a few events of a freshman 
induction program, though both may be significant aspects of the process. 

The broad purpose of orientation implied in the definition as stated 
can be subdivided into several more specific goals such as the following: 

1. To help the newcomer become acquainted with the new institu- 
tion—its history, traditions, purposes, physical plant and facilities, faculty 
and student body, rules and regulations, curricular and extracurricular 
opportunities and special services—in order that he may adjust himself 
happily in the new environment through participating effectively in its 
life, and that he may utilize its opportunities for furthering his personal 
development 

2, To guide the newcomer in a reconsideration of his goals and pur- 
poses in relation to increased self-knowledge and in the perspective of 
his new opportunities for personal development as a basis for wise choices 
of experiences 

8. To assist the newcomer to improve his skill in making desirable 
adjustments within the new environment and in utilizing his various new 
opportunities and thus contribute to his increased skill in self-direction 

4, To guide the newcomer in the interpretation and. integration of his 
varied experiences in a wider social environment, in order to help him 
to broaden and deepen his perspective on life and plan intelligently for 
the future 

5. To provide opportunities for the faculty and student body to become 
acquainted with the newcomers, to become aware of their needs an 
their potential contributions within the institution, and in cooperation 
with them to re-examine and adapt curricular and extracurricular oppor : 
tunities in the light of this new understanding 

Orientation, thus conceived, serves as a catalyzer or a ferment within 
an institution to keep it flexible and responsive to a changing population, 
and at the same time as a conserver of intrinsic and enduring values. 

Several aspects of the orientation process will be examined in relation 
to various age levels. 
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1. Preadmission services 


a. For Nursery School, Kindergarten, and Elementary School. The suc- 
cess with which the child has met his developmental tasks in traversing 
the period of infancy and earliest childhood will determine in large de- 
gree how he meets the new opportunities in a school group. Parent- and 
other adult-education programs and the study of parenthood in high 
school and college years should contribute through the parents to the 
child’s readiness for entrance into school life. 

Meetings and conferences with parents preliminary to, or concurrent 
with, the opening of a new school year afford opportunities for mutual 
parent-teacher study of children, the interpretation to parents of school 
experience, and the joint planning of ways in which home and school 
can cooperate in helping to make this first big adjustment from the 
sheltered home environment to the wider school group a happy adven- 
ture for children. Where physical examinations are provided by the 
School or the community, sometimes in summer clinics, conferences of 
Parents, physician or nurse, and, ideally, guidance workers and teachers 
when available can help to bring mutual awareness to home and school 
of health and developmental problems, for the solution of which both 
parents and teachers should cooperate. Sometimes the health data must 
be supplied direct to the teachers and guidance workers by the health 
Officials. Bulletins from the school to the parents of entering nursery 
School or kindergarten children are frequently used to explain school 
Programs and to suggest ways in which parents can help their children 
to adjust in the new school environment. 

Most teachers of very young children are now well trained in methods 
of helping them to make the transition from home to school by serving 
temporarily as parent surrogates, and by creating an environment in 
which children will feel accepted and learn to share happily in experi- 
ences with other children. Opportunities for parents and children to 
explore the new environment together before the children are on their 
wn can help to relieve anxieties and tensions. 

As children progress through the grades, they encounter new orien- 
tation problems that appear with the demand for the development and 
Use of new subject, social, and play skills. Variations in the readiness 
and ability of children to acquire reading and other skills and the cumu- 
ation of difficulties and maladjustment on the part of children in the 
middle grades who have not acquired necessary skills have led to recog- 
nition of the need for help in special remedial groups for those who 
dave been unable to acquire these skills in regular groups.* 

11 may seem farfetched to consider preorientation for college or other advanced 


бану ря as 
inde at the elementary school level. Nevertheless, some of the tragedies” of 
lviduals in relation to planning for college date back to this early period. No 
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b. For Junior and Senior High School. Successful adjustment and 
achievement at one school level is one good type of insurance against 
difficulties at the next stage. However, the anticipation of entrance into 
junior or senior high school is frequently associated with anxiety on the 
part of both children and their parents, and much can be done before 
entrance to allay fears and provide helpful preparation. 

Among the variety of approaches that are used are bulletins or bro- 
chures describing opportunities at the new school and dealing with 
questions about such matters as appropriate dress, time schedules, trans- 
portation, supplies, rules and regulations, marking system, study methods, 
choosing subjects and activities, student government, parent study groups 
and meetings, and special services. Administrators, counselors, and stu- 
dent leaders may meet with groups of prospective pupils and their par- 
ents; pupils and parents may visit the new school to see the program 
in action, attend classes, and meet faculty and pupils. Movies or film- 
strips may bring glimpses of the new school to the pupils and their 
parents. Radio and, more recently, television have been used to reach 
more parents in the home both to inform them about the purposes and 
nature of the new school and to present challenging questions for parent 
and child discussion. 

c. For the College and Technical School Level. The educational guid- 
ance throughout secondary school years that acquaints students with 
varied college-entrance requirements and helps them to acquire infor- 
mation about various colleges and other training schools as a basis for 
choosing appropriate institutions for further training may be considered 
a part of preadmission services to students. College visiting days for 
students or personnel workers, or both, provide firsthand precontacts 


teacher or test can predict with complete accuracy the potential scholastic ability 
of an elementary school child. But the elementary school period is a golden time 
to discover and foster a child’s strongest assets and to build up child and parent 
pride in these talents, be they manipulative, social, artistic, or academic. Many 
parents, and therefore children, set up unrealistic college ambitions at an early 
age, only to have them shattered when the requirements for college entrance are 
not met. At the elementary school age, it is possible to work positively on the de- 
velopment of suitable interests without reference to the negative aspects which 
must be faced later on if ambitions and abilities are not harmonized. 

Another side of this question relates to the academically favored child who, for 
some reason, does not master his reading or arithmetic skills and is, therefore, unable 
to achieve in secondary school the scholastic excellence needed to pursue college 
work, This individual is being denied his birthright if we do not provide the kin 
of remedial assistance in special groups necessary to overcome his handicap. Clinical 
studies at the high school level reveal too many young people whose earlier grouP 
mental-test records and grades are low and whose real ability is of college caliber, 
as shown by individual-ability tests where reading skill does not count so heavily: 
Elementary school is the place to discover these discrepancies between records an 
abilities. 
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with neighboring institutions. Varied College Day programs are fre- 
quently held in high schools to bring college officials or high school 
alumni from colleges into meetings with prospective college students 
where questions relating to choice of institution and entrance can be 
discussed. These practices are tending to supplant the older recruiting 
methods initiated by many colleges. If carefully planned, these College 
Days can provide a wealth of opportunities for students to learn about 
differences among the colleges and to acquire background for intelligent 
choices of institutions (4). Study of college bulletins and brochures under 
the guidance of a counselor will widen the foundations for these choices. 

Entrance into college means for the majority of students leaving home 
and adjusting in a totally new environment. The distance between col- 
lege and most homes precludes many of the types of group procedures 
used within a school system, but various colleges have worked out in- 
genious plans for helping students to make this transition. Letters to 
students who have been accepted, visits of college officials with parents 
and students in their home communities, invitational conferences with 
parents and students at the college during the summer are among these 
Preadmission procedures. 

Groups of administrators, personnel workers, faculty, heads of resi- 
ence, and students often do much preplanning of pre- and postadmis- 
Sion orientation including preparation of freshman manuals, training of 
faculty and student advisers, planning of Freshman Week activities, and 
the later orientation program. 

d. At the Adult Level. Apparently little is done for adults in the 
nature of group preinduction. Bulletins and radio and television pro- 
Brams offer information about training opportunities. Some institutions 

ave prepared movies depicting offerings and interpreting their values, 
and provide counseling services for the choice of subjects. Since many 
adults who enter university extension courses or take up work in com- 
Munity colleges face wide gaps between present and previous work, it 
Would seem profitable to offer a voluntary reorientation service to help 
Individuals to re-examine their educational purposes and to review and 
*esharpen their learning techniques. This is, of course, a service that 
Should also be provided in every course with respect to its purposes, 
Values, and specific learning techniques. 


2. Ие А 
Postadmission orientation 


a In Elementary School. These services are so much an integral part 
an elementary school program where children stay with one teacher 
i It is difficult to separate them for consideration. At the beginning 
€ach new term there is the “get-acquainted” task, which not only 
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provides the teacher with valuable information about each child but 
also helps to weld the group into a cohesive unit. Get-acquainted games 
and reports by children of how they have spent vacation time, of their 
pets, hobbies, interests, and what they would like to learn about during 
the year are a few of the many ways in which all can get to know one 
another better. A simple list of goals for the term, and a few simple 
rules for working and playing together prepared cooperatively by 
teacher and pupils can serve as a starter for democratic planning. 

As the newcomers enter a group, pupils can strengthen their own 
sense of belonging by planning how to help the new pupil to feel at 
home, to find his place in the group, and to make his best contributions 
to group projects. 

Opportunities for the children to talk about their new school experi- 
ences in little informal groups may be as important for kindergarten and 
elementary school children as for college students. Increasingly, child 
psychologists are emphasizing the importance of this talking-out process 
with respect to attitudes and emotions as early as nursery school years.’ 

b. In Junior and Senior High School. A homeroom or core group is 
usually the center for orientation though school-wide assemblies and 
social events will be used to welcome new pupils into the wider life of 
the school. If preplanning by administrators, teachers, and pupils, per- 
haps including representatives of entering groups, has been done, there 
is likely to be a wealth of suggestions and of materials to be drawn upon 
for both class and school activities, English or social-studies classes of 
the previous year's freshman groups may have written compositions 
about their orienting experiences; art and mechanical drawing classes 
may have prepared clever posters and building and ground plans; com- 
mercial and printing classes may have helped to prepare duplicated or 
printed materials for the freshmen; dramatics and music classes may 
have prepared skits to portray some phases of school life; school leaders 
will have planned interesting get-acquainted methods and ways of ini- 
tiating the new pupils into citizenship in the student body. Always there 
will be opportunities to practice school songs and yells. 

In the small class groups, orientation may be just one phase of a 
larger group-guidance program. Here, the freshmen have the oppor- 
tunity not only to be informed about a multitude of new conditions, 
rules, and regulations, but also to pool their individual questions and 
difficulties for helpful consideration by teacher, counselor, or older stu- 
dent and tackle thoughtfully their problems of how best to use their 
new opportunities and what they as new citizens will be able to con- 
tribute over the years to their school democracy. 


? See pp. 167-170 and 200-201. 
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Among the topics that are usually studied by a freshman group are: * 
The new school plant 
The purposes of education at their level 
History and traditions of the new school 
Rules and regulations—their purposes and how they might be im- 
Proved through democratic procedures 
School citizenship and democratic leadership and followership 
Special services and how to use them 
Getting acquainted and making friends 
Onserving time, energy, and health 
Using new opportunities to the best advantage 
Curricular offerings—their purposes and values 
Extracurricular opportunities—their purposes and values 
Formulation of personal goals for the school years ahead * 
Formulation of plans for well-balanced living at the new school level— 
ough work, play, and citizenship 
Study and learning in the new situations (see pages 148 to 162) 
A plan for evaluating progress toward goals 
Group plans for contributing to the life of the school 
Evaluation of orientation services as guides for improved services to 
© next freshman group 
RIENTATION THROUGH Едсн Crass AND Activity. Each teacher and 
Sach club or group leader has an orientation responsibility for getting 
& group acquainted and organized, for formulating specific goals for the 
term, both group and individual, and for understanding and use of the 
est study and learning techniques for the particular field. 
OORDINATION OF ORIENTATION Activities. Councils of committees to 
р ап and coordinate various phases of the orientation program are essen- 
tial for a well-knit program. Possibilities for representation on such a 
coordinating group have already been suggested. Many schools have 
©Meroom ог guidance councils with representatives from each guidance 


m Some of the specific learnings related to these topics are listed on pp. 143-145. 
i Nese learnings are similar in the high school and college but are faced at different 
Maturity levels, 


Tealist; 2 
Бачаш і i th hes require care- 
fu Part of group guidance at various points, but ese approaches гед 

ha? ‘nning and kilil guidance when handled either through groups or through 


idua counseling. 
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group that provide reciprocal communication between these smaller 
groups and the over-all school organization. Often these councils are an 
integral part of the student-body organization. Administrators and faculty 
need to participate fully in this reciprocal communication to keep their 
practices responsive to these ongoing group processes. 

c. In College, University, and Technical School. Preplanning for ori- 
entation of freshmen or new students through cooperative work of ad- 
ministrators, faculty advisers, heads of residence, and student advisers 
is quite general for Freshman or Orientation Days or Week.* Student 
groups with faculty guidance frequently prepare freshman manuals and 
plan many of the social activities to welcome new students, start ac- 
quaintanceships, and provide opportunities for campus tours, and for 
conferences with student advisers. The training of these student ad- 
visers and the preparation of faculty advisers, heads of residence, and 
others for their services are often the responsibility of administrators and 
personnel workers. 

Former freshmen may contribute to this planning by their English 
compositions about their orienting experiences and how they might have 
been improved. It has been suggested by some that sophomores often 
make excellent student advisers for freshmen because they are nearer 
to their problems than the older students. In any event, student advisers 
need to be carefully chosen, trained as thoroughly as possible, and cau- 
tioned as to the desirable limits of their advisory services. One phase 
of their training is to learn to recognize what problems need to be re- 
ferred where. 

A report of the "Zippers" at Mills College, California, (8) reveals how 
an entire student body can assume responsibility for initiating new mem- 
bers into the body politic. A report of the program at Stephens College, 
Missouri, (6) reveals how the cooperation of a trained investigator (7), 
the college administration, and the students resulted not only in im- 
proved orientation for freshmen but also in improved opportunities for 
personal development for all students. These changes included a new 
student-activity center, various clinics to meet specific problems, and 
an improved social program to include all students. 

FRESHMAN OR ORIENTATION Days ов Wrrx. This custom of bringing 
freshmen together before classes begin is one of the most common orien- 
tation practices. It serves the double purpose of caring for some admin- 
istrative problems such as registration and testing of freshmen, and for 
initial services of acquainting the new students with the campus, getting 
them settled in dormitories or other living groups, introducing them tO 


5 "Orientation" is tending to replace "freshman" to include services to new upper 
classmen as well as the first-year students, and to tie these services into the tot 
orientation program. 
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student and faculty advisers and administrators, and helping, through 
social functions, to make them feel at home. A practice has grown in 
recent years of spending a few days іп camp life in some pleasant place 
near the campus where a spirit of informal camaraderie may prevail. 

At one time Freshman Week was relied upon in many institutions as 
one of the chief means of orienting new students. Gradually it was recog- 
nized that too much was crowded into a few days, that lectures on 
adjustment problems to large groups did not function too effectively, 
because of both the method and the timing. Also, extensive testing 
schedules and registration preempted too much of the total available 
time and left too little for interesting personal contacts. 

Among the changes that are being introduced in some institutions to 
Overcome these difficulties are the following: 

1. Initial testing is being held down to a minimum of a scholastic- 
aptitude test and an English or reading test. Other aptitude tests and 
interest and personality inventories may be administered in an orienta- 
tion or other guidance course where students can be made aware of the 
Purposes and values of the tests and perhaps use some of them in self- 
Appraisal, and where more suitable testing conditions are likely to pre- 
Уай than in the exciting, confusing Freshman Days. A study which may 
nave significant bearing оп all of the testing done during Freshman 
Week showed that scores on aptitude tests taken upon college entrance 
lave а definitely lower average in high-anxiety students than in low- 
anxiety students but that the relation between the two groups in college- 
grade average is slightly reversed (8). 
| 2. Registration procedures have been streamlined to reduce long hours 
"n waiting lines; and advanced registration during the summer is pro- 
"Че for students who can come to the college. 

: Summer orientation meetings for visiting parents and students are 

eld in some institutions. 

4, Physical examinations are extended beyond Orientation Week into 
the first semester to eliminate crowded schedules. 

ë Small-group discussions are scheduled with faculty and student 
advisers and housing personnel to consider many of the problems for- 
"епу dealt with in large lecture groups. 

: More orientation procedures are being extended over a longer 

Period through the traditional orientation course or in small discussion 

Stoups with an orientation counselor or leader. 

НЕ Ortentation Course. Beyond the initial introduction to the cam- 

m Freshman, or Orientation, Week comes the long pull during which 
© new student is confronted by many novel situations and adjustment 

Problems, The orientation course, if it is sufficiently flexible, can provide 
any helpful opportunities for learning self-direction through guided 


Риз 
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study of ways of meeting these new challenges. According to recent 
surveys (1, 2, 9) this assistance is most frequently met through a regu- 
larly scheduled orientation course, designated by varied titles. The great 
majority of these courses are now of the personal-adjustment or guidance 
type. The older survey, or subject-orientation, approach appears to have 
found its way frequently into general-education programs, though in 
radically changed form. This shift is also true of some of the guidance- 
type courses, but we shall not distinguish between these organizational 
differences in examining the orientation process. Some approaches are 
chiefly through lectures; others combine lectures with discussion groups; 
a few use chiefly the small, informal-discussion group that verges on the 
multiple-counseling technique described in Chapter 4 (see pages 125 to 
127). One promising development is the use of faculty advisers for these 
small groups (10, 11), an approach that is likely to coordinate group 
study and individual counseling in a way that has not been feasible 
with many of the larger class groups, except where the latter have been 
taught by counselors or personnel workers. 

'The Content of Orientation Courses. In tracing the history of the ori- 
entation movement (see pages 28 to 32), it was noted that orientation 
courses, as indicated by a survey in the late forties including 144 insti- 
tutions (1), had not changed much as to content during the past thirty 
years. Topics included in more than 50 per cent of the colleges in this 
survey were: How to Study, College Life, Recreation and Extracurricular 
Activities, Social Development, Vocations, Personality Development, and 
Use of the Library (2). Reports of two surveys of college orientation 
programs in 1953 do not show any radical changes in major topics 
Copeland (2, p. 113) found among 52 colleges in the Middle Atlantic 
region that at least 75 per cent of all the orientation programs include 
the following four topics: Study Habits, College Rules and Regulations: 
Extracurricular Activities, and College Citizenship. Less than 10 per 
cent of the programs included topics related to contemporary problems 
of civilization. Fifty-six per cent of the colleges made provision for elec 
tive topics in their programs. Greene's report (9) of orientation programs 
in 36 colleges in all parts of the country added to those already men- 
tioned such topics as: Sex, Marriage, and Courtship (11 per cent), Phi- 
losophy of Life or Christian Living (8 per cent). Personal Appearance 
and Social Etiquette were included in 19 per cent, but these questions 
might also have been embraced in the topic of Social Development 16 
ported in other studies. 

The question of whether these traditional areas of study in orientation 
courses are meeting present-day needs of students depends in large E 
gree, of course, upon how the topics are treated. All of them relate t° 
some of the problems of college students reported in Chapter 3 (see 
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Pages 63 to 66), but apparently many colleges are not providing oppor- 
tunities for guidance through their group orientation programs with 
respect to a good many of the problems on which students have ex- 
pressed desire for assistance. It would seem highly desirable for colleges 
to re-examine their orientation programs frequently in the light of the 
many surveys of student needs and problems to ascertain how these 
Programs might be made more responsive to student concerns. Other 
Valuable techniques are those of securing suggestions regularly from 
each succeeding group of students as to their pressing concerns and of 
having student representatives on committees for continuous re-exami- 
nation of desirable changes in the content and methods of the orienta- 
tion program. Copeland (2) found that faculty members were not 
Tepresented in the planning of the program in many institutions where 
this function was primarily a responsibility of the administration. With 
faculty advisers performing some of the guidance functions in so many 
Colleges, it would seem highly desirable for them to participate in the 
Planning of this important aspect of student guidance together with 
Administrators, counselors or personnel workers, and students. Repre- 
Sentatives of nonadvisory faculty members might also prove a leavening 
influence in teaching in various subject fields. The value of this college- 
Wide participation is felt not only in the orientation course but through- 
Out the faculty and the student body. 

The content of a specific orientation course will depend in part on 
What other opportunities are available in the institution for student 
Suidance with respect to their personal problems of adjustment and of 
educational and vocational planning. If provision is made elsewhere— 
Say, in a broad general-education program—for vocational guidance and 
the Study of personality and physical and mental hygiene, the orientation 
Course will be more limited in scope than if it carries the whole burden 
OF group approaches to learning in all these areas. Also, concerns re- 
Sarding placement and orientation in occupational life and of marriage 
and the establishment of a home are more pressing for most upperclass- 
men than for freshmen, though personal qualities, educational prepara- 
101, and social experience gained throughout college years are vitally 
""Dortant for these later adjustments and should certainly be anticipated 
сапу enough in the college career to do something about them. Problems 
be Vocational choice, educational planning, dating and social activities, 

calth, and success in college work will, of course, be the more imme- 
Tate concerns of freshmen. 

MPoRTANT LEARNINGS FOR WnicH Provision SHoutp BE MADE IN 

fo, ENTATION, To avoid repetition this discussion will include possibilities 
both high school (see pages 138 to 140) and college students, since 
any of the desired learnings are similar but on different maturity levels 
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and in different situations. A few comments will be made about some of 
the more obvious immediate orientation tasks, but considerations about 
learning to learn will be dealt with in another section of this chapter, 
and those about personality and interpersonal relationships and voca- 
tional and educational planning are in Chapters 6 through 9. 

1. Learning about school or college facilities and the community. On 
the surface this would seem like a fairly simple task. However, under- 
standing and appreciation of all the possibilities for learning about the 
world and for cultural development and occupational training within 
either a high school or college and the surrounding community are not 
easily achieved. 

2. Learning how to use available services and resources within the 
professional personnel of the institution. Ways of using health, financial, 
guidance, placement, and library services should be thoroughly under- 
stood by every student. Opportunities to meet representatives of these 
services and learn about best procedures for utilizing them is one very 
specific aspect of orientation. Tours of offices and movies showing serv- 
ices in action can be used as helpful supplementary devices. Possibilities 
for phases of vocational guidance through the entire faculty are some- 
times overlooked. A survey of the occupational experiences of faculty 
members is often very revealing, even to the administration, especially 
since World War II, when so many opportunities for service outside of 
education were opened up. 

3. Getting acquainted widely in the student body, making new friends, 
and learning to work and play with both sexes. Some individuals nee 
much more learning than others to achieve these goals. Skill in con- 
versation, dancing, and all the various social amenities may affect suc 
cess in this area, together with personal appearance, poise, self-confi- 
dence, and tact. The etiquette of dating is a sure-fire topic of deep in- 
terest and one in which adolescents need to exchange views and buil 
up standards. 

4. Learning about self as one basis for making choices and plans and 
for continued sound self-appraisal. 

5. Learning about the purposes and values of curricular offerings and 
how to choose subjects wisely. 

6. Learning about the values and opportunities in extracurricular offer- 
ings and how to choose them wisely and enter them. 

7. Learning more about the world of work as one basis for the formu- 
lation of long-range plans in harmony with interests and abilities. 

8. Learning how to study and learn effectively and to evaluate pro£ 
ress. 

9. Learning how to participate effectively as a citizen in the institu" 
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tion, through good leadership, followership, and democratic social inter- 
action. 

10. Learning how to grow up and achieve desirable self-dependence, 
dependability, and social sensitivity. 

1l. Learning self-direction in all aspects of living. 

12. Developing a set of values as criteria for choices and life adjust- 
ments, 

Doubtless, this list could be expanded still more, but enough points 
have been listed to emphasize the fact that orientation should not be 
а superficial service to be dispensed through a few lectures. 

Suitable Methods for Orientation. In general terms the answer to 
this question lies in an analysis of learnings to be fostered and the con- 
sideration of the conditions under which the learnings can best be 
achieved. In an actual school or college setting, one of the questions 
that usually predominates is: “What funds and what personnel are avail- 
able to do the job?” These factors, coupled with large enrollments, es- 
pecially at the college level, are partial keys to the widespread use of 
lectures for much of the orientation work. Opinions of both faculty and 
Students are tending strongly toward the greater value of small discus- 
Sion groups, and many of the lecture plans are combined with oppor- 
tunities for discussion. Enthusiastic reports of the values of the very 
Small counseling groups of ten or fifteen members and the growing num- 

er of plans for the improved training of faculty advisers to do more than 

help students make study programs may be indications of a new and 
valuable development in college personnel services. This same trend is 
Seen in secondary schools in the growth of core and general-education 
Programs with teacher-counselors. Professional study and cooperative 
Planning with trained personnel workers would seem essential if this 
trend leads to a sound guidance service. 

Where large lecture groups seem necessary to Carry on the orientation 
Program, it may be profitable to examine the implications of some re- 
“ent investigations that bear on lecture techniques. A study of Marcuse 

) suggests improvement of the lecture method by combining it with 
extensive discussion, and his data indicate that this can be done effec- 
tively even in classes with enrollments between 150 and 200. An inves- 
tigation into “group decision” by Bennett (13), using subjects enrolled 
"s Introductory psychology classes at the University of Michigan, was 
Planned to contro] variables of the presence or absence of discussion, 
Ot publie versus private commitment (to volunteer for an unspecified 
PSychologica] experiment), decision versus no decision, and perception 
of other group members in volunteering. 


T near-consensus on the part 
d not to be related to actual behavior 


e х 
first two variables were foun 
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in coming to the laboratory as a voluntary subject. In groups that were 
asked to make a decision about the matter, either publicly or anony- 
mously, significantly larger proportions of the subjects carried out the 
relevant action. Subjects who believed that large majorities of their 
groups had decided to volunteer were more likely than other subjects 
to take the action. The author concluded that the function of group dis- 
cussion is to facilitate decision and/or perception of consensus, and that 
any other procedure (including lectures) which performs these functions 
can be equally effective.* 

SPECIAL CLINIC, LABORATORY, on SERVICE GROUPS. Recognition of the 
great variety of needs of individual students for making successful ad- 
justments in college has led to the establishment of many specific serv- 
ices that could provide the particular assistance that was indicated. Ex- 
amples of clinic services can be cited from the program at Stephens Col- 
lege, Missouri, where students can secure personal assistance in such 
areas as reading, personal appearance, clothing, posture, health, English 
usage, speech, vocational guidance, personal finance, or religion. Early 
in the development of the General College at the University of Minne- 
sota, laboratories were inaugurated where a student could receive special 
help on any phase of his work, on vocational guidance, or other personal 
problems. Such types of special groups have become a part of student 
services in many institutions. Opportunities for group study of personal 
problems range from informal-discussion groups in dormitories or hous- 
ing units under the guidance of a leader to group therapy for serious 
maladjustments carried on by psychiatrists and clinical psychologists in 
the health service or the personnel department in some colleges and 
universities. 

EVALUATION OF ORIENTATION Procrams. No comprehensive research 
investigation of the outcomes of orientation is at present available for 
current programs. In 1942 Nelson (14) reported the results of his evalu- 
ation of the effectiveness of orientation at fourteen colleges. With few 
exceptions he found that students in colleges with well-organized orien- 
tation programs made on the average better scores than did students i? 
colleges without orientation courses on tests which he had designed to 
measure knowledge and attitudes in the areas of library usage, college 
study, the student's college, student citizenship, personality and health, 
vocational choice, worthy home membership, and religion in college. 

An earlier evaluation by the author (15) of an orientation course for 
eleventh-year and thirteenth-year students at a four-year junior college» 
using control groups with no orientation to compare with the exper 
mental orientation groups, yielded significant differences in avera£? 


5 Summarized from a report in Theodore M. Newcomb, "Social Psychology and 
Group Processes,” Annual Review of Psychology, 4:190, 1953. 
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Scores on a battery of tests dealing with informational aspects of the 
Program, and on quality of thinking with respect to reasons given for 
educational and vocational plans. Reasons for attending college had not 
changed. Comparison of orientation and nonorientation groups with re- 
Spect to participation in student activities, leadership, and social adjust- 
ment, as measured by ratings over a two-year period, consistently favored 
the orientation group, but the differences were not statistically reliable. 
The tests of information developed for this evaluation were used later 
to study two orientation classes which were conducted as informal-dis- 
Cussion groups, without any organized plan of study and with no re- 
Source materials at their disposal. The average scores for these groups 
at the end of a semester were approximately the same as at the be- 
ginning. The information scores for the experimental group in the orig- 
inal study dealing with matters presented in lectures at the beginning 
of the Semester under conditions somewhat comparable to Freshman 
eek programs did not show as large gains during the semester as did 
those dealing with problems studied more systematically with text and 
reference materials under the guidance of their counselors. 
comprehensive evaluation of the general-education program of the 
General College, University of Minnesota, reported by Eckert (16) has 
earings on orientation because of the guidance objectives inherent in 
the Program. Tests keyed to the program, student judgments, evidences 
of Students’ adjustments, and a follow-up of students beyond the college 
Years pointed to gains in understandings fundamental to good personal, 
“ociocivic, and vocational orientation and adjustment, and to marked 
changes in the direction of more appropriate and realistic vocational 
ambitions for those students who had taken advantage of both instruc- 
Hon and counseling for vocational guidance.” Some gains were noted in 
Social adjustments and in health attitudes, and about half of the former 
Students acknowledged help from the General College in dealing with 
Personal problems. Because of evidence of the relative stability of many 
attitudes and traits, despite teaching and counseling efforts, the author 
of this report propounded the question significant for all educators: $ 
at dynamics of action are not yet touched by even a highly pro- 
Без уе educational program which has made notable strides in selling 
Itself to its consumers?” 
eat 1949 Arbuckle (17) reported an investigation to compare directive 
Nondirective techniques in a course in personal adjustment at the 


ol of Education, Boston University, using hypothetical case studies 

Chat pnay by Harold Stone of the vocational-guidance program is reported in 
20. 1. 

Ummarized from the author's report, "Orientation of Students,” in Walter S. 

SP fed.), Encyclopedia of Educational Research, The Macmillan Company, 

k, 1950, рр. 1302-1305. 
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as a basis for discussion in small groups of ten each. Checks on adjust- 
ment before and after the course by two adjustment inventories yielded 
superior gains for the students in the nondirective group. 

Copeland (2) gathered some data on the evaluation of orientation 
courses in 1953 through his doctoral study. He reported that almost all 
the colleges included in his survey conducted an evaluation of some 
kind and 86 per cent of these evaluations involved more than one per- 
son or group. Few of these were available in written reports. Only 40 
per cent of the colleges included the freshmen themselves in the evalua- 
tion process. During a five-year period the attitudes of the freshmen 
toward the program were reported to have remained the same (in 84 
per cent of the colleges) or to have improved (in 47 per cent). Copeland 
suggests as a result of his study that the students should be brought 
into active cooperation in the planning of the program together with 
the administration and the total faculty through a committee of repre- 
sentatives from all three groups with the dean of students as chairman; 
that small group meetings be used insofar as possible; and that upper- 
classmen be assigned to each group to assist the leader. 

During a period when the author was working with such a committee 
as is suggested by Copeland, in the development of a college orientation 
course, the percentage of students who checked on unsigned question- 
naires that they would recommend it as a required course for all fresh- 
men rose from approximately 50 per cent to 95 per cent. This percentage 
dropped rapidly when a gap occurred in student participation in the 
planning of the work. 

A recent overview of improvements needed in Orientation Week in- 
cluded the suggestions to get the whole campus—all the campus offices, 
student leaders, and faculty—into the work and spirit of Orientation 
Week, to provide a more adequate instruction and training program for 
student and faculty leaders in the program, and to restate aims ап 
review all projects to meet the revised aims (18). A similar procedure 
would doubtless be helpful for the entire orientation program. 


THE Importance or LEARNING ТО LEARN 


Closely related to the over-all problem of orienting students to new 
school situations is that of acquainting them with, and guiding them № 
the learning processes, 

When we think of learning as a technique to be used throughout life; 
it becomes broader in scope than learning to study in school. As ae 
curriculum becomes more functional in the sense of learning about ^ 
and providing more opportunities for full and fine living at each dd 
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cessive maturity level, methods of learning in school and out of school 
may become more similar, though for the majority of individuals there 
is likely always to be more concentrated study in school than in later 
years. Study and learning are one’s major occupation in school, com- 
Parable to one’s vocational work in adult life. 

The challenge of helping individuals see the pertinence of learning 
methods in school for learning and adjustment throughout life is likely 
to broaden and deepen the perspective of any teacher or counselor with 
TéSpect to educational and guidance services. Learning must thus be 
seen not only as the acquisition of skills, knowledge, attitudes, and values, 

ut as a whole way of life, which involves ever-increasing power of 
adaptation to the control and direction of inner and outer forces, 

9 many textbooks and guides on how to study are available that it 
Seems unnecessary to consider here the tremendous variety of approaches 
to problems that may be included in units, classes, or laboratories for 

© Purpose of improving study and learning, 

, ""Sgestions will be limited primarily to areas of controversial prac- 
tices, to Some of the newer approaches, and to reiteration of a few funda- 
Menta] Principles, 


How Well are we meeting this need? 


Studies of the problems of individuals at various age levels have shown 
hat the educational program does not always give adequate emphasis 
i the development of power in learning to learn. In surveys at both the 

'gh school and college levels, students invariably list aspects of how 
9 study among their major problems or worries. At all levels, counselors 
oe Psychologists have discovered learning difficulties among the causes 

maladjustment for many individuals who require special assistance, 

19 Psychiatrist at Yale University reported that one half of the freshmen 

"th whom he had consulted were emotionally concerned over scholastic 

"сце; and that the majority of these students had never learned 
я Study Systematically (19). Similar findings are reported widely in 

e literature dealing with student needs and problems. 

de desire so widely expressed by high school and college students 

a assistance in how to study provokes many questions. If this were 
ie Y à recent phenomenon, one would be tempted to ask whether the 
Present Chaotic state of our theory regarding the nature of learning 
дан Not be reflected in teaching and hence in confusion on the part 
ке Students concerning learning methods. Increased enrollments at the 
Че n dary and college levels are suggestive of other reasons for this 
mand, especially to the extent that teaching methods and curriculum 
have not been adapted to the learning needs of the more hetero- 
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geneous student population. It is always easy to ask whether an earlier 
School level has performed its task sufficiently well in preparing students 
to succeed at the next higher level. And perhaps the most challenging 
question of all is whether this insistent interest in learning how to learn 
better is not the natural result of the desire to succeed in one's work— 
meaning for students scholastic success and preparation for occupation 
and the kind of living made possible by vocational success. Can we 
add here real, intrinsic interest in learning for learning's sake as well 
as for living, at least for some individuals? 


\ 


How does one learn to learn? 


A generalized answer to this question is very easy to give. Presumably 
it involves the application of principles of learning in situations in which 
one is supposed to be learning. However, principles should be deduced 
from knowledge about the nature of the learning process, and our theories 
of learning are undergoing much controversy among psychologists who 
are engaged in experimental research on learning. There are two main 
schools of thought: The one interprets all learning as the result of a 
stimulus-response mechanism which becomes enormously complicated 
as it is manifested in most types of human behavior. The other, some 
times referred to as the field theory, posits more than one type of process 
and views learning as the resultant of a complicated interaction of the 
personality and the environment in which insight into certain relation- 
ships may produce learning which is not necessarily accounted for by 
any recognizable stimulus-response pattern. The fact that insight into 
certain relationships in a learning situation appears often to result in 
rapid progress, rather than the slower increments of improvement that 
appear with practice of a skill, is one type of evidence that different 
processes may be occurring in these two kinds of learning. The 4065 
tions of effect in learning and of latent learning are two crucial aspects 
of the present controversy. 

Despite gaps in our knowledge, educators and guidance workers are 
faced with very practical and urgent demands to help individuals t° 
improve their learning techniques and hence must carry on their services 
on the basis of the most plausible hypotheses in view of available 16 
search and experience. We shall review a few of these hypotheses briefly: 

1. All characteristically human behavior is learned. Dollard and Millet 
(20, p. 25) who have constructed a theory of learning to be applied 7" 
psychotherapy state: "The field of human learning covers phenomen? 
which range all the way from the simple, almost reflex learning 9 
child to avoid a hot radiator to the complex processes of insight by 
which a scientist constructs a theory." They posit four fundamental i" 
terrelated factors in learning: drive, response, cue, and reinforcement 
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They summarize the relationships of these factors as follows (20, p. 
29-30): » 


The drive implies responses, which are usually also determined by cues from 
Other stimuli not strong enough to act as drives but more specifically distinc- 
tive than the drive. If the first response is not rewarded by an event reducing 
the drive, this response tends to drop out and others to appear. The extinction 
of successive non-rewarding responses produces so-called random behavior. If 
Some one response is followed by reward, the connection between the cue and 
this response is strengthened, so that the next time that the same drive and 
other cues are present, this response is more likely to occur. This strengthening 
of the Cue-response connection is the essence of learning. 


We shall examine some very enlightening applications of this theory 
Jy these authors in Chapter 7 in relation to therapeutic work and the 
Implications for guidance. At this point we are concerned about the scope 
of learning and the conditions under which it occurs. 

, The concept of all human behavior as being learned carries the learn- 
118 process far beyond what we can observe as occurring in any educa- 
tional situation. We know that the individual, when we receive him in 
School, is the resultant of much unintentional or “unconscious” learning 
55 well as intentional, Often we tend to overlook some of this uninten- 
tional learning, which continues to occur throughout the period of school- 
wg and Which, together with early preschool learning, may profoundly 
ect the total learning process. 
1е psychiatrist Lawrence S. Kubie has called to the attention of edu- 
ators that the word curriculum is derived from the Latin word curricle 
1. I? name for a two-wheeled open carriage drawn by two horses abreast. 
© Compares the two horses to the head and the heart and stresses the 
Reed for keeping “emotional maturation” abreast of intellectual develop- 
Ment in education (21). Again, his specific suggestions for doing this 
ja related to questions of self-knowledge considered in Chapter 7. His 
AS figurative approach is mentioned here to bring in the emphasis 
n hamessing the emotional drives and interests of learners to any learn- 
$ task or situation, 
vitz; Incentives in the nature of interests and motivating purposes are 
“tally important in learning. No educator needs to be reminded of the 
to Portance of this principle. The problem here in group approaches is 
p Рап ways of starting with the immediate interests and concerns of 
mls about how to study, which appear to be very widespread and very 
» of helping them to gain rewards for their purposeful efforts in im- 


9 
Керн i lity and Psychotherapy: 
4, Printed fy hn Dollard and Neal E. Miller, Personality ai sychotherapy: 
the je USis in паа of Tanne, Thinking, and Culture, 1950, by permission of 
e 


Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York. 
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proved achievement, and of guiding them toward a mastery of learning 
techniques adapted to their unique patterns of abilities that may become 
an integral part of self-direction of learning throughout life. Such a plan 
must reach beyond a How to Study course or unit to bring all their 
learning experience in the curriculum and extracurriculum into the pic- 
ture. This means that all other phases of group guidance are involved 
and that an entire faculty must participate in planning and carrying out 
а learning-to-learn program. 

Another requirement is the involvement of the total personality of the 
pupil, emotionally as well as intellectually, in the process. Kubie (21) 
has warned educators that expressed interests of individuals may be "an 
erratic and undependable compass," because conscious interests may be 
symbols of unconscious yearnings, hopes, fears, anger, and regrets—all 
interacting in a complex pattern. He cites as an illustration the appar- 
ently deep interest of a girl in all aspects of early Greek culture—until 
she learned that there were different cultural expectancies for men and 
women in that culture as in our own. Similarity of Greek dress for both 
sexes had presumably made the initial appeal because of her comparison 
of herself with her brother—meaning to the psychiatrist a manifestation 
of the unconscious Sex-envy pattern. The interest in Greek culture dis- 
appeared abruptly. 

One of the implications for learning to learn is that negative emotional 
factors in ineffectual methods of learning must be understood and brought 
under conscious control, and positive emotions enlisted in the develop- 
ment of improved techniques. This may carry the process of improve- 
ment far beyond any immediate study of learning habits into self-ap- 
praisal, as considered later. It may require counseling or special clinica 
help for individuals who have serious and persistent learning difficulties 
that do not appear to be related to ability, physical or health handicaps 
or training deficiencies in specific skills such as reading or arithmetic. 

A common study problems of students, particularly at the high schoo 
and college levels, is that of dealing with a wide variety of interests anc 
drives to action. Conflicts in choosing how to spend time and the contr o 
of the timing of attention to various interests often present a greate” 
problem than a specific study skill, Dollard and Miller (20, pp. 481-494) 
have proposed a theory for the control of neurotic conflicts that has 
valuable implications for academic learning. They suggest that = 
process of unconscious repression, which leads to so many emotion? 
difficulties, must be replaced by a learned and conscious suppression P 
drives to action which are inappropriate or impossible of realization E 
a particular time and the substitution of the immediately possible "i 
appropriate activities. They comment that this process can be learne 
like any other type of human behavior. 
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3. Efficiency methods can im prove quality as well as quantity of learn- 
ing. Efficiency methods cannot be summarized in a few simple rules. 
They vary somewhat with the type of learning and the characteristics 
of the learner. Students need assistance in discovering how best to 
adapt efficiency methods to themselves, and how to adapt them to each 
field of study and each type of learning. 

Only a few examples of problems related to efficiency methods will 

e mentioned here, since these are the tools of every educator's pro- 

fession: 
_ 4. How to arrange environmental conditions for study that will elim- 
mate undesirable distractions, provide optimum illumination and atmos- 
vheric conditions, conserve time through suitable study materials, and 
oster physical and mental fitness 

b. How to utilize motivation and attitudes to serve the learning process 
through clear-cut purposes and directed interests 

^. How to plan and budget study time to the best advantage to avoid 
atigue and the eflects of retroactive inhibition due to interference of 
Similar types or learning 
1 Tow to use spaced repetition and whole or part methods in skill 
earning and memorizing 
e. How to use meaningful relationships of facts or concepts and the 
lues of insight to the fullest advantage 

How to improve efficiency in reading 
& How to improve the quality of one's thinking 


n How to make good notes as a basis for review and continuity in 
arning 


va 


* How to prepare for and take examinations 
7. How to evaluate progress 
How to use library and other learning facilities 
OW to make learning more meaningful and permanent through its 


Conti к es нае 
tinuous use in applications in living 


Ther, ; og : 
here has been much controversy regarding the relative merits of 


А oviding assistance through special classes on how to study and learn 
e. o handling the problem through each class or subject. Involved 
re 


appr, also, is the question of the relative merits of direct and indirect 
of Proaches to improvement in learning to learn. Evaluation of outcomes 
Bie. to Study programs have almost invariably revealed significant 
11 reading and other learning techniques as a result of direct ap- 
results E Wide differences in individual gains, and variations a the 
ten ce different subject fields, present questions for careful study in 
Mpting to determine the best approach to the problem. 


Proa ches 
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The question of special How to Study classes versus the learning of 
study techniques in each subject has many facets. It would seem in- 
controvertible that some skills and thought processes could best be 
learned through manipulation of subject content under the guidance of 
a teacher specially trained in the particular field. However, the teacher 
trained in the specific subject is not always trained in the learning tech- 
niques in his field. Nor is he always proficient in the over-all psychology 
of learning and in the understanding of individual difficulties in learn- 
ing. The ideal situation might well be for the subject teacher and the 
special How to Study teacher to supplement each other, with the special 
teacher proficient in over-all techniques of efficient learning and in 
clinical methods of studying individual learning problems. 

The clinical study of individuals with learning difficulties has con- 
vinced the author that few subject teachers can be expected to discover 
all the serious mental and emotional handicaps of learners and develop 
remedial programs within the regular classroom situation. The judgment 
will be hazarded, however, that if more direct attention were given, both 
in regular and special classes, throughout the period of schooling to 
training in all the various techniques of learning, there would be a trer 
mendous reduction in the number of learners who develop learning 
handicaps and therefore require clinical study and remedial assistance. 

If better methods of learning are among our major objectives in edu- 
cation, it would seem that one step toward our goal would be to enlist 
the active cooperation of the learner. On the other hand, any goo 
teacher knows that many subtle aspects of learning do, and perhaps 
must, occur spontaneously and without conscious effort. The differen- 
tiation between these unconscious by-products and the consciously 
planned and self-directed learnings combines high degrees of science 
and art on the part of the educator. 

The answer, then, to the question of whether our approaches to learn- 
ing techniques should be direct or indirect—whether they should be 
carried on in every class or subject or in special classes—is probably: 
“Both.” Research and experience do not yet define clearly and explicitly 
the boundaries of each approach, and each teacher must, to some extenb 
shape her own approach in terms of specific circumstances. 

1. Grade Placement of Direct Approaches to Learning Techniques 
As with self-appraisal methods, the direct approach is more frequent y 
made at the high school or college level than in elementary school. How. 
ever, even at the elementary school level there are teachable moments 
when the direct approach is both suitable and effective. Most of ime 
occur when new techniques in reading, arithmetic, spelling, OY any x 
the skill subjects are required, when snags or plateaus in progress ar 
encountered by any group within a class, when “research” or other pos 
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study technique is needed, when new social, play, or athletic skills are 
being acquired, or when some problem of group relationships develops 
which requires new understandings, attitudes, and behavior. 

Most elementary teachers will feel that they do all this, perhaps in- 
cidentally and informally, as a part of the day’s work. The crucial ques- 
tion is how much careful planning and direct, though perhaps informal 
and permissive, discussion with pupils are necessary to develop the in- 
sights and attitudes which will carry over into new adjustments when 
Similar but new problems arise. 

During many visits to modern elementary classrooms to observe in- 
dividual pupils who have been referred for special study, the author has 
often wondered why more temporary groups have not been formed to 
assist pupils encountering similar problems of learning in reading, arith- 
metic, or other skills. It was recalled that many years ago groups of ele- 
mentary school pupils sometimes asked to stay in at recess time to secure 

ill on arithmetic processes. This may have an unnatural sound to pres- 
ent-day elementary teachers, but do we sometimes forget, in our desirably 
rich and varied modern programs, the satisfaction that comes to young 
learners from a sense of mastery of a simple but important skill? This 
I5 no appeal to return to meaningless drill, but merely a comment on 
the -basic need for a sense of achievement in purposeful tasks. 

Still another aspect of the learning problem at the elementary school 
evel is the extent to which all pupils reach their best levels of achieve- 
Ment in relation to ability. For example, pupils from all reading groups 
ma Primary class with similar problems could be grouped together 
temporarily to study how to improve a specific aspect of reading. Such 
“mporary groups would be comparable to some How to Study classes 
coe ener levels. Frequently a brilliant student is encountered at the 
ee level who could have profited immensely from such special as- 
ыы in learning techniques at a very early age, and who has been 

inually handicapped by a specific disability that need never have 
98ged his footsteps over many years. Time, energy, à balanced sense 
Values, and almost superhuman resourcefulness on the part of ele- 
ey schoolteachers are a few of the requirements to grapple with 
hese problems of individual learners? 
ie the junior and senior high school levels, the direct approaches to 
Tovement in study or learning methods are usually concentrated in 


Cor, è 
©, Seneral-education, social-studies, or English classes, homerooms, or 
10 x | 
igual is not assumed, of course, that this attention to problems of learning tech- 
tione Will solve all the problems of achievement in relation to ability. It is men- 
* Cause aile itself here because this section deals with learning techniques, at be 
takin, ificulties with specific learning techniques may prevent a bright pupil from 


anq api dvantage of opportunities for enriched experiences suited to his interests 
*Dllities, 
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special group-guidance or orientation classes. No recent surveys are avail- 
able showing the exact placement and extent of offerings in How to 
Study or learning techniques. The trend over many years has been to 
offer assistance of this type at points where pupils enter a new school 
level, or where new or improved study techniques are especially impor- 
tant, such as in the beginning of a foreign language or other college- 
preparatory subject that may require certain scholarship standards. A 
recent survey of school graduates in several California high schools re- 
vealed widespread recognition by the students who went on to college 
of difficulties in the transition to higher education. One of the most fre- 
quent suggestions of one group of graduates was for the teaching of good 
study habits. Another was for the use of more “college-type” instruction 
to prepare them for the transition (22). 

At the college and university level, special assistance in how to study 
is most frequently offered at the freshman year as a part of Orientation, 
as a special course, through lectures, or through a more individualized 
laboratory situation in which students may receive special help on spe 
cial problems. 

2. Principles of Learning versus Rules of Study. Textbooks, manuals, 
and curriculum guides dealing with learning techniques can usually be 
grouped roughly according to one or the other of these approaches; 
though some combine both. The chief consideration here is which will 
be most useful in a wide variety of situations and in the development 
of individualized techniques. After experimenting with both approaches; 
the author's preference is for the approach through general principles 0 
learning, which individuals can be helped to apply to various types ? 
learning and to their own idiosyncrasies. 

For some processes it is necessary, with the present incomplete state 
of our knowledge about learning, merely to present available research 
findings and guide the individual in experimenting to discover probable 
best methods of learning for him. For example, in the learning of vocabu- 
lary and rules of grammar in a language, there will be wide differences 
among individuals in the need for spaced repetition and the types ° 
association, visual, auditory, or kinesthetic, that will prove most service" 
able. Even in the fairly concrete aspect of environmental conditions for 
effective study, we find wide differences in individual reactions to noises 
degree of relaxation er tension, and atmospheric conditions. Here, а ^ 
all phases of group guidance, adaptation of techniques to individual dif- 
ference is of paramount importance. т 

8. Specific Techniques. It would of course be impossible and eve? us 
desirable to attempt to list all the varieties of techniques that could i 
developed and used in a unit or course on How to Study. Numero" 
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volumes on this subject are available. Here are a few suggested criteria 
for the selection of techniques. 

„а. They should be planned with a view to helping individuals to en- 
visage the nature of the learning process as realistically as possible—to 
See what happens when we learn and under what conditions. 

Several good films depicting animal or human learning are available 
for these purposes (see Appendix). Reports on or actual demonstrations 
of the teaching of tricks to pets are sure to arouse interest and empha- 
Size important aspects of learning, such as conditioning and motivation. 

b. Learning through actual use of study and learning processes is more 
effective than merely studying about how to learn. 

Е The entire educational program, including home study, provides an 
immense laboratory for firsthand experiences in this area. There should 
26 no need for artificial projects and exercises. One of the chief problems 
in planning the work is that of keeping a balance between the isolation 
"01 study of specific techniques such as reading, note taking, remember- 
mg, ete, and the approach to the total learning process in action. 
Analysis Of specific processes is essential to understanding and to self- 
арргаіѕа] of learning strengths and weaknesses, but practice and evalua- 
tion of the synthesized process in actual work is also important for im- 
Proved habits or study and learning. 

fa aily assignments, class and laboratory activities, individual and group 
нг, term papers, preparation for and taking of examinations; prac- 

“Se of manual and motor activities of various sorts in music, art, crafts, 
е typing, shop, or home-economics work; e me or vara 
fick les can all be brought under scutiny analytically and trie out in 
ual Performance. Role-playing within the How to Study group is fre- 
nly valuable where experimentation in the real performance may be 
var table. But with the understanding and ‘cooperation of all teachers, 
nn le tryout experience may be secured in real rather than artificial 

tice Situations. 
Ndividual students should have guidance at each step in applying 

" earnings to their own problems of study, with a view to adapting 

nciples and techniques to their own unique learning potentialities. 
arieties of check lists, charts, and work guides are valuable in this 
Stance to individuals. Experimentation with various learning and 
Зз, methods is both interesting and helpful in enabling тача to 
could er and plan their own best techniques. Among such M pee s 
ür 6 testing of time budgets with specific Veg Meis of Busy аем $ 
i g cee subjects, best methods of association or e ective remem ES 
Vent © MUM spacing of drill, environmental conditions for study, pre 
ton and control of fatigue. All such projects have many ramifications 


assi 
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in the psychology of learning. For some we do not have conclusive evi- 
dence in experimental research as to best practices for individuals, and 
each individual must be helped to discover which of several methods 
are best for particular purposes. 

4. Remedial Work. In any sizable group of individuals there will be 
a few with learning handicaps of some sort sufficiently serious so that 
they cannot benefit fully from group work alone. Their need is for care- 
ful diagnosis, usually by a trained psychologist, of the causes or sources 
of their difficulties, and special remedial treatment. The recognition of 
this need has led to the addition to many school staffs of adjustment 
teachers, clinical psychologists, or other special workers. Such services 
will not be considered here in detail, 

While warning workers without special training against snap judg- 
ments regarding possible causes of apparently serious learning handi- 
caps, the author would emphasize the importance of careful observation 
of such individuals to detect at least obvious causes. Not a few pupils 
with visual, auditory, or temporary language handicaps, for example, 50 
undetected for some reason until real remedial problems develop. Know- 
ing what pupils are thinking and feeling and what has happened to 
them at crucial points in their lives is a fruitful way of detecting what 
may often be fairly simple emotional problems in their early stages 
Noting discrepancies between test data and behavior or achievement 15 
another important type of observation that may sometimes lead to 
changed expectancies for a pupil and new opportunities for develop- 
ment. 

Some high schools and colleges have laboratories or clinics where 
students can go or be referred for special study and help with respect m 
reading techniques, or Sometimes for any type of study or learning d 
culty. Some of these laboratories work primarily with class groups, b" 
others have been planned to provide assistance to any student with dl 
spect to a particular study problem—preparing a report, writing à re 
improving vocabulary, solving mathematics or science problems, bes 
methods of learning a foreign language, improving spelling. This is 
essentially a tutorial service. Many so-called "supervised study perio A 
could be improved through this type of service if adequate and sufficien 
teacher personnel were available. f 

5. Evaluating Progress. If students are to be encouraged to think 0 
themselves as active participants rather than passive recipients in 5 
process of learning to learn, it is important that they share with teacher Е 
in the evaluation of their own progress. To this end, it is helpful fo 
students to understand techniques for measuring the rate of Jearnin& 


and for them to be oriented to the significance of the grading system 
used in their institutions, 
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The technique of plotting learning curves as a gauge for depicting the 
effectiveness of practice in accelerating the learning process can produc- 
tively be shared with students. The curves can measure either the de- 
creased amounts of time required to perform a specified unit of work or 
the increased amount of work which the student can perform, with prac- 
tice, in a Specified unit of time. Although visually these two curves are 
diametrically opposite, in effect they both reflect the same type of learn- 
Mg progress, 

If your how-to-learn group projects involve actual experiments in which 
Students plot learning curves, two considerations should be emphasized. 

irst, it should be pointed out that there is generally believed to be 
Physiologica] limits beyond which one should not expect much improve- 
Ment. That is, students should not be disappointed if the “amount-of- 
achievement” line stops soaring at some point; nor if the “amount-of-time” 

e fails to diminish at some point. The direction of the curve is more 
Snificant than its finite stopping point. 

i 5: Ond, students should be familiar with the phenomenon of plateaus 
in the learning process—periods in which no measurable improvement is 
made. It is possible that during these fallow periods latent but not de- 
Monstrable improvement does take place—improvement which sets in mo- 
tion the next upward spurt. Somewhere between the unrealistic expecta- 
tion that One’s learning facility will improve ad infinitum and the prema- 
ture discouragement which stems from interpreting the first plateau as 

5 cnd of the line lies a wholesome attitude toward learning. ; 
fo. St institutions rely primarily on a system of grading as the device 
ОЕ enabling students to evaluate their progress. It is important that stu- 
ic ats (and their parents, as well) understand the basis on which grading 
"я done So that they can properly interpret their records. Some schools 
pue Brades as an index only to mastery of subject matter. Others grade 
со erms of the student’s development. In still other schools, grades are 

™Mputed on a competitive basis, in terms of how an individual student 
=, $ with Tespect to the performance of his classmates. And in some 
us Sols 8rades аге an index of the extent to which the student has made 

aptitudes he has revealed on the basis of previous testing. 
a lt ough not all systems of grading place the same emphasis on the 
of 5 9' Scholarship as such, there is among students a certain amount 
« atus attached to “good” grades and, conversely, an onus attached to 
Braga, Erades. It is healthy for students to realize that aiming for high 
. °S is not the sole goal of the educational experience, and that scho- 


las 
a. tic excellence should not be pursued at the expense of well-rounded 


V 

» OPment of the individual. 2 
Pro. 9 the other hand, it is well to instill in students respect for scholastic 
Wess ac Such, on the premise that their school years are probably the 


Si 
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one span of their life which will be devoted to systematic mastery of cer- 
tain learnings and their success in learning is a direct measure of how 
well they are doing their job. 

A wide range of reasons may lie behind the failure of any individual 
student with respect to attaining acceptable scholarship standards. These 
can best be ascertained by examining the circumstances and background 
of the individual student and by guiding group study of causes of poor 
scholarship applied to self. The possible reasons include limited aptitude 
in the field being studied, inadequate preparation in previous courses, 
lack of motivation, poor study habits, physical deterrents, or personality 
attributes not conducive to scholastic aims. 

Obviously not all the foregoing problems are equally susceptible to 
treatment, but the skilled teacher or counselor will assess the problem 
to the best of his judgment and help the student to develop a plan of 
attack based upon perspective of scholastic achievement in relation. to 
his total goals, and upon optimum use of his existing strengths to effect 
improvement in instances in which improvement is possible. 


Some Aspects oF GUIDANCE IN LEARNING TO LEARN 


Responsibilities and cooperative planning of all teachers 


Since group guidance always should lead to individual applications of 
learnings, it is essential that subject and guidance teachers are contin" 
ously informed regarding what each is doing with respect to this prob- 
lem of learning to learn. Among the outcomes of this close cooperation 
will be: 

1. Challenges to subject teachers to re-examine the learning techniques 
in their respective fields in relation to general principles of learning 

2. Deeper understanding of individual differences and greater efforts 
to adapt work to individual needs f 

3. Increased understanding by guidance teachers of the demands ie 
various subject areas and improved ability to guide students in the! 
educational and vocational planning ;d- 

4. Mutual respect and confidence between subject teachers and £^ 
ance workers, through which each is likely to serve students more help 
fully 

Each teacher might profitably ask the following questions while pla?" 
ning the work for and with a group: , 

Do I know the state of readiness of all my pupils for their learning 
tasks? А 

То what extent is this readiness dependent upon maturation, пешо 
logical and physiological, and to what extent on experience? 
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What can I do to foster and improve this readiness through providing 
needed experiences? 

Am I starting with my class where they are or where I am? 

Am I and the class mutually aware of general purposes and goals to 
‘Serve as guideposts or directive points? 

Is each specific task related meaningfully to these over-all purposes 
and goals? 

Have I helped each individual to formulate suitable goals and plans 
within the group pattern, and do I help each to evaluate successive steps 
and to analyze the snags or problems encountered? (This may call for 
Some outline or check list, adapted to the class or subject, which each 
individual can fill out and check over frequently with the teacher, un- 
ess the class is small enough for regular conferences.) 

Are all incentives for learning being utilized, including immediate sig- 
nificance in students’ lives, intrinsic interest in the subject, and implica- 
Cations for personal development and preparation for future work and 
living? 

Have my students planned how to be systematic and efficient in their 
Study methods, arranging as ideal conditions as possible with respect to 
а quiet place, essential materials conveniently at hand, suitable and ade- 
quate time for study with brief rest periods? (Radio and television may 
20 forcing new powers of attention and concentration, but it is doubtful 
nat they are doing so.) 

9 I know the reading proficiency of each member of the class, and 
ug Providing assistance in the vocabulary-building and specific read- 
Е: techniques required for the subject? 5 

25 there а similar plan for апу other necessary basic skills such as 
arithmetic, spelling, written and oral expression? . 
Р 5 the class having assistance with the types of thinking, such as in- 
ce live, deductive, cause and effect, required to manipulate and use 
oncepts peculiar to the subject field? . . 

9 they know the best methods of learning to retain essential data, 
8$ vocabulary and rules of grammar in foreign language, principles 
A formulas in mathematics and science, and the interrelationships and 

ntinuity of events in history? | най d 
8 5 the class organized to carry on helpful group learning activities, an 
i © they aware of the learning possibilities in the give-and-take of group 
“teraction? 

m members of the class know how to keep serviceable 2 oa 
Di class and study experiences as means of review and of orderly 

Bressp 
TS NS there group and individual plans for frequent evaluation of prog- 

that are more meaningful than a mere grade on a test? 


Suc 
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Does the group plan with me how to use evaluation findings in moving 
ahead in the learning process? 

And as an over-all question at every stage: Am I striving always for 
meaningful experiences for students, even when drill or repetition may 
be indicated, and for the rewarding and satisfying results of successful 
achievement for each individual at his optimum level that will spur him 
on to further learning? 

Naturally, these goals will never be achieved perfectly. But if all 
teachers in a school or college planned cooperatively to emphasize best 
methods of learning to learn in their respective classes in accordance 
with some general outline of approaches such as is suggested above, it 
is very likely that a new spirit and a new level of learning would be 
achieved in the institution, and not at the cost of interest, spontaneity, 
or creativity in any class. If, in addition, students had the opportunity 
to examine their learning assets and liabilities in a guidance group, to 
formulate suitable time budgets to care for work, play, health, leisure, 
and rest, to learn how to use the library and other learning facilities, to 
study best ways of capitalizing on assets, and then have the opportunity 
to overcome handicaps through remedial measure, they would be likely 
to make rapid progress toward mastering the tools of their job of learn- 
ing to learn. 

Caution is needed in any concerted effort of a school staff to help stu- 
dents improve their learning techniques, so that it does not become a 
competitive race among teachers or departments for higher scholastic 
standards. This could bring undue tension and strain into the situation 
for many and defeat the purposes of the effort which should center 
around making the learning process interesting, satisfying, and more 
meaningful. An advantage of a Special guidance class in learning tech- 
niques is that attention can be directed more fully to the over-all prob- 
lems and needs of individuals; the planning of suitable time and effort 
for each field of study can be balanced in relation to individual abilities; 
interests, and goals; and possible confusion over divergent methods of 
rmt anc c be sud nd vee fr e epit 9 

n -earning abilities and the varied methods in dif- 


ferent disciplines. This ap Е i i B 
А proach requires good psychological backgroun 
on the part of the teacher-counselor, Qe й : 
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© PERSONALITY AND INTERPERSONAL 
RELATIONSHIPS—APPROACHES 


Some implications of 


guidance in Personality and interpersonal 
relationships 


» and “group dynamics” has become a 
of highly active and intensive research. 
g the individual and the group respec- 
other helpfully, but it appears instead 


One may well ask what the study of 
lationships will contribute to our Amer 
of life. Will personality stud: 
or toward the development and use of one’s own unj 
ents? Will the emphasis on human relati EE 
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lation of groups for selfish ends or toward empathy and respect for all 
human beings and improved ways of applying the golden rule in a demo- 
cratic order? Are we always “playing roles” in life, or can we learn to 
live as integrating personalities with our fellow-beings? These questions 
lead to another: Will the years ahead see a closer union in educational 
practice of these two trends, which will recognize that personality and 
interpersonal relationships are two aspects of the same thing and that 
neither can be dealt with in isolation, that personalities mature through 
desirable interpersonal relationships, and that no human relationships 
are more stable or democratic than the personalities that create them? 

One affirmative answer to this question is being evidenced in the in- 
creasing numbers of research reports and treatises on personality in 
interpersonal relationships. Psychology, sociology, and anthropology are 


joining forces. This trend is clearly stated in a recent symposium (1, p. 
78): 1 


In a sense, and paradoxical as it may sound, the strenuous attempt to follow 
through the study of social groups with the aid of some such concept as that 
of interpersonal relations in the field of social psychology leaves the investi- 
Zator in the position where social psychology as commonly understood today 
disappears and in its place there is established some type of personality study 
т which the integrations of individuals in a variety of interpersonal situations 
are frankly recognized as the unit of study. Whether this reorientated disci- 
Pline is termed social psychology, psychiatry or socio-psychiatry seems almost 
а matter of indifference—although psychiatry, because of popular and semantic 
associations with the abnormal and the mentally disordered might not, on a 

alance, be as good a terminological expression as the more neutrally toned 
term, social psychology. The point, however, is not to argue about a name or 
а definition. It is rather to suggest that the concept of interpersonal relations 
Enables us to take the individual out of the private preserve of statistician or 
aboratory expert and by putting him back in a social situation to enlist the 
Services of psychiatrist, anthropologist, sociologist and social psychologist for 
а better rounded and all embracing study of man-in-situation. 


The objectives are twofold: helping to build healthier personalities and 
to foster more democratic human relations; but the approaches to these 
Objectives are merging. 


The need for guidance in these areas 


_ One of the most stimulating approaches to this problem in recent years 
15 being made by Arthur T. Jersild of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
Versity, In his presidential address to the Division on Childhood and 
Adolescence, American Psychological Association, in 1950, Jersild threw 


* Reprinted from A Study of Interpersonal Relations, Patrick Mullahy (ed.), by 


Permission of Hermitage House, Inc., New York. 
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out the challenge to psychologists and educators for assistance to chil- 
dren and youth in self-understanding in bold and inspiring terms (2). It 
is a pity to condense his message, which, in the judgment of the author, 
should be read thoughtfully by every educator and guidance worker. It 
is hoped that the following excerpts and condensations will retain the 
fervent spirit of Jersild’s remarks: ? 


Every child is actually or potentially a child psychologist. From an early 
age, without being deliberate about it, he acquires ideas and attitudes about 
himself and others. These are woven into the pattern of his life. They may be 
true or false, healthy or morbid. Their development is left largely to chance. 
This is not as it should be, in my judgment. I propose that the study of child 
psychology, designed to promote understanding and acceptance of self and 
understanding of others, should be a planned feature o 
receive from nursery school onward. . . . 

There is one gloomy fact about children wh 


underscores, as I see it, the need for such a program. A large proportion of 
children will move into adulthood troubled and unhappy about many things. 
Many will be afflicted by irrational fears which do not represent dangers in 
the external environment but unresolved problems within themselves. Many, 
as adults, will suffer from attitudes of hostility, vindictiveness, and defensive- 
ness which are not a response to hostile forces in the outside world but rep- 
resent attitudes carried over from unresolved childhood struggles. Many per- 
sons similarly will acquire persisting feelings of inferiority or other unhealthy 
attitudes regarding their personal worth which represent either an irrational 
estimate of themselves or a failure to accept themselves realistically as they аге. 

In numerous ways there is a vast carry-over of unhealthy attitudes regard- 
ing self and others from childhood and adolescence into adult life. 

Is so much distress inevitable? I do not think we have to assume that it is. 
But I do not think the picture can be changed substantially if we simply try 
to extend the special services we now provide. These services are good, and 
need to be continued. But the answer cannot be found simply by offering more 
psychological counseling, psycho-analysis, or other forms of treatment of the 
kind now provided for severely disturbed people after they are already оп 
the rocks. A bolder measure is needed for the benefit of the population at large- 
This measure, I maintain, must involve a vastly enhanced conception of the 


social functions of research in child Psychology and of the role that child psy- 
chology might play in the education of children, 


Е the education children 


о now are growing up which 


^ In our psychological theories ог in our educational 
practices. 


2 Reprinted by permission of the American P. i € Wash- 
ington, D.C., and the author. Sychological Association Inc., 
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He comments with respect to the educational program (2, p. 122): 


It is a curious thing that the subject of self-understanding has been so 
neglected when we consider how eager we are to teach other things. Children 
learn to bound the states of the Union and they memorize the names and 
dates of bygone wars; they study the habits of beavers, learn about the dis- 
tant stars, and the antics of Mother Goose. But the subject of human behavior, 
human motives, and the inner life of man has been pretty much ignored. . . . 

Much of what we do in education is an evasion rather than a way of facing 
problems that occur in the lives of children and adolescents. 


Jersild’s studies of children’s interests have impressed him with the 
fact that 


. . the interests children are induced to acquire often are superficial, stereo- 
typed, and fail to lead the child on a road toward facing his real problems; 
also that many of the older children have expressed a desire to learn more 
about themselves and others, even though little was done in some of the 
schools they attended to encourage such a desire or to suggest that it might 
be fulfilled. 


He proposes (2, p. 128): 

+ + that we encourage this desire and try to fulfill it by developing a program 
to promote wholesome understanding of self and others as a basic feature of 
the general education of all children. 


Jersild has not stopped with merely offering this challenge. Previous to 
this address he and colleagues had secured written reports from nearly 
three thousand individuals ranging from fourth grade through college in 
Eastern and Middle Western schools as to what they liked and disliked 
about themselves. A significant feature of these written documents was 
the large proportion of descriptions or appraisals of self in terms of social 
criteria. In his report of the summarized findings, Jersild notes that, 
without a reminder or leading question, from 20 to over 80 per cent of 
these young people from the fourth grade through college evaluated 

emselves in terms of social attitudes and relatedness to others. He com- 


Ments that this emphasizes the fact that self and society are intricately 
Interwoven and underscores the crucial impact of interpersonal relation- 


Ships on the self (3, p. 46) 
th Any teacher or personnel worker who reads Jersild’s interpretations of 
lese youth responses must feel inspired to undertake some portion of 


* Responses of youths regarding their likes and dislikes with respect to self have 

en grouped under the following categories: physical characteristics; clothing and 

rooming; health and physical soundness; bodily pleasures; material possessions; 

ЕН and pets; home and family; recreation; ability in sports and play; school; 
© ectual abilities; special talents; just me, myself; personality, character; social 

№ ltudes and relationships; religion; independence, self-help; privacy; attitude to- 
аа world, 
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the task of helping them move forward in wholesome self-understanding. 
The immensities of the task and the difficulties of adequate preparation 
on the part of many educators, both as to psychological knowledge and 
the type of personal adjustment required to help others in self-under- 
standing, are not in any degree underestimated in Jersild’s appeal. But 
he expresses the conviction that the need is so great that we cannot 
bypass it because of either dangers or difficulties inherent in the under- 


taking. His appeal is to both psychologists and educators when he writes 
(2, p. 126): 


Each child is a student of human nature within the limits of his maturity 
level and what he has had an opportunity to learn. The home, the classroom, 
the playground, and other situations are psychological laboratories in which he 
is now a subject and now an observer. Child psychology will fully come into 


its own when it discovers the capacities children have for learning from these 
laboratories and explores the conditi 


ons under which these capacities can best 
be developed. 


During the summer of 1958, Jersild and his associates conducted à 
workshop with a group of educa 


i : В M uninter- 
rupted study he meant & dedicat: y to its improvement. By 
re ing 4 
аа, life em es of existence and the living of a fully wi 
of its own faery i that our present civilization contains the A 
а rue knowledge of mankind cannot be put на 
need for an institut; evelopment of human personality, and suggested em 
at least a century ster Pubs of providing for uninterrupted pursut е Е 
the information © Investigations concerning human life to prov 


need e : to 
man (5), "ача evelop a civilization really serviceable 
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versities and foundations have established cooperative research centers 
in which scientists from medical, biological, psychological, and socio- 
logical fields have pooled their efforts to push forward in the understand- 
ing of mankind and his human relationships. The task of mastering this 
vast and continuous accumulation of knowledge has probably become 
far greater than Carrel’s estimate. Practitioners in fields serving human 
beings, such as medicine, psychiatry, psychology, education, and social 
work, cannot keep their practice fully abreast of this mounting tide of 
research findings. And another tide appears to be swelling instead of re- 
ceding in crime, delinquency, mental illness, and various forms of mal- 
adjustment. In addition, mankind must face the possibilities of extinction 
if he does not learn quickly enough how to utilize for human betterment 
the forces inherent in matter which the physical scientists have unleashed. 

The possibilities for good or ill in the present situation are staggering 
to contemplate. To attempt such contemplation must inspire both deep 
humility and dedication to high endeavor on the part of any worker un- 
Selfishly interested in human beings and human destiny. 

One aspect of this task related to the subject of this chapter is that of 
helping individuals to increase their understanding of themselves and 
of their fellow human beings and to improve their interpersonal relation- 
ships with a view to creating a way of life in which human potentialities 
can be more fully developed and used for human betterment. 

Every statement of educational or guidance objectives includes some 

irect approaches to self-knowledge, but obviously the essential learnings 
Cannot be achieved in the interview time allotted to each individual in 
even the best personnel program. 

Psychotherapists may spend hundreds of hours helping a relatively few 
maladjusted or mentally ill individuals to learn how to master themselves 
and their life situations. What might be the results if “normal” individuals 
Were given the same opportunities in suitable groups to learn how to pre- 
his difficulties and to develop and use their personalities more fully in 
je and useful living? 

" Une of the Implications for Group Guidance of Research and. Experi- 

‘се т the Fields of Personality and Interpersonal Relationships. Even 
ed the delimitations emphasized in this topic, it is a difficult one to dis- 

"SS, both because of the extensiveness of research on the one hand and 
jaro areas which research has not yet fully explored on the other 
ia However, a few major concepts that have emerged through both 

Search ang experience can be identified as particularly pertinent to 
guidance, 
he Sources of personality. Guidance can help the individual understand 

Nature of both the biological and the social influences which have 
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interacted in shaping his personality, so that he can move realistically 
toward self-knowledge and intelligent self-direction of his life as he ap- 
proaches adulthood. 

"2. Nature of personality development. An understanding of the con- 
flicting claims upon the self which are made by inner drives and by 
external pressures can provide the individual with insight concerning 
problems of growing up and facilitate his learning to make choices and 
to maintain satisfying and effective adjustments throughout life. 

3. Human likenesses and variations. Both the awareness that many 
needs and problems are common to all of us and the acceptance of the 
validity of individual variations from the common pattern can be uti- 
lized in guidance to foster self-understanding and self-realization. 

4. Self-awareness. Harmonizing the concepts which the individual has 
of himself with the impact he makes on others and bringing these two 
factors into realistic focus are essential Steps in setting attainable goals— 
a major function of guidance in personality development. 

5. Awareness of others. Clinical and research studies which suggest 
the progression of our attitude toward self and others from a dependent, 
self-centered to an interdependent, Broup-centered relationship point up 


guidance implications for orienting young people to mature living based 
on reciprocal respect and acceptance, 


6. Emotional development. The v 
pology and psychology about the po 
seated emotions on the developme 
others should be utilized in guidin 
and self-acceptance. 

7. Learning self-direction. 
the life process imposes on th 
solving which can aid him i 
these changes can be іпсогрог 


ast body of findings from anthro- 
sitive and negative effects of deeply 
nt of attitudes toward oneself and 
g individuals toward self-evaluation 


merican culture imposes on the indi- 
ard of behavior, from early childhood 
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Stressed through guidance, so that the individual is always prepared to 
adapt to new cultural demands through creating new patterns of living 
congruent with his life goals. 

10. Values and choices. No more crucial type of learning can be pro- 
vided for growing citizens in a democracy than that which fosters crea- 
tive, responsible thinking about the formulation of life values and the 
choice of activities which support those values. 

The above overview of types of learning involved in personality de- 
velopment and interpersonal relationships might, because of its brevity, 
be thought of as a “jet-plane view.” Its chief purpose is to highlight those 
types and varieties of learnings essential for every individual if our edu- 
cational goals of intelligent self-direction, social efficiency, and respon- 
sible citizenship in a dynamic culture are achieved. Responsible citizen- 
ship has been included here because of our growing recognition that 
Political as well as social and economic processes are the product of the 
Participating personalities. We cannot hope to improve government with- 
Out improvement of the personalities of citizens and their chosen leaders. 


Learning needs in personality development and interpersonal 
relationships 


To what extent are we meeting the learning needs of children and 
youth in these areas? This is a question for which there can, of course, 
* no generalized answer, since programs vary so much from school to 
School and teacher to teacher. Also, evaluation of the outcomes of either 
rect or indirect approaches is difficult in areas of such complexity and 
Subtlety as personality and human relationships. A logical question to 
ask is to what extent curricular or extracurricular programs make any 
Specific provisions for learning experiences of the sort needed to under- 
Stand self and others, and to develop skill in self-direction and social 
relationships, Obviously, these are basic goals, both implicit and explicit, 
Or any modern program. . 
ne phase of these questions is to what extent it is merely assumed 
that desired outcomes in some of the areas under consideration will re- 
Sult from а sufficiently rich and varied program. The other phase is to 
What extent are these outcomes planned for through direct, purposeful 
“atning, or through other learnings which it is assumed will indirectly 
yield these other pane For example, will an individual learn all 
© Deeds to know about himself through the study of literature and the 
s ological and social sciences, through testing out his interests and abili- 
a in various subject fields, and through a few counseling interviews? 
ill he develop adequate knowledge of others and acquire social skills 
the ability to continue his learning in these areas beyond school 
Years through these same studies and through opportunity to work and 
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play with others in democratically organized classes and school activities? 
Certainly, no one would question that all the above experiences are basic 
essentials as preparation for democratic citizenship. The crucial question 
is whether they are enough. 

One way to approach the answer is to check learnings provided for 
in a given school curriculum against learnings considered as essential by 
authorities in personality development and interpersonal relationships. 
We might initiate a rather superficial investigation into this question by 
attempting to check usual types of school units and courses against the 
following list of criteria of ego structure, or ego strength, presented by 
Kluckhohn and Murray in a symposium on personality (6, рр. 24-26). 


Some of the criteria of ego structure, or ego strength, are the following: 
A. Perception and apperception. 

1. External objectivity: the ability to perceive actions and events without 
distortion, to analyse and interpret them realistically, to predict the 
behavior of others. 
Internal objectivity: the capacity for self-detachment and self-analysis; 
insight into one’s own motives, evaluations, and emotional reactions; 
also, the entertainment of a goal of personal development and accom- 
plishment which is suited to one’s own circumstances and capacities. 
8. Long apperceptive span: the habit of making causal connections be- 

tween events that are not temporally contiguous in experience; the 
ability to foresee broad or distant consequences of one’s actions (time- 


binding power or long time-perspective), 
B. Intellection. 


4. Concentration, directionality: the ability to 
assigned or selected topic, to direct one's thoughts along a chosen path, 
to persist when bored, to inhibit day-dreaming. 

5. Conjunctivity of thought and speech: the ability to think, speak, and 
write clearly, coherently, and logically, to inhibit irrelevant ideas. 

6. Referentiality of thought and speech: the habit of using concepts and 
words which refer to rea] things, events, and experiences; the absence 


of vague, undefined, essentially meaningless terms and expressions. 
C. Conation. 


7. Will-power: the ability to do what o; 
doing, to persist in the face of diffi 
elected course of action; also, to re 

8. Conjunctivity of action: the ability 
tivities, to make a plan and follow 


apply one’s mind to an 


ne resolves to do and is capable of 
culties, to complete a prescribed oF 
-strive after failure (counteraction) + 
to schedule and organize one’s ac- 
it, to live an ordered life. 


of action. The absence of protractei i i 
vacillation, or perplexity. i 
10. Selection of impulses: the Power to repress temporarily, inhibit, 07 


4 Clyde Kluckhohn et al, Personality 


in Nature, Soci rinted 
by permission of the publisher, Alfred ee MUN, нн 


A. Knopf, Inc, New York. 
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~ modify unacceptable emotions or tendencies, to resist “temptations”; 
also, the habit of selecting and expressing, without qualms or conflict, 
impulses which are intrinsically enjoyable or extrinsically rewarding; 
absence of disturbing worries or anxieties. 

11. Selection of social pressures and influences: the ability to choose among 
the demands, claims, enticements, and suggestions that are made by 
other people, to comply with those that are acceptable and reject those 
that are not; especially the power to resist intolerable coercions from 
society, but to submit if there is no way out; power “to will the obliga- 
tory.” 

12. Initiative and self-sufficiency: the ability to decide for oneself and act 
without waiting to be stimulated, urged, or encouraged. The habit of 
trusting one’s own nature, of having reasonable confidence in one’s own 
decisions (self-reliance). Also, the ability to stand alone, to do and 
finish things alone, without help; to endure solitude and to tolerate mis- 
fortune without appealing for sympathy; absence of marked depend- 
ence on others. 

18. Responsibility for collective action: the willingness and ability to take 
responsibility and effectively organize and direct the behaviors of 
Others; the experience of feeling secure in a position of authority, 
rather than being threatened, worried, and on the defensive. 

14. Adherence to resolutions and agreements: the disposition and ability to 
abide by long-term decisions and commitments, to keep a promise or 
pledge. 

15. Absence of pathological symptoms: freedom from incapacitating neu- 
тобе or psychotic symptoms. 


This outline of individual needs should perhaps be balanced by one 
сар with criteria of the strengths of group structures. However, since 
S treatment deals with guidance which is directed at individual needs, 
We shall not include the other half of the picture here. 
ор ® prevailing emphases and to outcomes in school programs, those 
us who can view education from the inside would doubtless assign 
E highest rank to the points under “В. Intellection" in this outline. Even 
Many of the critics of modern education who would favor “traditional” 
Programs would probably agree that the best work is done in this area 
°F intellection, Efforts to include in the objectives of the curriculum many 
of the other items in the outline can be traced through the various pro- 
AR Over several decades of orientation, group guidance, homerooms, 
x Plied psychology, core, general education, and life-adjustment educa- 
п. They are implicit in the emphases upon human relations and upon 
ore або procedures in curricular and extracurricular programs in mod- 
education. 
all educational institutions could be rated upon the extent to which 


the fostering of all these criteria of ego strength is included, not only in 
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stated objectives of the programs but also in planned opportunities: for 
learning experiences, they would doubtless form a continuum from ice 
which give negligible attention to most of them, other than those under 
“Intellection,” to those which give considerable emphasis to all of them. 
But if the curve of distribution were skewed, in which direction would 
the greater incidence of practice lie? . 
With all the emphasis today upon cooperative research in the sciences 
related to human life, there is little question regarding the trend in the 
future—provided we discover soon enough how to avoid the use of atomic 
power for destructive purposes. But the research findings about human 
life must be interpreted in their applications to education and incor- 
porated more fully into textbooks and reference materials for various 
age and ability levels, before schools generally can move out rapidly into 
these relatively new fields of educational endeavor. . 
The author can recall vividly the exciting efforts that were made in 
the early twenties with high school and college students to interpret 
history and other social Sciences in the light of the psychology, sociology; 
anthropology, and biographical literature of that period. It was a re- 
warding task from the viewpoint of the interest of students, but the many 
ity of suitable materials led, in at least one in- 


€ learnings which could not be achieved in inter- 
views alone, and which were not provided for elsewhere in the curriculum. 

Today, this type of job analysis is more complicated than formerly 
because of the expansion of aims and content in the entire curriculum. 
For many educationa] institutions the questions now are where the learn- 
o should be responsible for directing them. 
» there is the question of how they should be related 
quely individual aspects can be cared for 
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teason why this study should not be directed to the school staff as well 
as the students. Personality development is a lifelong process, and good 
human relationships and satisfying living are as important to this process 
in adulthood as in earlier years. Actually, they are prerequisites for the 
Staff if they are to work for these same objectives in the lives of children 
and youth. 

Before each staff member can formulate his contributions, it is impor- 
tant to think through the question of what learnings can be achieved 
through direct study and which are by-products, as it were, of whole- 
Some living. The answer to this question is not the same for all age levels 
пог for all individuals of a given age. “Teachable moments” are especially 
important to recognize and utilize in the area of personality, provided 
we have met our obligations to immature individuals by preparing them 
sufficiently for new experiences so that unwholesomely traumatic effects 
of failure or difficulties are avoided. 

An analysis of the ever-widening sphere of choices and responsibilities 
of children and youth will reveal topics and problems for study and the 
Suitable placement of such study as well as of the types of experiences 
through which indirect learnings are anticipated. Inventories of youth 
Problems and worries yield important data for planning, as do also the 
Mterviews and informal conferences of counselors and teachers. This is 
ene area in the curriculum where the pupils or students, themselves, can 

elp plan the areas and problems to be studied. Invariably they do this 
With alacrity, They need leadership and guidance with respect to reliable 
Sources of information and suitable learning techniques, but in a per- 
Missive and democratic climate, interest is not likely to lag when they 
lave the Opportunity with their peers to come to grips with vital problems 
of living and growing from day to day. With increased maturity these 
Vital Problems include increasingly long-range goals with respect to self- 
evelopment, self-direction, and adjustments with others. 

„16 has already been mentioned that curriculum study must be con- 
tinuous in these areas which touch so intimately the current lives of 
Youth, This same need prevails in all other areas, but the evidences of 
s itmoded content are not so quickly and strikingly obvious in some of 
‚С More traditional and accepted fields as they are here. The implica- 
ton is not that the basic content changes more rapidly, but that the ap- 
Proaches and organization must be ever readapted as cultural changes 
ring new life styles and new choices and new adjustments into the pic- 
ture, For example, the depression years of the thirties brought new em- 
Phases in problems of work and the use of leisure time; the forties wit- 
пеззе а downward shift in the age at which many young people entered 
Mariage and faced new types of home and work adjustments under war 

‘ditions; television and military service, to mention only two fairly 
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recent innovations, are among the factors producing significant changes 
in life patterns in the fifties. 

Studies of the growth needs, or “developmental tasks,” and adjustment 
problems of individuals at various stages in their lives have shown con- 
tinuity in the emergence of many common life patterns. But these com- 
mon patterns vary as to tempo and emphasis not only among individuals 
but in response to social change. There is a continuous interaction here 
of many forces that necessitates our keeping ever attuned to the voices 
of the present. Listening to children and youth as we work with them 
helps us to keep thus attuned. But we need also to keep the voices of 
the past and the future within our range, if we help each new generation 
to interpret the present as a transition to the future. Only thus can we 
change tempo or transpose key as we move into the unknown ahead. 


Approaches through the curriculum 


How is the curriculum to be utilized in the study of personality and 
interpersonal relationships? This question was considered in Chapter 3 
in terms of possible areas and problems for study related to guidance 
needs at various ages.* While the present chapter and the next one deal 
more with procedures than with content, the latter should always be 
kept in the foreground, since techniques are sterile except when they 
serve as a means for the pursuit of goals through the utilization of à 
rich store of knowledge and experience. 


What are the goals? For all education we can state them as: (4) 
optimum development and use by all individuals of their unique patterns 
of potentialities; (b) 


skill and finesse in democratic, satisfying buman 
relationships; (c) improved ways of living for all individuals and group’ 
within our social order and improved relationships with other groups 
throughout the world. For guidance we can state these goals as: (4 
increased understanding of self, and reciprocally of others, and the de- 
velopment of sound techniques of self-appraisal; (b) skill in making wis? 
and satisfying choices and adjustments at each stage of developments 
(c) sufficient insight into types of maladjustment to recognize them m 


oneself, to deal with them effectively, or to secure appropriate assistance 
in making improved adjustments. 


What is the content? The content, to be drawn upon as needed, com 
prises all that we know through г 


А n- 
i esearch and experience about perso 
ality development and interperson: 


; al relationships. And that includes | 
experience of the guides and the guided. It is an open question а5 E 


whether present practice does not frequently place too great emphas"* 
upon the latter. In our efforts to avoid ai » 


create a permissive, nondirective climate, w 
5 See pp. 87-93. 


uthoritarian methods an 
e often stop where we shou 
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merely begin in the use of content. Unless some of the pertinent store 
of accumulated research and human experience is brought to bear upon 
problems which pupils study, they may be taught merely to rearrange 
their prejudices instead of moving forward in creative problem solving. 

One task of the skillful teacher-leader is to recognize when members 
of a group need to draw upon information and experience beyond their 
present ken and utilize it in their problem solving. When a group is in 
need of new light on a problem, they welcome the opportunity to search 
for it. One of the responsibilities of a teacher-guide is to help a group 
to broaden and deepen their perspectives and to reach out for new 
understandings. Otherwise no teachers or guides are needed. The skill 
comes in stimulating this eagerness for new perspectives from within the 
group rather than trying to impose it from without. 

Often new perspectives result from a reinterpretation of knowledge 
and experience already acquired and their use in new combinations. 

This ability to use previous learnings in new situations is one of the most 
valuable skills for lifelong growth in a dynamic culture. Whenever a 
group can draw upon what they have learned in physical, biological, or 
Social sciences, English, mathematics, the fine or applied arts, their school 
and out-of-school activities to shed some light on a problem, they are 

eveloping an important self-directive skill. The same holds true for 

Every experience within special subjects or activities which throws some 
new light on their understanding of self and others and of problems of 
Social living. 

. Cooperation of teachers from every field in the curriculum in supply- 
ing information needed in the study of various problems is an essential 
aspect of this type of study. Such cooperation will have reciprocal effects 
au enlivening and vitalizing teaching in every area, since it will inevitably 
in teachers more alert to the implications for guidance and for living 

their respective fields of teaching. 

The Place of "Character Education." Research and experience have 
€monstrated that knowing what is right or wrong does not necessarily 
Sad to socially approved behavior. Habitual ways of behaving that have 
een firmly established through early training will carry one a long way, 
ut not necessarily in the right direction for every type of desirable be- 
avior in a complex and changing culture. Under severe stress the habit 

may break down and leave no inner resources for developing a new and 
Perhaps better mode of behavior. Or if a habit persists under severe 
Stress, the individual himself may break—a victim of forces within and 
Without which he does not understand and therefore cannot control. 
ames X may serve as a classical example of what may happen under 
ith circumstances. James was referred to the psychologist because of 
"Solent behavior with teachers whenever any authority was implied or 
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invoked with reference to him. Study revealed an exceedingly immature 
person, emotionally, brought up under strict authoritarian control by his 
father who would brook no questioning of his orders. James was Bow 
rebelling against any authority or any person who to him symbolized 
authority. He was thoroughly unhappy and maladjusted and had de- 
cided that communism was the only form of government under which 
he could live and keep to his "principles" of independence. It took a long 
period of therapy before he began to recognize his immaturity and the 
bases of his resistance to authority. He still does not see the incon- 
sistencies between his overweaning desire for independence and his ad- 
herence to communistic theories. Incidentally, he has been advised by 
directive instead of nondirective techniques to go to Russia and try to 
live there for a while without being stood up before a firing squad or 
being sent to a concentration camp! 

James, who is a college student, seems to be trying honestly to study 


how to grow up emotionally, but he has as yet developed no resources 


within himself to establish mutually satisfying relationships with others. 


He was so thoroughly imbued with the authoritarian pattern in his child- 
hood that he can conceive of no other pattern to use with others. He 


feels that he is losing ground intellectually—the only field in which he 
has felt superior to others, 


The ego strengths, listed in the Kluckhohn and 
pages 174 to 175, include the essential 
who understands the forces within 
has learned to resolve conflicts, to 
veloped standards of va 


Murray outline on 
s for a strong character—that of one 
his personality and those of others; 
control and direct impulses, has de- 
lue to guide his conduct, and has acquired the 
will-power and persistence, the sense of responsibility and the dependa- 
bility to carry through on self-determined plans of action. These are сег" 
tainly qualities of a Strong character. However 
be socially desirable or undesirable and, 
gerous than a weak one. 

Only the strong character of on 
interests with the interests of all 
learned to enjoy cooperating with 
sirable and satisfying goals can be 
of character and citizenship will e 
satisfactions, but the sacrifice wil 
will result from a choice betwee: 
loyalties. This is the essence of a 
and all who guide youth should 
provide the environment, the 
this maturity. 


- can 
, a strong character са 
if the latter, can be more dan 


e who has thoroughly identified his 
other fellow human beings and has 
others in the pursuit of mutually d€ 
a socially strong character. This typ? 
ntail sacrifice of numerous individus, 
l not be viewed with regret, since ! 
n lesser and greater satisfactions pa 

mature personality, Parents, educator: 
themselves be mature if they are t? 
experiences, and the examples to foste” 
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Are the objectives of character education better achieved through 
direct or indirect methods? This question has been debated for centuries 
with apparently no conclusive answers. When character is thought of 
as the core of a personality, the answer to the question would obviously 
Seem to be: “Both.” Certainly no one will learn to cooperate unselfishly 
with others by precept or merely by reading and talking about the 
Process, He must feel what the cooperation is like in his firsthand ex- 
perience. Many of our school activities and our “socialized” classrooms 
Provide opportunities for learning cooperation in and with groups. Just 
what one learns, from the viewpoint of character, in competitive situa- 
tions should doubtless be the subject of a good deal more study than has 
been made to date, if we are thinking and planning in terms of better 
democracy in the future. 

No one seems ever to have improved upon the golden rule as a precept 
to guide conduct, but there appears to be a good deal of improvement 
heeded in its application everywhere, in homes, schools, social and work 
Éroups, and between nations. To follow it one must learn to love and re- 
Spect one's neighbor as oneself. Beyond this love and consideration of 
others, one must understand self and others sufficiently well to know how 
ne would like to be treated if one were the other fellow with his unique 
Personality and in his particular situation. Neither unselfish love nor un- 

erstanding can grow in a personality suffused with fears, anxieties, and 
Sense of guilt that have never been faced, and torn by conflicts which 
have never been resolved. Trial-and-error methods of learning in our 
interpersonal relationships are too costly when we have so much ac- 
cumulated knowledge about why human beings think, feel, and act as 
they do, 

Individuals at all ages show eagerness to understand themselves and 
Others at their levels of maturity. As our critical and appreciative powers 

Evelop, we may resent being told the moral of a human situation as 
much as the moral of a fable, story, or a work of art. But freedom to 
explore these moral implications with one’s peers and with guidance 
Of a leader who can help the group to bring their heritage of knowledge 
and human experience to bear on a problem offers untold opportunities 
for character development, provided there are also opportunities to apply 

*ir findings in actual living. We not only learn what we live, but must 
also live what we learn, if we are to build upon past human experience. 

Tomerooms guidance classes, and all subjects that deal with some 
Phase of life—and what one does not?—afford opportunities for significant 
Browth in character of an understanding sort that can be used with in- 
Clligence and fine sentiment in ever-new situations. One of our tasks 
as educators and guides is to plan—and much more often with pupils— 
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for these opportunities, be they direct or indirect, incidental or inten- 
tional, instead of leaving them to chance. With a plan in hand, we are 
better prepared to take full advantage also of all those “teachable mo- 
ments” which cannot be foreseen. 

The examples cited in the description of Scratchfoot Ranch (see pages 
858 to 370) of how six- and seven-year-olds worked together and with 
their teacher on the study and solution of difficult behavior problems of 
classmates and of their many interpersonal adjustments gives heartening 
evidence of how early in life children can tackle their conduct problems 
intelligently and altruistically. Discipline thus becomes a matter of 
interrelated inner and outer controls. Increasingly, children and adoles- 
cents are being guided in objective study of the causes of delinquent 
and antisocial behavior of youth. Such knowledge coupled with aware- 
ness of the nature of one's own inner drives to action and the ability 
to use these drives to further satisfying life values should be the best 
Sort of insurance against disruptive social forces. 


Examples of programs in human relations 


The University of Iowa Project? Significant work is being done in re- 
cent years by Ral 


ph H. Ojemann and his colleagues at the University of 
Iowa (7) in developing insights through a group approach. Ojemann 1$ 
concerned with pointing up the differences between the "surface" ap- 
proach and the dynamic or causal approach in understanding human 
behavior. In developing an understanding of the relationships between 
what people do and why they do it, his primary targets were teachers 
and parents. Do they handle the behavior problems of children in terms 


of overt acts, or are they equipped to handle them in terms of the deeper 
motivations? 


With this problem as the 
and started to explore the q 
standing of their peers—and 


Springboard, Ojemann went a step further 
uestion of developing in children an under- 
ultimately an understanding of themselves: 
The aim of his work is to introduce children to the idea that peop in 


do not behave as they do "just because"—that there are reasons under- 
lying human behavior. By 
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in the child’s system of values—a broad-spectrum set of values in place 
of the polarity of “right” and “wrong.” 

It is the belief of Ojemann and his colleagues that once children are 
habituated to examining behavior in terms of motivation, they can begin 
to apply these newly acquired insights in their own interpersonal rela- 
tionships, and ultimately use them in handling their own problems. 

It is evident that to develop this type of understanding through a 
classroom approach calls for extremely unorthodox handling of standard 
content, Ojemann’s work, which is still being developed experimentally, 
has involved a relatively cautious and conservative handling of his 
Premise. Rather than an outright introduction of courses in human re- 
lations, he has sought to emphasize the human relations aspects of 
material in existing curricula. In other words, wherever classroom ma- 
terial involves human behavior, he has suggested ways in which the 
materia] can be re-examined so that the motivation behind that behavior 
is brought to the attention of the students. 

For example, in an existing course in Civics, he suggests that a study 
of crime might include not only a review of the organization and func- 
tion of the police force, the role of the courts, methods of apprehending 
criminals, and structure of the penal system, but that it be augmented 
to include an understanding of motivation in the causes of crime and in 
the outlook for rehabilitation. 

Specifically, Ojemann has proposed ways of inserting the human- 
relations approach in the curriculum throughout the elementary and 
Secondary systems. This approach is now being used in several pilot 
schools, where the results are being carefully watched and analyzed for 
urther implications. 

, In these pilot schools, the material at the preschool and primary grades 
15 limited to plays, skits, and stories through which behavior patterns at 
the child’s level are dealt with and talked about; a manual for teachers 
Which helps them understand and handle classroom and playground 
Situations at a motivational level; some rewriting of reading selections 
? emphasize human relations. . 
or the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, special readings have been 
Prepared which will lead children to examine how other children be- 
ave. In addition, through participation in room councils, children are 
encouraged to apply the dynamic approach to their own actual prob- 
ems. At the seventh-grade level, in studying civics, students analyze 
E Mmunity problems in terms of underlying human behavior. By the 
© the student reaches the eighth grade, he is ready consciously to 
аррју what he has learned about the causes of human behavior. He is 
as! ed to examine his own experiences at school, at home, and in his re- 
tionships with others, and to make plans for himself in terms of what 
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he now knows about himself, his pattern of handling problems, his re- 
lationships to others. In addition, the home-economics course at the 
eighth-grade level provides an Opportunity for an exploration of the 
subject of family relationships, 

In the ninth and tenth grades, as students are taught world history 
and the history of major social institutions, this material is presented 


not only in terms of overt events but in terms of how these developments 
responded to major human needs, 


the framework of the study of conserva- 
approach the entire problem of mental 
they already know about the dynamics 
ап personality, 

as students examine modern social prob- 
oach the problems of courtship, prepara- 
d in terms of what has become a habitual 


human behavior. 
The Delaware, Maryland, Project. This men 


tal-hygiene project, under- 
taken through the medium of human 


-relations classes, has been widely 


Delaware schools, using lesson plans (8) * that in- 
ylets involving emotional problems to be used as 


1 ussion of numerous topics such as The Importance 
of Friends; Getting Along with Others; Relationships with Brothers and 


Sisters; Problems of a New Pupil in School; Advantages and Disadvan- 
tages of Being Timid and Shy; How Punishment Affects Us; Frustrations 
and Conflict; Necessity for Self-discipline; Emotional Problems That May 
tinual Failure on Personality De- 
h Capacity and Opportunity (9)- 
tizations have been used at times 
» though the time element here has 


rs” 
1 grades 6 through 9, but one of the teache 
manuals, Human Relations in the Classroom, Kinder arcet through Twelfth Gra 
stars lesson Specially for lower grades. 
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been reported as a problem in limiting discussion, which was judged to 
be the most significant aspect of the program. 

In attempts to evaluate outcomes of the human-relations classes, de- 
cided changes have been reported in the point of view of some teachers 
as a result of their conducting the discussion lessons and changes in the 
Social acceptance and social status in their groups of very shy children. 
Training courses and manuals for teachers have been included in the 
Services for developing and spreading experimentation in this area of 
human relations, 

Programs Em phasizing Democratic Interpersonal Relationships. There 
is a growing array of reports on programs geared to the fostering of 

€mocratic relationships and of the building of democratic citizenship. 
These programs include as desired outcomes personality development 
and improved personal adjustment, but focus on the group relationships 
as means of achieving these outcomes. One such experimental program 
for fourth- and fifth-grade children involved a great deal of parent and 
teacher cooperation and set the stage not only for democratic interaction 
of pupils but also for much direct study by them of their various prob- 
ems of working and playing together and of their behavior as individuals 
and groups. The report of this program stresses the fact that techniques 
of group living must be learned and that understanding of causes of be- 
&vior can likewise be outcomes. A variety of instruments and techniques 
9r studying the group culture and group interaction are reported in 
this Project (10). 
nother project in intergroup education, at the eighth grade, was 
centered around problems and interests of the children. Discussion, 
drama, and a variety of methods were used to help develop insight into 
why People act as they do. Family, peer-group, and sibling relationships 
Were among the topics of study, and this consideration of personal prob- 
“ms led on into the broader social studies (11). 

One fascinating report (12) includes descriptions of “group experience 

© democratic way” in schools, face-to-face summer-camp groups, and 
College self-government. In all these areas one senses through the re- 
Ports the growth of individuals in democratic responsibility, cooperation, 
€adership, and followership, and their maturing and enriched person- 
alities, 

Courses on Personality and Interpersonal Relationships. These courses 
аге legion and have a great variety of titles—Social Living, Senior Prob- 
“ms, Personal and Social Problems, Mental Hygiene, and Psychology 
or ersonality—to cite only a few. Core, general-education, and life-ad- 
Jüstment programs include numerous units or topics within these areas. 
Most of these courses have an organized body of content for systematic 
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i i ference materials, 
study and use psychologically oriented texts and re псе 
duh accounts of methods used would indicate that applications of E: 
study to personal and group problems are an integral part of the worl 
in most of them. 
The workshop group on Education for Self-understanding, mentioned 
earlier,” expressed the view that, while (4, p. 38) 


celat d 

. courses that included attention to personal problems, human relations, т 

social adjustment should be taught in lower grades, . . . not until the "X 
or twelfth grades should psychology be taught as such. Such a course shou 


include academic subject matter but should also emphasize personal implica- 
tions. 


With respect to psychology as mental hygiene, the report states (4, рр. 
5-6): 10 


It is possible to try to teach 
encouraged to face and t 
teaching comes to 
lems of students, 
will be, even thou 
nical terms or ma 
chological subject 
human beings. 


Good teaching of psycholo, 


psychology in such a way that students are 
ty to solve issues in their personal lives. The pen 
a forthright approach to the deep-seated feelings and pro Я 
the more important and profound its psychological ee 
gh the student is not required at the moment to learn tec i 
ster psychological theories in the abstract. There is no psY 
matter more important than the feelings and emotions 0 


gical principles does not mean, however, that oe 
eralizations and abstractions should be discarded, Conceptualization must 

an integral part of well-rounded learning, whether it is academic or designe s 
to have a personal impact. One does not learn by simply taking part in 2! 
emotional revel. Mere expression of emotion as such, unconnected with any 
struggle to grow or effort to learn, probably has little, if any, educational pur 
While teaching psychology purely as an academic subject may have little 0 


м : h- 
no value from the point of view of the emotional welfare of the learner, teac 
ing that arouses emotion bu 


ings 
t offers no opportunity to learn from the feeling 
aroused may be not only valueless but very harmful. 


Materials for the Stud 
terest in these fields ha 


9 See p. 170. pia 
10 Reprinted by permission of Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colu™ 
University, New York. 
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basic study of individual and group adjustments. The assistance of vari- 
cus departmental groups not only can be of inestimable value to the 
teacher-counselor in this group work but also can serve as a leavening 
influence throughout a school or institution to infuse every subject or 
activity with more significant life meanings. 

Literature and films and radio recordings are providing much sup- 
plementary material in the form of concrete examples of individual dif- 
ferences and problems and of many kinds of human relationships, and 
ane offering opportunities for vicarious experience and for emotional 
identification with other people. Some of the possibilities inherent in 
biography, fiction, and drama for the high school and college level are 
explored in chapter references (13, 14). Lists of films and sources of 
films that can be adapted to personality and human-relations study are 
included in the Appendix. 

Current periodicals, newspapers, movies, and radio and television 
Programs yield much good illustrative material, though it requires con- 
siderable skill and resourcefulness to wrest the really valuable learnings 
from them. School and community conditions and happenings provide 
excellent source materials, and the students themselves are prolific pro- 


Viders of firsthand experiences. 
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7 PERSONALITY AND INTERPERSONAL 
RELATIONSHIPS—GROUP 
TECHNIQUES 


Розтевихс PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT AND EFFECTIVE INTERPERSONAL 
RELATIONSHIPS THROUGH GROUP TECHNIQUES 


We are concerned here with both understanding and skill in these 
areas, since both are essential for self-direction and self-development. 
While one learns by doing, one also learns by evaluating that doing 
and thus continually reconstructing experience. Also, one learns through 
Vicarious experience, which may help to eliminate much costly and in- 
efficient trial-and-error learning. It is a strange commentary on our value 
judgments in education that we stress with gusto the importance of 
earning, say, to subtract by a certain method, and then often leave 
largely to chance or to remedial efforts, if chance did not bring the 
€sired results, so many of the techniques of living and adjusting with 
others and of learning to know and use self in these activities. We are 
Dot born with ready-made instincts for living as are the birds and the 
es, but we have perceptual and creative powers that enable us to 
anticipate and plan as well as to fumble with trial and error. 

Since these powers develop gradually, the direct, rational approach in 
earning must be synchronized with the developmental process. Condi- 
“oning, habit formation, and regulations are essential aspects of de- 
elopment in infancy and childhood. Also, spontaneity of expression 
needs to be protected and encouraged within areas that do not harm 
self or others and should never be replaced entirely by a calculated and 
Planned technique of living. Warmth and strength of emotions are as 
portant as breadth and depth of understanding, and both should be 
Well integrated in a wholesome, effective personality which possesses 

€ ego Strength we have been considering in the previous chapter. 

e relative balance between direct and incidental group study of 
Problems of self and others will vary from childhood through adolescence, 
With more of the incidental approach at the elementary school level and 
More of the direct approach with purposeful teacher-pupil planning at 

© adolescent level, At the adult level the approach is likely to be 
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almost entirely direct and purposeful, except where emotional problems 
or neurotic or psychotic conditions might indicate the need for subter- 
fuge. However, even in group therapy for the mentally ill, the trend i 
toward a fairly direct approach geared to the development of insig ht 
as well as the release of emotional tensions and the strengthening of 
human contacts. 

Most of the suggestions included here are applicable to regular class 
groups, homerooms, or to a variety of informal-discussion groups which 
might constitute one phase of club or dormitory programs. They are not 


specifically differentiated for various age levels, though such implications 
are indicated at times, 


Selecting problems for study 


At the elementary school level the alert teacher utilizes situations as 
they emerge for group study—a fight over toys, tools, or materials, a dis- 
pute on the playground, problems of sportsmanship, courtesy, ridicule, 
etiquette at a party, selection of officers, committee and individual re- 
sponsibilities within a democratic group, and varieties of so-called dis- 
cipline problems." Knowledge of worries, fears, and home or friendship 
problems of individual children may be approached through stories, 
plays, or informal discussion without, of course, identifying them with 
particular individuals. Increasingly in the later elementary school years 
children will submit the problems upon which they wish help. 

At the secondary, college, or adult level there will be no dearth of 


problems suggested D 


inost useful methods of poolin 
sponses, informal or published 
there is excellent rapport betw 
de corps within a group, indivi 
ments of problems and frequ 
discussion. This situation nee 
too great personal revelation 
aftereffects of shame or embarra: 
where loved ones have been criticized. 

No listing or checking of 
serve as a substitute for thorough understanding by the teacher-counselor 
of each individual in the 
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flaged to avoid identification of specific individuals, but which may help 
them to gain wholesome awareness of difficulties. 

The more mature high school and college students and adults are 
likely to be ready for a well-organized study of personality and human 
relations into which their specific concerns can fit and for which system- 
atic objective study can provide valuable background information. Even 
here, however, the pooled problems of the class furnish vital content for 
a really functional course. 


Class or group climate 


A warm friendliness between teacher and group and between mem- 
bers of the group is one of the first essentials for the study of problems 
of personality, behavior, or social relationships. Every individual should 
feel secure in his acceptance by the group as a respected and contributing 
member, This sense of acceptance and belonging is especially important 
In personality study, since identification of self with characters or par- 
ticular problems may engender feelings of shame, embarrassment, or a 
Sense of being different if one does not feel himself to be an integral 
Part of the group. If one feels accepted because of who he is, he can 
more easily face with equanimity what he is with respect to weaknesses 
as well as strengths. Recognition of the inevitability of weaknesses in 
€very personality and of the possibility of doing something about them 
15, of course, a prerequisite for wholesome study of problems. 

The teacher's personality is probably the factor of first importance in 
determining the climate of the class or group. If he has achieved the 
State of maturity where he has come to fairly reasonable terms with his 
Conflicting drives, has accepted his basic human nature as normal and 
Wholesome when harnessed to long-range goals, has learned to endure 
Tustration but at the same time has found creative outlets in a well- 
balanced, satisfying life, and has grown into an emotional maturity which 
identifies his interests and welfare with those of his fellow beings, he 
can enter into guidance relationships with immature personalities help- 
ully. Tf he is still essentially immature and self-centered, he may easily 
establish rapport and camaraderie with a youthful group, but he will 
Not have adequate insight and perspective to help them move forward 
their personal and social growth. . 
ind he has not gained some major insight into the varied forces and 

uences in his life that have made him what he is, and has not 
achieved emotional acceptance of himself, a teacher-counselor is not 
ready to help immature personalities in this task. Inevitably he will 
Project some of his conflicts into his work and perhaps unconsciously 

ject some of the individuals who most need sympathetic acceptance 


Е 
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and understanding by others. A misunderstood guilt sense заба. = 
may be expressed in attitudes as well as words or deeds of disapprova 
or condemnation of others. When this happens between guide and any 
members of a group, one can scarcely expect to influence all members 
of the group to accept, respect, and help one another. . 

A reason for these cautions regarding the personality of the guidance 
worker may be illustrated by the case of Mr, George. He had an ex- 
cellent scholastic record in courses in personnel work from at least a 
half-dozen universities throughout the country, but he had tried un- 
successfully to secure a public school position in that field of service. 
He was superficially friendly and personable, but conferences when he 
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applied for a counseling position revealed an inner resentment over | 
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inevitable resultant of certain causes which must be understood before 
it can be changed. If the case of some individual is being studied, the 
person himself must always be distinguished from the behavior, in order 
that respect and acceptance of individuals as persons can be differen- 
tiated from any form of behavior which may deserve condemnation. 
Within this atmosphere an individual in the group can identify himself 
with the individual being studied and still retain his self-respect—one of 
the essential factors in personality development. 

Each member of the group will in his way affect the climate of his 
group. As the teacher-counselor studies each individual, both in the 
Present and through his past school record, one purpose is always to 
discover what his best contributions to group efforts may be and what 
roles he is likely to play with most profit both to himself and to the 
Broup. The answer to this question cannot be left solely to natural, un- 
guided group processes. Some are likely to play too many or too dom- 
inant roles for their own good, and others are certain to be overlooked 
9r rejected with loss to both the group and the neglected members. 

Jim, for example, was unpopular with his fifth-grade classmates. He 
teased and annoyed them in various ways and was rarely chosen on any 
Playground team. He was becoming sullen and uncooperative in the 
Classroom. Discussion with his mother about his problems revealed that 
he had a muscular difficulty which prevented facile use of his legs and 
™Mpaired his skill in active games. This difficulty was being studied by 
а physician, It did not affect his manual and finger dexterity, and he was 
Spending much time at home drawing cartoons and writing plays. The 
teacher began to bring him into dramatics more actively, both in writing 
and Performing, and asked him to display some of his cartoons as well 
as to draw new ones for special occasions. As Jim won respect and ac- 
Серќапсе in his class for his unique contributions, the teasing and annoy- 
ng behavior stopped. Also, his playmates became more tolerant of his 
awkwardness in games and found places for him more often on teams. 

15 play skills improved gradually through special instruction by an 
atter-schoo] playground director. 

. 200 Democratic Processes Are Sustained in the Group Climate. The 
"terpersona] structure of the group will have an all-pervading influence 
On the group climate, and this can profitably be studied frequently by 
Sociometric or other techniques ! to shed light on problems of acceptance 
and rejection and to discover best approaches to assistance in helping 
16 group to develop a cohesiveness that will include everyone. Some- 
Imes this assistance may best be given through key leaders; again it 
May involve direct study by the entire group as to how their democratic 


1 A 
See Pp. 195-199 for a description of some of these techniques. 
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processes can ed a Someone has aptly said: “Democracy must 
s well as ‘caught.’ ” 2 

Ee есини rapidly sen. e body of research and experiential data t 
how this can be done through discussion groups. Much of the researc 
data has not yet been adapted to use at all age levels, but a group "x 
can carry on firsthand "action research" in helping a group to study ES 
improve their own democratic processes. Such study may be initiated to 
investigate a particular problem of which the group has become aware 
—perhaps how to equalize duties or responsibilities fairly in a project, 
how to choose leaders wisely, how to control a discipline problem that 
is interfering with group progress—or it may result from general interest 
in trying to make the group more democratic. 

When human relations are the object of study, peer groups offer ex- 
cellent opportunities for insightful learning about life as it is in ones 
own age group. The present trend is more toward providing a imer 
and permissive environment in which a peer culture can operate, an 
looking upon the peer culture itself as something sacred in which adults 
must not meddle except when the interests of individuals or society must 
be protected. There would seem to be no good reason why children at 
any age should not have the same opportunity as adults to study their 
own culture under guidance and discover ways of improving it for EE 
good of all. Such opportunities are usually welcomed and often requeste 
by older adolescents when they can be carried on democratically. In the 
preadolescent and early adolescent periods, when youngsters are draw- 
ing away from adult domination, the approach with adult leadership 
must be exceedingly skillful and must not invade the privacy of € 
rituals. But these are crucial periods for developing tolerance and wit? 
personalities, 


5 і 0 
ecuted programs of study and manipulation 
peer culture by peers to 
for all. 


Appraising individual and group needs through the group approach 


We shall consider here only those methods which are particularly ^ 
plicable # 


poene AXE ще with groups. All the varieties of procedures for app” axe 
ing individuals, which Provide essential information for cumulative P 
? Hugh F. Keenle 
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sonnel records, are assumed as background information for any teacher 
or counselor who is securing additional information through group ac- 
tivities. This discussion will sample types of methods rather than give 
a comprehensive picture of all the varieties that are now being devel- 
oped in practice. 

These group approaches frequently differ in several respects from the 
traditional methods of psychological appraisal used with school popula- 
tions. For one thing, many of the so-called “tests” are relatively less 
Structured than the usual objective, standardized test, and have no age 
or grade norms. They are flexible in form and can be adapted to varying 
needs of groups. They are aimed at tapping the emotional as well as 
intellectual attitudes of individuals with respect to varied aspects of 
daily living and at securing realistic pictures of personalities in action, 
or at least clues to the nature of these life processes. The interpretations 
of the findings through many of these techniques must be subjective in 
arge part; and these findings are likely to change with the ongoing ex- 
Perience of the individuals or groups who are being appraised. 

Some of the methods are used primarily to secure information to be 
shared with individuals or groups; others are strictly for use by a trained 
group leader and should never be shared in their entirety with either 
individuals or the group. An example of the latter would be information 
Оп sociometric tests which points to isolated or rejected individuals 
Within a group. Here, indirection in the use of data is indicated rather 
than direct sharing, though group study of causes of rejection and ways 
to prevent or eliminate it may, at suitable times, be highly profitable. 
As in all types of appraisal, the data secured through one method should 
Never be interpreted out of the context of all other pertinent, current, 
9ng-range information. Т 

Sociometric Techniques. Sociometry has been defined (1, p. 11) “as 
а means of presenting simply and graphically the . . . structure of re- 
ations existing at a given time among members of a given group.” The 
test, itself, is quite simple and adaptable to many group situations. It 
may Consist of a single question, such as “With whom would you like 
to sit? or “With whom would you like to work on a committee?” The 
question may refer to any situation or activity within a particular group 
and should be realistic, in that the pupils know that the activities will 
Occur and that there is a definite point in their expressing preferences 
01 work or play companions. A pupil is usually asked to write down 

15 first three choices, and the fact is made clear that not everyone can 
© Eiven his first preference. -— 

The following points have been stressed as important in administering 
? sociometric test and using the results: (a) Members of a group should 
now each other well enough to make valid choices (15, р. 76). (b) 
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Questions should be worded so that children understand how and wn 
results are to be used. (c) It should be emphasized that any boy or gir. 
may be chosen, so as to approve in advance any direction a choice may 
take. (d) The test should be presented with interest and enthusiasm, 
but at the same time the procedure should be kept casual. A comment 
that we work or play better when we are with others we like might help 
to make the question seem casual. (e) The individual preferences writ- 
ten on slips of paper should be kept completely confidential. (f) Pupils 
choices may be tabulated for individual members and for groups such 
as boys and girls, mutual pairs, mutual rejections, and other subdivisions 
that will show great varieties of interrelationships. The sociogram depicts 
these relationships graphically. 

The Center for Intergroup Education, University of Chicago, has pre- 
pared very helpful, detailed instructions as to how these sociometric 
data may be tabulated, graphed, interpreted, and used with groups; and 
the reader is referred to their pamphlets published by the American 
Council on Education for these instructions, if desired, and for samples 
of sociograms (1, 2). 

A sociogram can highlight the salient points in the structure of a group: 
who are the stars of attraction, who are rejected, who are the isolates; 
where the chains occur (one person choosing another, who in tur 
chooses another), where we find closed triangular situations, where smal 
groups are separated into islands, to what extent choices are reciprocated; 
and to what degree the entire group is integrated. 

The findings of a sociogram can be put to many uses in guiding ? 


group in evolving effective relationships. The most immediate use is {0 
apply the sociogram in carrying out the ori 


was promised to the group. In doing this i 
the entire group that it is not possible for 
with his first choice, but tha’ 
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given individual needs to be studied carefully 
in the light of all availa 


ble personnel data and teacher observation 
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be able to interpret what it may reveal about him. Any guidance to in- 
dividuals with respect to the sociometric findings should be given with- 
out reference to the findings themselves. This is especially important, of 
course, with respect to conditions of rejection, knowledge of which may 
lower morale and self-respect. Individual guidance should usually follow 
any group discussion of qualities which make us liked and accepted and 
should not be related to specific facts of rejection by peers on the socio- 
metric test, The descriptions of how the Scratchfoot Ranch pupils helped 
rejectees to become self-respecting group members are excellent examples 
of how to handle this situation when the rejection is so obvious that it 
cannot be overlooked by anyone (see pages 867 to 368). 

Some VARIATIONS OF SOCIOMETRIC TECHNIQUES. Sometimes а teacher 
May invite members of a group to name individuals with whom they 
Would not wish to carry on some activity. This procedure might be in- 
dicated if certain tensions existed within the group. No definite number 
of names will be suggested for these negative responses. It is possible 
to assign scores to individuals on the basis of number of times chosen 
Ог rejected and arrange a rank order of ratings ranging from the person 
Who has the largest number of choices to the one who has the largest 
number of rejections. This practice of inviting negative responses has 
been questioned by some workers, who fear that the rejection responses 
may be discussed outside the classroom and lead to wider rejection of 
Certain children. Also, the rank-order method of rating children will not 
always reveal the actual situation. A pupil may be rejected by some and 
chosen by others and receive a middle-range rating that is difficult to 
interpret, 

Thompson and Powell (8) investigated the merits of a rating-scale 
approach to the measurement of social status with a sixth-grade class. 
In addition to the usual types of sociometric questions involving three 
Choices in order of preferences of boys or girls for school and out-of- 
school activities, but with no request to specify those with whom they 
Would least like to do various things, they asked each pupil to rate every 
other classmate on a seven-point scale for each of four activities: to help 
making up work, to sit near, to choose to play on a team, and to invite 
toa Party. Each classmate was rated at one of the following points: (a) 
Would be the very first one chosen; (b) one of the first three; (c) one 
Of the first six; (d) I might or might not choose; (e) one of the last six; 

) one of the last three;(g) would be the very last one I would choose. 

fter several test-retest trials, and comparison of results of the two 
Methods, the investigators concluded that the rating scale provided more 
Stable results over the period of the study, made it possible to differen- 
Hate between social rejects and social isolates (or neglectees), and did 
Not appear to cause any stigmatizing of children as rejects. The rating 
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scale was found to be more cumbersome than the rank-order method, 
which provided a slightly more stable classification of “stars” and rejects. 
They expressed the opinion that the rating method merited further study 
of its possibilities, 

Justman and Wrightstone (4) investigated the relative merits of a 
variant of (a) the Guess Who test, in which pupils were asked to desig- 
nate classmates suitable for described roles in a play, of which six were 
negative and six positive characterizations; (b) a modified form of the 
e, advanced Series, in which each pupil was 
asked to rate each of his classmates on a five-point scale: (1) very, very 
best friends; (2) good friends; (3) not friends, but O.K.; (4) don't know 
them; (8) not О.К.; and (c) a modification of Moreno’s original ap- 
5 asked to select the three classmates he 
d least. The authors concluded from com- 


with his peers, a group can be dir 
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understand the values of tolerance, flexibility, and appreciation of the 
contributions of others in group relationships. 

Informal Appraisal through Pupils’ Writings. Оре Questions. This 
type of question, which calls for free responses from students, offers 
5004 opportunities to tap feelings and thoughts about many phases of 
living. A great variety of questions can be used, such as “What I like 
about my home,” “What I'd like to change about my home,” “What I 
like (and dislike) about myself,” “What makes me mad,” “What worries 
me,” “What are my three wishes?” A group will need some warming-up 

iscussion before writing on these questions, and excellent rapport with 
the leader is important to elicit meaningful replies. While they can open 
many doors to understanding of individuals, they can be overused to 
the point where groups may become wary of exposing their innermost 
thoughts and feelings (2, pp. 98-119). While individual replies are al- 
Ways to be treated as confidential, reports of tallied items can often be 
х iscussed with profit by a group to show common trends and problems 
11 the area dealt with by the question. 

ENTENCE-COMPLETION METHOD. The open-end question, or sentence- 
Completion method, is a variation of the open question. It is closely re- 
lated to the word-association technique, but usually has a longer stimulus 
and can be varied to tap great varieties of attitudes and trends of thought 
and feeling, An informal comparison of sentence completions with auto- 

lographical materials has been suggested as one promising method of 
Checking the validity of each type of data (5, p. 298). 
€ sentence-completion method is well adapted to use with groups. 
Sentence beginnings may be structured or relatively unstructured. That 
15, they may begin with a specific suggestion such as "My most interest- 
Mg experience during vacation was . .."; or with an indefinite word 
Such as "Usually . . .” or “Now. . . .” Some beginnings may be phrased 
11 either the first or third person, such as “Mary... ,” “John... ," 
“other a.. " or “Father... ” or I wish... L like. i,” T 
dislike |... .” “I feel happy (or unhappy) when... . 

Instructions may vary greatly. Sometimes they merely request the in- 
dividual to complete the sentence and explain that any response is ac- 
Ceptable, Again, they may ask that subjects finish the sentences as quickly 
88 possible. Another approach is to encourage spontaneity by explaining 

at each person will give different answers, and asking the subjects to 
Ms T their real feelings, to write down the first idea that comes to 

ind. 
_ The Material supplied by these informal completions may be used in 
Dnumerab]e ways. Some research workers have attempted to group re- 
Piles as Showing (a) conflict and negative attitudes, (b) neutral atti- 
*$, and (c) good adjustment and positive attitudes. Often the re- 
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sponses give valuable clues for interviewing, but caution is needed is 
avoid pushing a person beyond what he is ready to consider OE FEVER! 
since many unconscious attitudes may be tapped in the completions. | 

If tallied and classified responses were considered with a group, it 
would be essential to avoid individual identifications and, also, to avoid 
any suggestions of undesirable or unworthy attitudes which might ac- 
centuate feelings of guilt or shame. To understand but never to blame 
or ridicule is an iron-clad rule with the use of this type of projective 
material. | 

Sentences which are structured to secure expressions of likes and dis- 
likes, successes and failures, can be useful in approaching the question 
of interests, abilities, and aptitudes significant for self-appraisal looking 
toward educational and vocational planning. . 

A resourceful group leader will develop a variety of informal appraisal 


devices adapted to the needs and interests of a particular group. A re- 


cent description of such techniques includes, in addition to those already 
suggested, diaries to rey 


eal out-of-school activities and personal-social 
relationships; parent interviews; forms for studying student participation 
in school life; and a teacher log of class procedures (2). Autobiographies 
in various forms could be included in such a list; * also, great varieties 
of work sheets planned to guide students’ thinking in analyzing prob- 
lems, collecting pertinent materials, and in arriving at plans of action. 
We might call these “Things to do to find out.” A few examples have 


been included throughout this book to illustrate ways of approaching 
different problems,* 


The study of self 


The Need for Self-study. The cha 
understand themselves has come fro 
and social case workers, 
this challenge in the foll 


llenge to educators to help children 
m psychiatrists as well psychologists 
Lawrence S, Kubie, the psychiatrist, has state 
owing terms (6, р. 246): © 

The next problem which educatio 
between conscious and une 


: es, their bitterness against the adult world, bor 
bodily shames and envies and lusts, all of this could be lived out, acted 09% 
3 See pp. 273-276. 
4 See pp. 205-207, 253. 
5 Reprinted by permission of the publishers, 
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and talked out in groups from the nursery years on. This would be a process 
of socialization for the savage human infant and child which would tend to 
block and to counteract those forces which exist in everyone and which make 
us repress into unconsciousness the most vital emotional problems of our 
development. 

I have sometimes called this the Fifth Freedom, the child’s right to know 
his own feelings and thoughts and impulses—not to act them out blindly, but 
to be consciously aware of them. This is where education and preventive psy- 
chiatry merge. And this is where new techniques which have nothing to do 
with curricular developments are sorely needed. 


Dollard and Miller (7) have indicated desirable boundaries between 
this service through education and that which the psychotherapist pro- 
vides and have suggested important techniques for the educational serv- 
ice as a means of helping to prevent neurotic disabilities that require 
Psychotherapy as a special type of “remedial” teaching. From the analysis 
of clinical histories, they deduce the hypothesis that many neurotic con- 
flicts are taught by parents and learned by children. They recognize that 
our knowledge about possible innate differences between neurotic people 
and others is incomplete and that the former may come “from another 
basket.” However, they consider the evidence sufficient to warrant the 
assumption that unwise methods of early training with respect to feed- 
ing, cleanliness, sex, and responses to frustration are often accompanied 

Y traumatic emotional experiences and unconscious repressions that 
ecome the sources of neurotic patterns of fear, anxiety, guilt, and anger. 
Ensuing traumatic experiences beyond this early training period may 
have similar effects, which are woven into these neurotic patterns. 

Dollard and Miller contrast the mechanism of repression and sup- 
Pression—the one an unconscious process beyond the control of the in- 
dividual, the other a conscious, self-directed process which brings con- 
trol of responses within one's power. One aspect of psychotherapy is 
described as the process by which the person is helped to unlearn, or 
Temove, his repressions and to learn new modes of adjustment that will 

Сер responses under conscious control. This psychotherapeutic process 
Subsumes a highly complicated and often very lengthy process of learn- 
Mg that is not in the sphere of the educator's activity. The authors dis- 
tinguish between the task of educators in helping children to deal with 
emotional conflicts which are primarily in the conscious realm or involve 
only mild repressions, and the task of the psychotherapist in helping 
individuals to cope with their conflicts connected with deeper uncon- 
‘cious repressions. The problem of distinguishing between these two 
kinds of conflict is not by any means simple, since often they may be 
interwoven, 

The authors illustrate the values of suppression as compared with re- 
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pression by the experiences of a fourteen-year-old boy, George, who was 
suddenly deprived of a carefully planned Saturday holiday by the illness 
of his companion. When George received the telephone message that 
the other boy could not go, he was intensely disappointed but pretended 
to accept the circumstances. Soon he was fighting with his younger sister 
and eventually was sent to his room for the remainder of the morning. 
George’s mother had failed to see the situation as a case of displaced 
aggression which had been caused by anger at the original frustration. 
It is suggested that the mother might have helped George to verbalize 
his natural disappointment and anger over the interrupted trip at the 
time of the telephone call and to make other plans for the day, or later 
might have helped him to see that he was taking out his feelings on his 
sister and could have instructed him to restrain himself (7, p. 482). 
Dollard and Miller believe that this kind of training in various situa- 
tions would not have to be invoked very long before a child would get 
the hang of it and that such teaching masswise at elementary levels 
would prevent much that has to be done later by lengthy treatment. 
Both parents and elementary school teachers are admonished to train 
children to use their minds in solving emotional problems. The convic- 
tion is expressed that children with such training would then naturally 
have recourse as adults to self-study when they were faced with bother- 


ng in self-study i i inent for grouP 
approaches to self-appraice] а У is especially pertinen 


ental processes, The child has been presente 
problem and has failed to solve that problem in a tmd way 


» Such as affection, 
5 Reprinted by issi Е ew 
York, У permission of the publisher, McGraw. Hill Book Company, Inc., м 
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ing within such an environment that will count toward good mental 
hygiene. 

. The detailed treatment by Dollard and Miller of the learning process 
in personality development is worthy of careful study by anyone who 
leads discussion groups at any age level in which self-study is being 
guided and problems or worries of members are examined. There are no 
simple, ready-made rules which can be formulated and applied in this 
work, but each leader needs to draw upon our storehouse of accumulated 
research and experience with intelligent discrimination at each step as 
to the readiness of members of a group for specific learnings and the 
boundaries beyond which there is need for special therapeutic assistance 
rather than, or in addition to, preventive or developmental guidance of 
learning, 


Systematic approaches to self-appraisal 


A fairly unstructured approach to the study of self is often helpful 
at first in order to stimulate thinking about the complexity of the prob- 
lem and help students gain a preliminary overview of what they think 
‘hey are like. The author has always found a great deal of class interest 
in efforts to answer the question “What am I like?” Some recent inves- 
tigations of this self-concept have been carried on with the so-called 

-А.У. Technique,” in which answers to the question “Who Are You?” 
have been analyzed (8). Jersild’s approach through open questions 
What I like about myself,” and “What I dislike about myself,” has al- 
ready been described." 

Pictures of Self. In this initial over-all approach, the looking-glass con- 
cept of Charles Horton Cooley can provoke some valuable thinking 
and often release a good many tensions and anxieties about self. This 
Approach might include written descriptions of: 

1. What I think I am like 

2. What I think others think I am like—my looking-glass self 

3. What I think I may be like in the future 
^ Comparison of these descriptions is likely to reveal a good many 
consistencies, A discussion of the varied causes of our common dis- 
tortions of our self-images and of our looking-glass selves that we think 
We see mirrored in the looks and actions of others can, if handled tact- 
fully, help to overcome many frustrating misconceptions. Then if the 
Problem of harmonizing these is considered in relation to the possibilities 
of working toward what we wish to become, the door is opened for in- 
о 8 exploration of one's resources to be developed and used in the 

OCess, 


1 
8 See pp. 169-170. 


In Human Nature and the Social Order, Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, p. 151. 
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It is widely recognized that discrepancies between the self-concept 
and objective reality, or the self as viewed by others, is a common epe 
of maladjustment. One recent attempt to examine the nature of this 


relationship between self-insight and the judgments of others resulted 
in the following conclusions (9): 


The more poorly adjusted the individual, the more self-depreciating he ap- 
pears. "n 
Individuals who manifest poor insight regarding their own level of leer 
ment are more likely to be maladjusted than are those who show good insight. 


Such findings emphasize the importance of helping individuals at all 
stages of development, not only to build as realistic concepts of self as 
possible, but also to grow in self-respect, self-confidence, and real o 
ance of self as a worthy individual, unique in relation to all others, у: 
able to play an acceptable role in various groups. This goal can 5€ 
achieved only as everyone who works with individuals holds every type 
of ability in high esteem, seeks to understand and respect every type ° 
aspiration, and helps each person to feel an exciting challenge in e 
ning and working for the realization of suitable ambitions. Some ° 
these may seem unattainable, but if realistic steppingstones are laid i 
the way and several paths kept open, self-appraisal and educational E 
vocational planning need never be an unhappy and frustrating expe? 


ence. Helping individuals to open new doors is better than trying t° 
influence them to close others. 


This does not mean that the 
be happy and painless. An ind 
himself in the process that he 
change in his self. 
helps one to endur 
When new infor 
teachers, and gui 
of many proble 
well as success 
help most by 


process of learning about self will aver 
ividual will inevitably learn things pt 
may not like and that may cause а pain T 
concept. Recognition that this is true for e ntm 
e the pain and to broaden one's sympathy for ipso 
mation about self means new adjustments, paren 
dance workers often need to recognize that the ^ : 
ms must come from within. perhaps through failures a 
es. In many instances, teachers and guidance workers pi 
assisting pupils to analyze problems, and by providing €" 
couragement to sustain morale while the individual assimilates his ня 
periences and solves his problems in his own way. A sense of the fait 


; т :< often 
of others in one’s ability to solve problems in one’s own way is of 
of supreme importance 


The well-recognized tendency for a person who feels inferior ог веб” 
tive toward himself to feel likewise toward others and to anticipate a: 
esteem or appreciation by others appears to be reverified by ee 
questionnaire studies on attitudes toward self and others (10). Unde 
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standing of such a trend can often bring increased insight with respect 
to pictures of self. One can be helped through guidance in objective 
observation of self to gain both a more realistic and a more positive atti- 
tude toward self, such as is embodied in the statement “Know thyself; 
accept thyself; be thy best self.” 

Group Discussion of Self-findings. Until a group is truly acceptant of 
every member and has come to a realization of the inevitability of deviant 
problems in every personality, it is better not to discuss individual re- 
sponses directly. However, tallies of areas and ways in which members 
have indicated discrepancies between self-concepts and mirrored images 
of self reflected from others will provide much material for thoughtful 
discussion that may clarify reasons for discrepancies and lead toward 
fuller self-understanding and self-improvement. 

An Outline for a Personality Preview. A composition guided by ques- 
tions such as those that follow ? may provide a tangible introduction for 
fairly mature students to the problems of studying self. Some of the tests 
used later in the self-appraisal program are likely to provide checks on 
self-judgments made at this point and help to answer questions about 
Which the individual is uncertain. These points have been formulated 
to cover in a nontechnical manner some of the trends in the organization 
of personality that are frequently inferred from the Rorschach or other 
Projective techniques of a clinical nature. Students who give indications 
of potentially serious maladjustments are likely to benefit from special 
clinical study as they proceed with self-appraisal. Discussion of points 
this outline should, in the main, be kept within the boundaries of 
normal” behavior. Case studies can be introduced helpfully to illustrate 
Problems of adjustment in these areas, and to help the group to think 
and plan about ways to work toward improved adjustments. Instructions 
to students regarding the preparation of their self-appraisal compositions 
might be: “Jot down in your notebook illustrations of behavior related 
to the following questions before attempting to write a description of 

OW you think you stand at present with respect to these matters." 

l. What are your ambitions and aspirations? Do you have quite definite 
Purposes that help to focus and direct your energies in work and play 
rom day to day? Or are you drifting rather aimlessly without awareness 
9. Specific goals toward which you are striving? Do your present aspira- 
is Seem to be in harmony with potential abilities and aptitudes, your 

asic interests, and your over-all personality as you know them? 
ie How strong is your reality awareness? Are your goals based on 
Owledge of your abilities and the world about you, or are they vision- 


Ca, Adapted from M. E. Bennett, College and Life, 4th ed., McGraw-Hill Book 
"прапу, Inc., New York, 1952, pp- 273-274. 
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ary and impracticable? Do you have a close and vital contact with rs 
environment, or do you spend much of your time daydreaming instea' 
of working and playing actively with others? 

8. What are your attitudes toward self and others? Do you tend to 
feel inferior or superior to others? Do you respect both yourself and 
others and are you understanding of strengths and weaknesses in both? 
Do you try to be your own best self and recognize the same right for 
others? Are you essentially selfish and self-centered, or have you learned 
to share and cooperate happily with others? Are your feelings easily 
hurt? Are you sensitive to the feelings of others? Are you as interested 
in the welfare and happiness of others as you are in your own? 

4. What do you do about your emotions? Do you tend to feel deeply 
and warmly about people and events, or are you usually somewhat cold, 
indifferent, or apathetic? Or where, approximately, would you a 
yourself between these two extremes? Do you have strong likes an 
dislikes, and what do you do about them? Are you able to express m 
feelings easily in ways that are acceptable to both yourself and others 
Are you reserved and cautious about expressing your feelings and x^ 
you tend to bottle them up? Do you frequently have temper outbursts 
Can you express your feelings naturally and spontaneously in ways ар” 
propriate to the situation and without being tactless or bizarre in your 
behavior? Do you sometimes have strong compulsions to do certain things 
without understanding why? 

5. What are your worries and tensions? Do you often feel lonesome 
and uncertain as to whether others like you or love you? Or do you hav 


of belonging to certain roups and of being accepte 
by them? Do you often feel de vp fairly 


: the 
Ping a serviceable life philosophy? What are as 


life values that you consider worth striving for? Are you using t ese 
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criteria for choosing activities and friends and in formulating plans for 
the future? 

Standardized Personality Tests and Inventories. The reader is referred 
at this point to the section on self-appraisal for vocational planning, pages 
261 to 280, for the consideration of the use of standardized tests and in- 
ventories with groups and of comprehensive background data for the 
interpretation of tests. Many of the available tests, inventories, and sched- 
ules for appraising attitudes, personality trends and traits, and personal- 
Social adjustments can yield valuable clues for self-study, if suitable in- 
terpretations in the group are coordinated with individual counseling. 
It is well to administer these tests before much discussion of personality 
has taken place and with the explanation that there are no right or 
Wrong answers, because of the uniqueness of individual patterns of per- 
Sonality, These test results should, of course, like those for all other 
tests, be interpreted in the setting of as much personnel data for an 
individual as can be made available. For group study it is usually prefer- 
able to use instruments that do not relate to abnormal tendencies about 
Which individuals might become concerned if results seem unfavorable. 


The scope of self-study 


The array of problems at various ages tapped by surveys such as are 
Summarized in Chapter 8 indicates the wide scope of possibilities in a 
Program of guided self-study. Obviously, such a program cannot be con- 

ned within one course or unit in the curriculum or limited to one age 
evel. Systematic, well-organized approaches are essential at crucial 
Stages in human development. As in all other phases of guidance through 
8roups, there is the need for cooperative planning by all co-workers in 
an educational institution as to the contributions of each worker and the 
Provision of opportunities for systematic, organized study, for informal- 
‘Scussion groups, and for significant group experience in extracurricular 
activities, The interweaving of study and counseling or clinical services 
'S of extreme importance in the area of personality and interpersonal 
relationships, 


GUMDANCE THROUGH THE EXTRACURRICULUM 


Many writings on personnel have tended to include the extracurriculum 
55 an integral part of the personnel service. Doubtless, this tendency has 
8rown out of the traditional functions.of deans of boys and girls, or men 
and women. These functionaries often added guidance to their other 
*esponsibilities in the extracurriculum as personnel work came on the 
cene. As a matter of fact, there would seem to be no more reason, other 
than qualifications of personnel, for classifying the total extracurriculum 
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as a guidance service than the total curriculum. The recent appearance 
of the position of dean or director of activities in some educational in- 
stitutions indicates that recognition of this differentiation between guid- 
ance and the extracurriculum may be growing. Here, we shall assume 
the curriculum and extracurriculum to be coordinate aspects of a total 
educational program and shall consider only group approaches to the 
guidance of students in relation to their opportunities and experiences 
іп Фе extracurriculum. 

Among the responsibilities of the administrator for the extracurriculum 
(whatever his or her title may be) is that of fostering a democratic peer 
culture, in which the student-body government, all the various living 
athletic, and special-interest groups and clubs, and the class and general 
social activities will provide opportunity for participation of all students 
in activities suited to their interests and their needs for personal develop- 
ment. This means a peer culture in which democratic leadership and 
followership can flourish and in which there is widespread opportunity 
for tryout and learning in both types of roles by all students in some 
capacity without the stigma and traumatic effects of failure that might 
ensue from some unwise choices of roles in adult life. 

Before a situation of this kind can become a reality, the students 
themselves must be thoroughly aware of these purposes of the extra 
curriculum and cooperate in its development. Reports of student groups 
that have come to grips with this problem indicate that they can €" 
visage democratic possibilities with enthusiasm. But continuing reports 
of limited participation in school activities by ] dde 
dent populations, and the continued preponder; o 
hands of a minority in many groups suggests 
skillful assistance in moving toward democrati 
tures. Here is a problem that may well enlist 
students and psychologists and v 
as well as administrators and p 
which actually eventuates in gr 
can well have profound reverb 
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their total community. Regardless of how extensive or how limited a 
program of extracurricular activities a school or college offers, certain 
parallels exist with respect to their purpose and values. The teacher or 
counselor to whom falls the responsibility of directing these group-activi- 
ties programs should be aware of these purposes, so that students, with 
Proper guidance, extract a full measure of development from taking part 
in them. 

Group activities of all sorts, whether social, recreational, interest groups, 
athletics, or service groups, help the student to identify and develop his 
Own skills, to use these skills to advance a group goal, to become aware 
9f the interaction of people in a group situation, to learn to make his 
Own best contribution within the structure of a group undertaking, and 
Over and above all these specific values, he learns to understand and 
value himself and others. 

Many of the attitudes which are developed and the techniques which 
àre perfected in the course of student group activities are pertinent to 
the individual for the rest of his life. These activities form a miniature 
testing ground, in which the student acquires experience in the sort of 
Situations he will later encounter in the business and professional com- 
munity, as a member of a family group, and in social, political, and 
Civic situations. The sensitivity to the needs and rights of others, the 

abit of cooperation, the willingness to assume leadership and the re- 
3ponse to good leadership, the adherence to accepted rules of procedure— 
all these by-products of good group activities for students carry over 


Profitably into later life. 
Guidance functions in relation to the extracurriculum 


i Informing students about extracurricular opportunities. This service 
15 generally provided for freshman students as a part of their orientation 
Program. Student manuals and other publications, student counselors, 
talks by students and faculty members, and various social events usually 
Provide students with a considerable amount of information about their 
extracurricular opportunities. Should this service be continued beyond 

© freshman stage as in the curriculum? | 
м Helping students to choose, enter, and participate democratically 
Suitable activities. This step is not so easy and, judging by the extent 
9* student participation in activities, is not so well accomplished in 
most educational institutions. Fairly satisfactory achievement of this goal 
Or all students depends upon at least three conditions: (a) a student 
culture which is so democratically oriented and planned and so cohesive 

at all students are as fully expected to play a part in the extracurriculum 
35 are members of a family in the home life; (b) as much guidance to 


indivi : 3 : pm : те 
dividuals in choosing their extracurricular activities as in their cur 
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ricular programs; (c) guidance in learning good democratic leadership 
and followership and any of the social skills essential for good personal 
interrelationships and in evaluating the outcomes of experiences in the 
extracurriculum. 

This guidance should not, of course, involve any type of compulsion 
regarding “requirements” or “electives” such as may hamstring a coun- 
selor in helping students to plan subject schedules. Some may claim that 
if a student wishes to stay out of "activities" he should be allowed to 
do so. Without arguing this point, the author would claim that until 
some opportunities in the extracurriculum are available to every student 
without invitation and with assurance of friendly acceptance within а 
chosen group if basic amenities of social relationships are observed, and 
until adequate guidance is provided for all in making choices of groups 
and in learning the requirements for real acceptance and participation 
in chosen groups, we have not met our obligations to students in а pub- 
licly supported educational institution—or, for that matter, in any institu- 
tion which educates citizens in a democratic social order. 

We can no more expect to achieve this objective one hundred per cent 
than any other educational objective, but the extent of cliques, snobbish- 
ness, and “lonely” students on most high school and college campus? 
would indicate that we have not faced the problem of democracy in the 
extracurriculum as fully as in the curriculum. It requires the active C0" 
operation of administrators, personnel workers, teachers, and students 
to do this, and no educational task would seem more important today: 

The comparison between a school culture and a family unit (see 
page 209) was made to call attention to the process of socialization em 
phasized by the sociologist Cooley, through which the individual may 
carry over into ever-widening groups the primary loyalties developed $? 
the family. In actuality it appears as though rejection of some indivic 
uals within a group and varying degrees of social distance between others 


might be inevitable. These variations in relationships exist in some degre? 
within families. Also, there is no intent here to underplay the importano? 
of reciprocal attractions which bind many pairs or groups of indivic ry 

together. However, a vast field for experimentation and effort in buit 
ing greater cohesiveness within school groups has been opened up p 
the research in group dynamics, and it would no longer seem feasib?, 
nec Legit ingrowing cliques and заза rejection © 

n oum e school culture are necessary among adolescents go 
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as a result of such procedures as early as the fourth grade, where a little 
group of “dowagers” were trying to feel superior by excluding a play- 
mate from parties because she lived across the tracks, and as late as 
the sophomore year in college, where school leaders engaged in “action 
research” (not then dignified by that title) to discover how all new 
freshmen could be most successfully integrated into a cohesive, all- 
inclusive school group. Numerous experiences of this type have con- 
tributed to the conviction that many possibilities are ahead in the utiliza- 
tion of group techniques by the group itself, with guidance, to open up 
avenues of wide and free communication within its boundaries that will 
encourage subgroups to achieve the sense of superiority through su- 
Perior contributions to the total culture rather than through exclusive 
isolation. Excellent examples of student participation in the study of 
phases of their peer cultures at the college level are reported in the 
references at the end of this chapter (11, 12, 18). 


Fostering a democratic extracurriculum through the group approach 


Discussions in committees or councils representing the student body 
and the faculty are helpful in spearheading progress toward greater 
€mocracy, but they need to be followed up by opportunity for every 
Student to think about the problem and to plan what part he can play 
in the movement. In a high school, suitable opportunities may be afforded 
through homerooms, special guidance classes, or the social studies. This 
topic can be a very realistic challenge to applied thinking and actual 
Practice in courses where social and political problems are being studied. 
П college, the living groups and orientation or other guidance courses 
can suitably bear part of the responsibility for “action research." A social 
Science, psychology, or education club could have real live issues for 
Study in this area. ‘Administrators, personnel workers, and faculty mem- 
ers can bring knowledge and experience into such study, and the rela- 
| tively Sheltered environment of an educational institution provides the 
"eedom for experimentation that can never be duplicated in adult life. 
dolescents are particularly susceptible to an appeal for the welfare 
Concern of others and can be inspired as at no other age to under- 
ake а project that looks toward service in the interests of opportunities 
ап fair play for all. Of course, the service motive must be linked with 
| Penty of fun and organized freedom as well as study and work, if it 
ally functions. 
teo, any schools have carried through on an extensive study program for 
TBanizing student government or the extracurriculum. Too often these 
Programs have petered out after the reorganization. There is no substi- 
te for continuous study and vigilance with respect to the functioning 


and 
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of democracy. Also, this group vigilance needs to be supported by 
guidance of individuals in making choices of activities and in learning 
to participate well. 


How to get the maximum benefits from the group experience 


From the point of view of the students who are participating, ge 
most important aspect of group activities is often the achievement ke 
the goals the group has set for itself. From the point of view of n 
adult leader, however, primary stress should be placed on the develop 
ment of the student through the group activity, both in terms of the 
specific skills which are involved and, perhaps even more importantly; 
in terms of the skill of functioning with others as members of an effective 
group. . 

Some of the considerations to be kept in mind in order to derive con 
structive results for students from group activities have been suggeste 
by Ruth Strang (14). They include the following: 


1. The goals should be clearly defined for the group. They should be =. 
chosen by the group itself, reflecting their needs; and they should be goals " 
which the group attaches enough importance to warrant some effort from 
members. in те- 

2. The members should be made aware of how they are functioning t he 
lation to the group as an entity. They should understand what kinds 0 indi- 
havior advance the aims of the group, and what kinds primarily serve р 
vidual rather than group needs. Some awareness should be developed 3 
the role the individual assumes with respect to the group. sons 

3. The adult leader should maintain an atmosphere in which the фе 
of student leadership are rotated among as many members as possible, ithe 
in which all students are encouraged to make a maximum contribution to 
group’s program. sou, Thi 

4. Full participation by all members is essential to good group activity: king 
involves developing in students the skills of talking and of listening; of me j- 
room for the opinions of others; and of recognizing the worth of cac? ; 
vidual’s contribution, truc 

5. Efficient handling of external mechanical details contributes to oft 
tive group activity. This includes a comfortable meeting place, realistic + nd 
of meetings, regulating the composition of the group with respect gsm 
to balancing the skills of the members. civi 

6. Since the development of insight is a major goal of student group 8 e 0 
ties, the group should be encouraged to evaluate its behavior from 7. put 
time. Properly done, this evaluation process should be free and candi bess 
without destructiveness. Evaluation should be drawn from the grouP me gadet 
themselves, rather than imposed by the faculty leader; but the adult ami 
can make an invaluable contribution by providing guidance, and by Ee y for 


А . pea: 
questions for the consideration of the group which will open up new are 
analysis and self-inquiry. 
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The Role of the Adult Leader. The discussion of the specific channels 
through which group activities can be made meaningful for students 
suggests a broad range of functions which the adult leader must be pre- 
pared to assume. These functions will vary, depending on the program 
of the specific group and its place within the total extracurricular pro- 
gram of the school, but some functions and qualifications are common 
to all adult leaders working with student groups. 

He should have a sound understanding of the working of group dy- 
namics, and some facility in the techniques of group work. Through these 
techniques, he can prevent a group from being “taken over” by a few 
dominant members, at the expense of successful participation by all the 
members. He can guide the group purposefully forward, rather than 
Permit it to squander its efforts aimlessly. But in performing the role, 
he must be sure he is guiding, not propelling. He can send up warning 
flags, but it must be left to the group to recognize the need to rechart 
its path, 

If the group activity is focused around 
n leader should be prepared to serve, in a measure, as an expert. 
ia should be familiar with the background in the field, have some pro- 
hut in it himself, be able to help students perfect their own skills 

he field, and know what the resources are for students who wish to 
ur an interest intensively. 
is Ie must be prepared to function as moderator between the conflicting 
erests and conflicting personalities which inevitably manifest them- 
Selves in a group. This will involve an ability to assess the emotional 
Deeds of each student, and to have insight into problems which might 
© only obliquely expressed through group situations. He must adroitly 


alance one student’s needs against anothers, so that all members of 
h the rewarding sense of hav- 


м group emerge from the experience wit ‘Of i 
ades iem as a member of the group. He may encounter a situation 
ite ich a student is recognizably in a group which does not best meet 
mi ене. and he should help the student find a more suitable activity 
stud attach himself to it. All this should be accomplished without the 
^ ents feeling that they are being manipulated. Rather, the adult 
td Should help the student identify his own problem and should 

E him in evolving a solution for it. 
iss © personal endowments of the adult leader cannot be completely 
Ociated from his performance of these exacting roles. It is obvious 
m he must have the personal qualities which inspire and stimulate 
and T he must be patient and understanding; he must have integrity 
Фры Питту. But skilled leadership rarely rests on personal attributes 
bod €. The adult leader today has at his disposal the findings of a vast 
Y of research in the field of group dynamics, from which he can 


a specific skill or interest, the 
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equip himself with methods and techniques that will improve his effec- 
tiveness as a leader. 

The Development of Student Leadership. For the student, one of the 
most rewarding consequences of group activities is the realization of his 
abilities to function as a leader, and the enjoyment of status which de- 
rives from this role. Self-confidence, a sense of accomplishment and 
service, growing skill in human relations, and the gratifying awareness 
that he has earned the approval of his peers—these are some of the 
constructive by-products of student leadership. 

It is the responsibility of the adult leader to see that these rewarding 
experiences of leadership are widely distributed among members of the 
group. Except for the nominal leadership roles of group chairman 01 
president, most leadership functions can deftly be rotated among the 
membership. This process of rotation is not prompted solely by a drive 
to “share the glory”; it involves a very realistic conservation of human 
resources. As the situation within the group shifts, and the work to be 
done varies, the leadership requirements for the situation also vary, АП 
the student who can best meet those requirements should be encourage 
to assume leadership responsibility. 1 

Some students are highly verbal and spontaneously assume leadership 
when a problem is being talked out. Others have a flair for “making 
arrangements” and can best take over when plans need to be ca"? 
out. Some are most proficient in dealings with others and should be 
encouraged to assume responsibility for representing the group with out 
siders—faculty, members of the community, other student groups: 

The selection of student leaders should not be the function O i^ 
adult adviser; this should be done democratically by the students de 
selves. But the adult leader can help the group recognize the spec! 
areas in which individual members can function as leaders, and t 
encourage the less assertive student who has never thought of himse 
as the leader type to avail himself of situations in which he can develoP 
leadership traits. 


nt 
The adult leader should also provide constant counsel for stude d 


leaders, so that the experience develops their self-understandin£ "i 
augments their insight into themselves and others. This counsel SHO”, 


embrace the questions of the effects of leadership action on other ни 
the group; the contribution of the leader in advancing the grouP go" ji 
facility in handling differences within the group; skill in bringing | me 
members who are not sufficiently aggressive: use а leadership a. 
in гош the group into a cohesive unit. i t O 
concomitant of constructive student leadership is the conceP” д 
student followership. If i ined er 
use of all its меои dult leader is helping the group ies s 2 


he will develop among the member 
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understanding of the responsibilities of followership. These involve a 
realization that to be a follower is not a passive role; that follower re- 
sponsibilities include keeping the group in balance, helping to carry out 
the program adopted by the majority, accepting and performing assign- 
ments which advance the group goals, and in some instances developing 
the techniques for presenting a minority point of view. The followership 
role, too, offers rewards for the student, in service performed and in 
learning to work as part of an organization. But under a sound program, 
no student is permanently pegged as either a leader or a follower. 


Guidance of individuals through extracurricular activity 


The same principles and procedures used in vocational and curricular 
guidance apply to extracurricular guidance: (а) self-appraisal; (b) ac- 
quisition of information about opportunities; (c) choices of activities; 
(d) entrance and participation; (e) adjustment through remedial help 
When needed; (f) evaluation of experiences; (g) replanning and new 
Choices when the need is indicated. 

These steps have been considered elsewhere (see Chapters 8 and 9) 
and will not be repeated here, except as to problems especially pertinent 
to the extracurriculum. 

Appraisal of Individuals. Leaders of activities, like subject teachers, 

ave excellent opportunities for firsthand observation of individuals, and 
under especially favorable circumstances for seeing the whole personality 
in action. Such observations should be shared with a guidance worker 
and become a part of the student’s personnel record. Leaders also have 
excellent opportunities in informal groups and situations to help students 
appraise themselves in various respects and plan how to solve some of 
eir problems or better utilize their possibilities. 
, Group Conferences. With skilled leadership, informal-discussion groups 
11 various clubs or housing units сап 50 far toward helping students to 
асе and resolve many personal conflicts or worries and, also, group 
Problems of interrelationships- dating problems, love affairs, marriage, 
9me relationships, friends, etiquette, social facility, shyness, appearance, 
Stooming, health, morals, religion and philosophy, intercultural relation- 
ships—the list is endless if students get the opportunity for understanding 
and democratic guidance. All that has been said previously about class 
discussion and case conference techniques applies with full force to these 
Informa] groups. A caution in both types of situation is not to get beyond 
one’s depth and to recognize when some individuals need the specific 
assistance of a trained counselor, psychologist. physician, or psychiatrist. 
ч ases of Choice of Activities. Choices of activities by students do not 
Scessarily need to be governed by special abilities and interests as in 
Vocational selection, At times students may wish to strengthen weaknesses 
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or develop new interests rather than to capitalize upon strengths. A 
perspective on a lifelong plan that takes into account the changing in- 
terests and activities of adult and later years is important to achieve 
while still young. 

Remedial Assistance. Many students will need assistance on some 
phase of group participation in order to enter easily and successfully 
into chosen activities. Appearance, dress, grooming, etiquette, social or 
athletic skills, undesirable mannerisms, shyness, unsocial or antagonizing 
behavior are frequent difficulties. Guidance classes or homerooms can 
provide group study of the more common problems, but laboratories OT 
special remedial groups have been found helpful in some institutions 
for those with special needs. 

The strong interest in facing these problems and the spirit of mutual 
helpfulness that can be engendered were well illustrated in a group of 
high school freshmen. This group of several hundred students—a situa- 
tion that should never exist-were meeting in an orientation class during 
the last period of the day on a hot Friday afternoon. They had bee? 
studying that week about school customs, traditions, rules and etiquette. 
Etiquette had been examined from the viewpoint of courtesy and con 
sideration for others, as well as adherence to form, but they wished tO 
check themselves on social conventions, and had ава given an etiquette 
test. They insisted on staying beyond the hour to correct the test, be- 
cause they did not wish to wait until Monday to know all the answers: 
Doubtless week-end dates were in the offing. As correct answers were 
read, a girl near the front raised her hand and said, "You must hav? 
read the wrong answer to question 7.” This question dealt with the eat 
ing of hot soup. Thoughtlessly, the leader asked, "Which answer did Y°% 
think was right?" To which she replied, *Blow gently on it in the spo” 
and added, “What else could you do?” It took only a quick glance at the 
group to check the imminent explosion of laughter, and instantly 2 boy 
spoke Ap with a snicker, "I got the one on the olive pits wrong!” 

Discipline. Policies for handling discipline in a democratically oF 
ganized school life require the application of guidance principles 
protect the needs of individuals. It has been clearly demonstrated ?' 
i o no faculty can be as effective as the combined € - 

а. su” 

тие 

: » halls, school grounds, and абаб. 

and social events, Group study of school regulations, not only in the E 

terests of an informed citizenry but also of вапна] improvement 

regulations, is an obv ty that is not always kept at the po, 
r 


zious necessi 
: i 
group dynamics has shown that 


of highest efficiency. Research in 
а Е i 
viduals are more likely to carry out group decisions which they ha 
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helped to make than their own individual decisions. No administrator 
needs proof that group decisions are more readily enforced than ad- 
ministrative fiat. 

The disciplining of individuals who fail to conform to regulations 
presents a different problem. Here, there is frequent need of individual 
study by trained personnel workers to ascertain the reasons for the be- 
havior and best means of helping the individual to improve it. Group 
study by students of the various combinations of causes of poor school 
citizenship and unacceptable behavior may serve as one preventive meas- 
m and may help students in their leadership functions in the student 
DE But the differentiation between discipline problems that can be 
E dled by students and those that require psychological study needs 
о be defined carefully. 


Evaluation of group activities 


. This evaluation by members of groups, both as to group progress and 
ue contributions, is an essential means of assuring progress to- 
мне t e realization of goals. Both discussion and simple forms can be 
Das rs this process. It presupposes that a group has formulated pur- 
Hikes or itself and has mapped out plans for activities in harmony with 
purposes. An evaluation form will usually invite comments from 
Members regarding meetings, other activities, leadership, and member 
et and suggestions for improvements and new plans. The 
ed data can provide excellent material for good discussions and for 


planning ahead (15). 


An evolving extracurriculum 
ae counselors work with students on their problems of choosing and 
ome in activities and making long-range plans, they obtain 
Sen of unmet needs which should be shared with the person in 
ie of the extracurriculum. Students and faculty members should 
B ira share their ideas either directly or through whatever committee 
uncil is responsible for the planning of the ongoing program. In 
be kept flexible and responsive to the 
s for self-development and self- 
democratic social life. 


is à 
Bandi the extracurriculum can 
pe changing picture of student need 
ction through creative activity in а 


Тмылсаттомз OF Group THERAPY FOR GUIDANCE 


Nu quite recently, the term “group therapy” has referred chiefly to 
lods used by psychiatrists, clinical psychologists, and psychiatric 


10 
See pp. 107-108. 
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social workers in the treatment in groups of mentally ill or socially 
maladjusted individuals. The inclusion of a chapter on group therapy 
in educational institutions in the 1954 volume of the Review of Educa- 
tional Research dealing with personnel work (16) attests to the rapid 
spread of group therapeutic methods into the educational field. The 
author of this chapter faces frankly the present confusion or lack of 
agreement regarding the boundaries between “group therapy” and “edu- 
cation.” In order to differentiate between “group guidance” and “group 
therapy” in an educational setting, he has considered “group therapy 
to be operating in any group (16, p. 165) “where the emphasis is upon 
providing group members with opportunities to explore their own feel- 
ings and attitudes, rather than upon the imparting of information. 

Lifton is facing the same difficulty here that one encounters throughout 
the entire field of “group guidance” in distinguishing what may be 
thought of as guidance in contradistinction to “education.” Obviously, 
definite boundaries cannot be set, except as to purposes or emphases; 
and this fact may well be encouraging evidence of the extent to which 
the guidance point of view has permeated educational practice. A go? 

share of the earlier materials in this chapter could be classified under 
“group therapy,” if emphasis upon the exploring of feelings and attitudes 


were used as the criterion for determining what should be include 
within this category, 


Partly because of the 
tional thinking, 
in psychiatry, 
cation, since therapeutic method 


t without great variation in both ed 
ces could be clearly classified as © 


u 
diff- 
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It was noted in Chapter 2?! that group therapy as an organized method 
appears to have been used first with patients with physical ailments such 
as tuberculosis, or a variety of difficulties that are now recognized as 
having psychosomatic bases. In these early experiments the purposes 
were chiefly informative and motivational in the planning and main- 
tenance of wholesome health regimens. In recent decades the pressures 
of increasing numbers of mentally and emotionally ill patients has led 
to much experimentation with group methods of therapy. World War II 
intensified the urgency of this need. Evidences of the effectiveness of 
these experiments with group methods led to a rapid expansion of a great 
variety of programs, some with the mentally ill, others for preventive 
and therapeutic purposes with individuals who have emotional adjust- 
ment problems. This experimentation has indicated that group-therapy 
methods have unique values that justify their use quite apart from any 
Consideration of economy of time and effort. 

The group methods which have evolved have stemmed from various 
Psychiatric orientations and therefore vary considerably in both theory 
and techniques. The entire field is in a healthy state of flux, and this 
Situation prevents any brief, well-organized, and comprehensive over- 
View of approaches and methods. A contemporary writer in this field 
comments (17, p. 5): “At our present stage of knowledge, concepts of 
Stoup therapy are little more than spotlights searching in the night, 


illuminating only part of the road, penetrating little of the fog that blurs 


© many turns and twists of this new and unfamiliar path.” Since the 


chief purpose of the inclusion of consideration of group therapy in this 
Chapter is to suggest implications for group methods in guidance serv- 
166$, it is not necessary to attempt à comprehensive survey. 


$ z 

Ome points of agreement 

One point of common agreement among the various approaches is 
4t group therapy is not a substitute for individual therapy but makes 
15 own unique contributions to therapeutic services. There is consider- 

le variation of opinion as to the relationship between group and in- 


ividual therapy. Some claim that group therapy is an adjunct to in- 


vidual therapy; others see the two as mutually complementary services. 
t Ш others consider the group approach as the better method for certain 
os of difficulties and for certain individuals, such as problems involy- 
a adjustments within a social milieu or individuals who are especially 
ct 

*istant to individual therapy. 


ere are other points of fairly common agreement with respect to 


1 
"Sce рр. 20-21, 
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group therapy among the various approaches or schools. They include 
the following: 

1. A therapeutic effect is often achieved through the recognition by 
individuals within a group of the fact that they are not unique or dif- 
ferent from others with respect to their problems—that these problems 
are fairly common. This recognition often causes decrease in tension and 
in resistance to treatment, and helps to open the door to self-acceptance 
and self-respect, and to increased tolerance for self and others. 

2. The group situation is one of the best places to study both the in- 
dividual and the group in their interrelationships; to deal with problems 
of fairly current origin or those which do not stem from deep uncon- 
scious repressions; to bring the individual into an awareness of self in 
a natural social setting; and to stimulate initiative in the processes of 
gaining insight and power of self-direction and adjustment. It has diag- 
nostic, prognostic, and treatment values. Group therapy constitutes more 
nearly than any other form of psychotherapy a living-through process in 
relation to a social setting. This living-through in a social setting is es- 
pecially important, since most difficulties involve interpersonal relation- 
ships, and the adjustments must be worked out in these relationships of 
self with others. 

- Training requirements and personal qualifications for group therapy 
are fully as important as for individual therapy and should be as thor- 
ough and specialized. A good individual therapist is not necessarily а 
good group therapist, but training for group therapy should be based 
upon, and extend beyond, training for individual therapy. 


Types of approaches 


Since there is so much uncertainty at present regarding the classifica- 
tion of types of group therapy, we shall consider various methods from 
the viewpoint of the role of the leader in these groups. Three major types 
can be distinguished: (a) those in which the leader is the didactic 
teacher and authority, providing re-education with respect to factors in 
life adjustment; (b) those in which the leader is ostensibly the activator 
or catalyst in a permissive, nondirective atmosphere and helps the group 
to interpret their experience, gain insight into their difficulties, and to 
use the group experience for therapeutic growth; (c) those in which 
both these methods are utilized by the leader to serve various purposes 
within a group in which various forces of group life may be brought 
to bear upon the situation as therapeutic agents. 

Another type of group therapy is sometimes posited in which the 
leader guides the group in spontaneous “acting out" dramatically of 
certain problem situations, the so-called “psychodramatic” approach (see 
pages 117 to 122). Moreno first introduced this method into the United 
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taneous 
States. He has stressed the importance of the ra ris eim 
creativity through these dramatic techniques as y Late те 
Psychodrama, however, has become one of the С ng EVE. 
utilized in a variety of approaches and in various fo 
a distinct type of therapy by itself (18, 19). 


Some relationships of education and grcup therapy 
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have commented that they could feel unembarrassed and relaxed in the 
large group, as they recognized some of their worries and problems in 
the cases or materials presented. Invariably, the demand was heavy for 
individual conferences or for small-group discussions to follow through 
on questions that had been opened up. It is highly questionable whether 
basic mental hygiene problems should be opened up in large groups 
without this possibility of small-group discussions and individual con- 
ferences. However, some therapeutic outcomes of lectures or discussions 
of a pedagogical nature cannot be denied. Evidences of these thera- 
peutic values were studied over a good many years, and it was not until 
group therapy as a profession came on the scene that full realization 
dawned as to the real meaning of these observations. 

Often the attempt was made to justify apparently necessary large 
classes by the philosophy that half a loaf is better than none at all. One 
should never confuse, however, what can be done respectively in large 
teaching groups and small, permissive therapy groups. As understanding 
increases about the extent of the human need for the self-insight and 
growth that can occur in the small, permissive groups, it is not likely 
that the supposed economic necessity for the larger teaching groups will 
continue to be assumed. These comments are included to encourage 
guidance workers who must operate temporarily under difficult condi- 


tions. They are not intended to condone the use of large groups in 2 
mental-hygiene program. 


Examples of group therapy 


We shall examine a few aspects of programs that are likely to develop 
under the different types of leadership mentioned earlier. The illustrations 
have been chosen arbitrarily from the vast literature on group therapy 
primarily for the purpose of deducing implications for group approaches 
to guidance in education. The fact is re-emphasized that this is not а 
treatise on group therapy but on its implications for guidance. 

The Educational-directive Type of Group Therapy. In this situation, 
now rarely found in isolation from other approaches, the leader is teacher 
and authority. Frequently lectures are presented to groups of varying 
sizes dealing with the nature of mental illness and its treatment, person- 
ality development, human relationships, emotional conflicts, thought 
processes, various mental mechanisms involved in adaptive and non- 
adaptive behavior, and methods of self-understanding, self-direction, 
and social adjustment. Sometimes the approach is through the presenta- 
tion of case histories and discussion of causes and possible methods of 
resolving problems. Class members or leaders may participate in symposia 


or debates, and patients may write autobiographies and have other as- 
signments in reading books or in writing reports. 
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The main objective in this educational therapy is re-education with 
respect to life adjustment. The effort is made to arouse curiosity among 
the group members regarding their problems—a trait often severely lim- 
ited in the mentally ill. As in all types of therapy, there is the oppor- 
tunity to foster awareness of common human problems similar to one’s 
own. This tends to lower resistance to facing personal problems and 
consequently raises morale through increased self-acceptance and self- 
respect, Inspiration and the emotional stimulus toward self-help are 
emphasized by some therapists as more important than the content of 
lectures or discussions. 

J. W. Klapman outlines two main objectives of re-education as psy- 
chotherapy: first, emotional redirection, which concerns the ordering and 
redirecting of emotional factors—affective re-education; and second, sup- 
plying the reality data to serve as a foundation for adequate reality 
testing—orientative re-education. In commenting on what he terms 
“formal education” in relation to mental health, he points out the im- 
portance for later life of the fundamental attitudes, likes, and dislikes 
that are learned in addition to skills and information and warns that 
failure to learn what one needs to know in order to adapt to his milieu 
impairs reality-testing ability. One criticism that he directs to educa- 
tional methods is the dissociation, apparent or real, between the standard 
curricula of our institutions of learning and the concerns of everyday 
life (22, pp. 108-120). 

n explaining the purposes of group therapy, he points to the marked 
reduction of natural curiosity in the patient suffering from a mental dis- 
order and sets as an important task of psychotherapy the reawakening 
of curiosity in the living world about him—the awakening of intellectual 
interests and the expansion of the patient’s ego. Re-education in psycho- 
therapy, he explains, seeks to start from the very primary origins of 

uman behavior, retrace the whole process, and rebuild and reorganize 
the Personality in greater harmony ‘with the environment and with the 
Self. The conviction is expressed that optimum results in this reorientative 
Psychotherapy are best achieved in group therapy; that social relation- 
ships are best re-experienced in relation to a group. 

This overview of the didactic type of group therapy has been in- 
“ded because of its bearing on educational methods. Most of us in 
Hon 2D would, doubtless, feel that the picture of teaching in educa- 

2 al institutions is painted in unduly black tones. However, it does 

ring out in bold relief some of the discrepancies that still exist at many 
T. between the learning needs of individuals for wholesome living 
5 what they actually learn. Also, it points to some of the ways in which 
d may use existing curricula to provide better learning in the fields 
emotion and reality-testing. ' 
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The Permissive, Group-centered Group Therapy. Two examples of the 
permissive type of group therapy will be compared first-one with a 
psychoanalytic orientation and the other, while eclectic, stemming in 
part from a group-dynamics orientation. In both these methods, as de- 
scribed, the leader avoids a directive or didactic response to the in- 
evitable quest of a group for authority from the leader because of their 
dependency need. Foulkes (23), whose approach is psychoanalytically 
oriented, uses a technique which he calls "leadership by default," in 
which he simply invites the patients to answer their own questions as 
they are directed to the leader. Bach (17), with an eclectic approach 
and a group-dynamics orientation, uses much the same technique at the 
start but takes more initiative in getting various programs under way 
at different stages in the progression of the therapy. 

The size of these permissive groups is kept small, but there is no full 
agreement among therapists as to the optimum number. The minimum 
number might be from three to five in order to form an effective social 
unit, and the maximum from ten to twelve. Selective criteria for a group 
seem to depend upon many factors varying with the organization and 
the methods used. Compatibility or congeniality of members would be 
important under most conditions, though the leader and the entire group 
can play an important part in welding members into a cooperating unit. 
It has been suggested that a variety of personalities in the group with 
shy, extroverted, introverted, overconscientious, or irresponsible trends 
can often help to foster group cohesiveness through efforts of the grouP 
to suppress undesirable traits. Bach uses four personality criteria for €x- 
clusion from groups—insufficient reality contact, extremes of culturally 
tabooed or illegal behavior, the dominant character who would be a 
chronic monopolist of discussion, and those with psychopathic defenses 
and impulsiveness (17, pp. 19-22). Bach follows the same policy re 
ported by Powdermaker and Frank (24) who, in their Veterans Admin- 
istration Mental Hygiene Clinic procedure, found it helpful to place 
patients in the same group who showed great differences with respect 
to diagnoses, education, race, religion, cultural background, economic 
level, age, and experience. At the University of Minnesota Students Men- 
tal Hygiene Clinic, it was found that groups composed of patients with 
various complaints and symptoms were much more active than those 
of segregated types (25). 

In the therapy situation, the group is so arranged, for example around 
a table or in easy chairs, that all can participate easily and informally: 
The leader is responsible for establishing the informal, permissive at- 
mosphere and for maintaining a therapeutic situation. He may be active 
neutral or passive at various times, depending on the demands of an 
ever-changing, evolving situation. At the start he may initiate the proces 
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by explaining the purposes of the group meetings and introducing mem- 
bers to each other. There is little or no authority exhibited by the leader, 
though he may unobtrusively manipulate situations to create desirable 
therapeutic conditions. 

Foulkes encourages members of his group to talk about anything which 
comes to mind without selection. This free-floating discussion or con- 
versation may be compared with the free association of the psycho- 
analytic interview, though Foulkes warns that his group analysis is not 
psychoanalysis in groups nor a substitute for it. He cites three basic 
assets created by the group situation as he worked out his methods in 
the Northfield Military Hospital in England (23, pp. 72-78): 


1. Active participation of members, which awakens interest and opens the 
door to new experiences. 
, 2. Communication in a permissive atmosphere, which necessitates formulat- 
ing meanings and exchanging ideas. 

3. Observation in a social setting, which provides the therapist with a living 
history, and a living diagnosis and prognosis, and the patients with self-obser- 
vation as they compare themselves with others. 


From this type of group therapy, the patient gains activation; adjust- 
ment or adaptation; and insight. This insight is considered to be espe- 
cially important as a concomitant of adjustment. Foulkes questions 
the adequacy of some techniques, such as the psychodrama with em- 
Phasis on catharsis, because they do not always eventuate in insight 
which may guide future adjustments or adaptations. 

Bach describes three different functions of group leadership in his 
groups: procedural, catalytic, and interpretative. He introduces various 
techniques at points where he judges that the group will benefit from 
them, such as dream reporting, role-playing, projective drawings, psy- 
chometric assessment, analysis of the social interaction, or “going around” 
in the reporting of experiences or symptoms. He gives much attention 
to peer-group structure and to the interpretation of the various roles 
played by various members in the main groups and subgroups. An in- 
teresting comment on growth within the group is to this effect (17, 
Р”. 888): “Advanced patients sense they no longer play roles, that they 
no longer participate segmentally in the group life. This transition from 
Tole-living to full ego-participation is an aspect of emotional learning 
mo the psychotherapeutic process mediated through group participa- 

n. 

INTERRELATIONSHIPS Or LEADER AND Group. These relationships are 
especially significant and subtle in permissive therapy. The leader must 

© a member of the group and must also allow himself to be used by 

€ group to serve their needs as they uncover various unconscious drives 
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and learn through group action to redirect them into desirable channels. 
One great advantage of this permissive type of group situation is that 
the leader has the opportunity to wean the group from being led and 
to help them to assume responsibility for independent action. Most pa- 
tients have an unconscious need for their “symptoms” and will not easily 
take over the responsibility from the therapist for the discovery of 
causes and the direction of the curative process. 

As in individual therapy, there will be problems of resistances and of 
transference. Resistances are frequently evidenced in silences, which re- 
quire skillful handling but are often important phases of the therapeutic 
process. When resistance and hostility mount, the group leader can 
often, by inactivity, prevent too great concentration of these negative 
feelings upon himself. Also, he does not need to bear the full onus of 
transference and identification as in the individual interview. Members 
of the group may become the symbols of rival siblings or other roles and 
dissipate some of the antagonisms that otherwise must be accepted by 
the therapist. However, he must be able to accept the resistance and 
hostility necessary to serve as an effective therapeutic agent in the group. 

The group leader is responsible for the correct timing of interpreta- 
tions as to the causes of the difficulties and disturbances of the individuals 
and group, but his aim is always to let the materials for these inter- 
pretations come from the group itself. Foulkes believes that the indi- 
vidual's mastery of his difficulties begins when he has reached aware- 
ness of the events which have led inevitably to his present condition 
and has accepted this chain of cause and effect as inevitable. The next 
step involves learning through action within a group how to use inner 
and outer forces to achieve individually and socially desirable goals. 
The group situation provides a natural environment in which to learn 
these essentials for effective living. 

Most therapists find that there are periods in group therapy when 


anxieties and tensions mount, as individuals begin to face the causes 0 


symptoms and the necessity of giving up these props in their unstable 
life adjustments. However, 


these same situations develop in individual 
therapy, and the problem in the group procedure is that of ascertaining 
which individuals are not yet ready to endure these tensions in the grouP 
without harmful results. Bach claims that the group can tolerate higher 
intensity levels of emotional tensions than can the individual patient 
since conflicts can be faced and worked through in the group without 
mobilizing various defense reactions (17, р. 373) 

It has sometimes been questioned 
“catching” within the group. Here, ag: 
the members of the group act as the 


whether symptoms would not es 
ain, there is general consensus tha 
rapists toward one another and i? 
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the process improve together as a group. Foulkes points out that they 
constitute the norm from which they deviate and tend to correct each 
other’s atypical reactions; that the group is one of the best tools with 
which to operate on man’s innermost structure (23, p. 16). 

A report of group psychotherapy in the Students’ Mental Hygiene 
Clinic at the University of Minnesota emphasizes that (25, p. 15) “what 
therapy accomplishes depends largely on the dispositions of the patients 
themselves. Unwholesome energy may be released, but the redirection 
of the liberated energy rests upon the patient’s willingness to sustain 
temporary insecurity and pain during the building of new attitudes and 
habits.” 

The Combined Leadership Type in an Organized Social Setting. In an 
experimental group project during war years at Mill Hill Emergency 
Hospital in England with service personnel suffering from “effort syn- 
drome,” lectures and discussions dealt at first with causes of physical 
symptoms such as breathlessness, palpitation, left-chest pain, dizziness, 
fainting, and fatigue. Instruction in elementary physiology and anatomy 
Was given to help patients understand the nature of their symptoms. 
Some of the discussions reported were similar to recitations in which 
patients who had already heard lectures were used to help instruct newer 
patients. Each patient was given a thorough physical and psychiatric 
examination before entering the group. 

2 Maxwell Jones, who directed the experiment, comments (20, p. 12): 

The important lesson that emerged from this stage of our work was 
that by an educational technique a group of 100 patients with similar 
Symptomatology could alter their attitudes towards their symptoms.” 
In this early experiment the instructional phase was combined with a 
Teorganization of the hospital society aimed at the creation of a com- 
munity life with free communication between doctors, nurses, and pa- 
tients, with opportunities to observe the patients in their roles in real- 
ife Situations, with vocational guidance through army personnel, and 
With the utilization of the surrounding community for training and for 
Work experience, 

Social organization to provide a "therapeutic community" was carried 
still further in units elsewhere which included heterogeneous groups of 
Patients (20, p, 163) “who were generally regarded as being both un- 
treatable and unemployable." The description of how a *hard core" of 
"Unsocialized and mentally ill persons were welded into a "therapeutic 
community,” in which a sense of belonging, mutual helpfulness, and 
os tive participation in work, play, and study in a fairly natural life situa- 
lon brought healing or improved adjustment to many, is inspiring evi- 

ence of some of the possibilities inherent in group therapy. 
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Jones’s comments on the methods that were used reveal a reciprocal 
influence between education and psychotherapy (20, p. 160): '* 


We believe that too little use is made of educational methods in psychiatric 
hospitals. Our use of daily discussion groups with the entire patient popula- 
tion, documentary films, psychodramas, etc., represent an attempt to develop 
such methods; the main principle involved is that social problems and real 
life situations are either raised in discussion or acted out in psychodrama. The 
whole group attempts to arrive at a constructive attitude in relation to the 
problem raised. The degree of participation by the doctor taking the meeting 
varies with the situation and the personality of the doctor, but in his summing 
up he has an opportunity to present an informed and comprehensive point of 
view. To take the patient population repeatedly through this type of discus- 
sion or acting out of real life situations does possibly give them a new percep- 
tion of such situations and so may alter behaviour patterns; this new awareness 
may prove helpful in dealing with the patient's own problems. The awareness 
may not amount to actual insight, but the very process of acting out or ver- 
balization of feelings and attitudes gives definition to them, and in so doing 
modifies them. However, in our educational procedure individual responses 
cannot be separated from the group climate. What appears to matter most is 
the degree of “group learning"—the extent to which the community accepts an 
idea which then becomes an integral part of the group culture. Patients seem 


to accept new ideas much more readily when these have behind them the 
weight of group acceptance. 


A follow-up, through intensive interviews, of the adjustment of 104 
patients from the Industria] Neurosis Unit of desocialized patients with 
severe character disorders (including drug addicts, prostitutes, prison 
offenders, schizoid personalities, sexual perverts, aggressive psychopaths, 
etc., over 85 per cent of whom had had a previous history of psychiatric 
treatment), six months after a duration of treatment of three to four 
months, yielded adjustment estimates as follows: poor, 34 per cent, fair, 
22 per cent, and satisfactory, 44 per cent (20, pp. 96-146). These esti- 
mates of adjustment were based upon many factors such as employment, 
expressed attitudes, and evidence concerning interpersonal relationships 
in the home and elsewhere, 

Jones expresses the opinion that the study demonstrated the possibilities 
of treatment with patients who were generally regarded as being both 
untreatable and unemployable, and the hope that it had contributed in 
some small way to the social-psychiatric treatment of such cases (20, 
p. 163). 

Some Types of Group Therapy for Children and Adolescents. The work 
of Slavson (26) with children and adolescents in a social-work setting 


has yielded some valuable suggestions for educators. Slavson experi 


12 Reprinted by permission of the publisher, Basic Books, Inc., New York. 
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mented with “activity group therapy” of a permissive nature with chil- 
dren, and with “group interview therapy” with adolescents—both age 
groups having behavior and adjustment problems. He considers the ac- 
tivity therapy, through permissive play and club situations, suitable only 
for children below middle adolescence. Age is his first criterion for group- 
ing, and he suggests a limit of age range of a year and a half to two 
years. He considers unsuitable for these permissive groups children with 
extreme problems of a neurotic nature or with extreme aggressive be- 
havior disorders, psychopathic personalities, and usually psychotics. Ex- 
perience has indicated that these noncompetitive and nonthreatening 
groups have been beneficial to children with latent or arrested schizo- 
phrenia. 

The therapist is described as neutral, but not passive. It is essential 
that he be a person who has no unresolved emotional problems that 
would tie down the children and impede their growth. His task is to 
set the children free to grow at their own pace through emotional re- 
lease and the restraint of others in the group. The aim is a new orienta- 
tion toward environment and people. The total situation is designed ta 
Supply substitute gratifications, give vent to aggression, reinforce the 
ево, particularly in regard to feelings of failure and inadequacy, counter- 
act deflated self-evaluation, release blockings to expression in some, and 
build self-restraint in others. Four basic needs of the children to be met 
through the group therapy are stated as: (a) need for security and un- 
Conditional love; (b) building up of ego and sense of self-worth; (c) 
Creative self-expression; (d) acceptance by the group (26, pp. 30-36). 

Unlike activity-group therapy, the interview-group therapy aims at 
developing insight into problems and feelings and some understanding 
of the causes of behavior and attitudes. The methods used are similar 
to those already described under permissive-group therapy. Slavson em- 
Phasizes as the dynamics of interview groups: (a) transference relation- 
со, (b) catharsis, (с) insight and ego strengthening, апа (4) reality 

sting, 

Т ће diffusion of latent hostility and aggression throughout the group 
ОЁ sibling figures, as well as on the parent figure represented by the 
eader, is made clear as an advantage in group therapy. Also, Slavson 
ad that where there is no discharge of hostility there is no therapy, 
tive es the therapist must not fall into the trap of reacting to provoca- 

ehavior (26, pp. 36-38). 
Ner summarizes some of the therapeutic means employed in the 

oup methods as follows (26, pp. 135-136): 


l. To provide emotional support through group relationships. 
nis To activate emotional release in the area of specific anxiety-ridden con- 
5; in particular to encourage the release of pent-up aggression. 
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3. To reduce guilt and anxiety, especially through the universalization of 
common forms of conflict. 

4. To provide opportunity for the testing of various forms of social reality 
as personified in individual members of the group or in the group as a whole. 

5. To provide opportunity for the modification of the concept of the self in 
the direction of increased self-esteem and recognition of constructive capaci- 
ties. This in turn tends to increase the acceptance of other persons and toler- 
ance for frustrating experience. 

6. To foster the development of insight arising from an actual living out of 
emotional drives in the context of the multiple relationships within the group. 


Interpretation is employed only when the expression of specific emotional 
trends has been sufficiently solidified. 


Play Techniques for Diagnostic and Therapeutic Work with Very 
Young Children. From the viewpoint of the therapist, child-centered 
play therapy has been described by Moustakas as (27, p. 2) “a set of 
attitudes in and through which children may feel free enough to express 
themselves fully, in their own way, so that eventually they may achieve 
feelings of security, adequacy, and worthiness through emotional insight." 
This writer emphasizes three basic attitudes in play therapy: faith, ex- 
pressed as a pervasive belief in the child's ability to work out his diffi- 
culties and discover what is best for him; acceptance, shown through 
encouraging the child to express his feelings and himself fully and to 
explore his attitudes freely; respect, manifested in the relationship with 
the child in ways to convince him that his self is regarded as worthwhile 
and important (27, pp. 2-6). Most of the writings in this field contain 
descriptions of play procedures, their use in diagnosis of difficulties, and 
reports of changes occurring in the behavior of the children during the 
period of therapy. 

A recent review of research on nondirective play therapy (28) suggests 
that it may have a considerable history, extending back to Rousseau W. о 
studied the play of the child to understand his psychology. But the re- 
viewer of the current research on this technique finds little objective 
evidence of what happens in the process of therapy. A comparison © 


three available studies of this process yielded the following conclusion 
(28, p. 179): 


. they would seem to indicate that nondirective play therapy is an objec 
tively measurable process; that children’s emotional expressions are altered in 
a discernible manner; and that maturation appears to be related to the type 
of expression of therapeutic change. Beyond such statements the studies sub- 
stantiate few of the philosophical aspects of play therapy. 


This reviewer, Lebo, also examined evidences of success of nondirective 
therapy used in the treatment of allergies, in the study of mental de- 
ficiency, in the treatment of children’s personality disorders, of physical 
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handicaps, in the handling of race conflicts, and of reading disabilities. 
While he criticizes most of the studies as to methodology because of the 
lack of control groups, which prevents clear-cut conclusions as to what 
specific procedures effected changes, he finds evidence of some type or 
degree of improved adjustment with respect to most of the problems 
studied and concludes that (28, p. 182) “the effects of play therapy . .. 
would seem to be lasting, particularly in the area of personality adjust- 
ment." He recommends carefully planned experimentation to investigate 
its effectiveness in relation to other procedures. This same recommenda- 
tion is perhaps equally applicable to all techniques which are directed 
at changes in the complex structure and functioning of personalities. 

One experiment with group-play therapy in a first-second grade in 
a school situation reports observable gains, substantiated by sociograms, 
in the degree of social acceptance for those who had had the therapy. 
It was suggested that permissive attitudes in the entire classroom may 
have been partly responsible for the increased social acceptance of these 
children (29). 

Play therapy doubtless has a promising future, but as in all other types 
of group therapy, much research is needed to steer the course of its 
development. 

A Group-therapy Experiment at the High School Level. Out of numer- 
ous illustrations of group therapy that might be cited from school ex- 
perience, the following has been selected primarily because it represents 
the combined use of two of the major approaches outlined at the be- 
ginning of this section2* The group was composed of seven eleventh- 
grade obese girls who were selected by the school physician ** as prob- 
ably having no endocrine involvement in the overweight condition. Mem- 
bership in the group was voluntary, and meetings were held once a week 
Or a semester during assembly period. 

The directive aspect of the program included informal talks by the 
Physician and the psychologist about possible causes of obesity, the de- 
Yelopment of individual weight charts, which included approximations 
of ideal weight, and of desirable weekly goals for weight reduction. The 
girls were warned that these weekly estimates were highly unreliable 
im mur reduction would not take a steady course. Meetings were held 
к е girls and their mothers to study with a nutrition specialist the 

est and most nutritious reducing diets. 

E ps medical and psychological data were secured for each girl, the 
er including Wechsler-Bellevue and Rorschach tests and cumulated 
Personnel data. The Rorschach patterns showed some interesting simi- 


18 See pp. 220-921. 
Scho s project at the Pasadena City College has involved the collaboration of the 
ol physician, Dr. Shelby Dietrich, and the author. 
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larities with respect to emotional and ego development, but interpreta- 
tions are being held in reserve until follow-up tests are administered. 

The group discussions have been, in the main, nondirective and dur- 
ing the course of the semester have brought into the open many emo- 
tional problems of members. Two that appeared to be common to all 
of them were some feelings of rejection or of discrimination in the home 
and of fear as to how effectively they might play their roles in boy-girl 
relationships if they achieved physiques which would attract boys and 
enable them to date. Many ramifications of these two problems and of 
their struggles in controlling food intake were examined in their informal 
discussions. 

A TOPS club (Take Off Pounds Safely) was formed—without any 
tie-up with the national movement by this name. The queen chosen at 
the end of the semester had lost twenty pounds, and each girl reported 
some loss. As an incentive over the summer vacation, they decided to 
have a social gathering before school began in the fall to compare notes 
on their progress over the summer, One girl reported to the psychologist 
that a boy was showing her some attention and that she was enjoying 
visits with him. Another had a date with a boy to go to the theater the 


NE School closed. These were their first experiences with boy 
riends. 


Implications for guidance and education 


Numerous implications have already been mentioned throughout this 
discussion of group therapy. A few specific statements from therapists 
will be added here to emphasize and clarify some possibilities. 

Klapman, who was quoted as criticizing some of the life-orienting 
services of formal education, has said of the teachers (22, p. 299): '* 


Teachers must learn to improvise. . . . It is significant to note that just as 
progress in dynamic psychology awaited the findings of psychopathology, prog- 
ress in pedagogy may await the findings and experiences of teachers of the men- 
tally deranged. For here, unfettered and untrammeled by traditions, standards, 
and the artificial systematization of school curricula, the sole consideration wil 
be the mental growth of the individual and its bearing on mental health. The 


attitudes and interests of the students can then serve as guides to the selection 
of material taught and the method of teaching. 


Slavson has envisaged the 


group therapy to more who 
pp. 268-264): е 


possibilities for extending the benefits of 
need it in the following paragraphs (26, 


15 Reprinted by permission of the 
16 Reprinted by permission of the 
York. 


publisher, Grune & Stratton, Inc., New York. 
publisher, International Universities Press, New 
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If we are going to apply group therapy in an increasing measure it will be 
necessary to find or create the conditions under which its application can be 
most easily introduced. It is one of my own fantasies that some of the precepts 
evolved by group therapy should be incorporated into the teaching methods 
in the classroom and in the ways of dealing with children’s fundamental needs 
in the school. Most schools have provisions that take into account the assets of 
individual pupils. Many schools have a psychological and a counseling service. 
To create facilities for individual psychotherapy in the school seems at present 
like an impossible task, but it would be possible to create facilities to apply 
some of the practices and principles evolved by group therapists in both ac- 
tivity and discussion for children with special personality difficulties who do 
not fit into the ordinary school routine. Every one of the types of groups for 
children and adolescents about whom I have learned in child guidance work 
could be formed in the type of school we envisage for the future. Instead of 
having to refer these children to clinics and agencies, the schools can learn to 
deal with them in their own set-up, especially where psychiatric advice would 
be readily available. Truly a fantasy! How far is our school system of today 
still removed from the insights which made the birth and growth of group 
therapy possible? . . . As with almost all forms of therapy, group therapy will 
in the future make its contributions to the prevention of disorders, in addition 
to its usefulness as a method of treatment. 


Another implication has to do with the extracurriculum. Most modern 
Psychiatric institutions have social and recreational programs for patients 
that provide opportunity for individual choice of activities, participation 
and responsibility of groups in planning and carrying out projects, and 
Or considerable social interaction of a spontaneous sort. The emphasis 
9n therapeutic and developmental values for individuals, rather than 
artistic or professional standards of achievement in the products of groups, 
May serve as examples of desirable educational objectives in modern 
Schools, where educators sometimes feel the need for producing results 
M programs or projects as much as in developing the varied potentialities 
and personalities of student participants. 


The need for experimental research in group therapy in education 


Most of the reports on group therapy in education to date have been 
€scriptions of programs rather than of research. It is doubtless an in- 
lcation of the paucity of research findings that the chapter on group 

therapy in education in the 1954 guidance issue of the Review of Edu- 
Cational Research (16) deals extensively with problems of techniques 
7^ research and evaluation but not at all with outcomes. The difficulties 
of developing research techniques suited to the conditions and goals of 
ару are helpfully analyzed in this chapter. 
recent critical review of research in psychotherapy suggests that 
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a similar condition prevails in all fields of group therapy. Sanford com- 
ments (30, pp. 824-825): 


Those who are seriously engaged with research on group therapy, with a 
view to discovering the therapeutic effects of particular actions or agencies, ate 
for the most part (as seems quite proper) still at the stage of experimenting 
with variations in technique, trying to describe and to understand just what 
happens, formulating general hypotheses and working out methods by which 
the hypotheses can be tested. 


Hahn and MacLean (31), while accepting the counselor's contributions 
to group activities, have warned against the uncritical extension of in- 
dividual counseling procedures to the group situation. Super (32) has 
emphasized that we are still exploring the possibilities of group methods 
and that awareness of their limitations will follow. It is to be hoped, of 


course, that new possibilities as well as limitations will be revealed 
through further experimentation. 
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e VOCATIONAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE—APPROACHES AND 
APPRAISAL TECHNIQUES 


Tue Process sy \Ушен IwprvipuaLs DrvrLoP Turm CAREER on WORK 
PATTERNS 


Before we consider what part group activities can play in this process, 
we need to understand what the process is. We have generally described 
it as learning about self and the world of work, making a choice of a 
vocation that seems most suited to individual potentialities, formulating 
educational plans to prepare for the chosen work, and developing the 
power of self-direction needed to enter, adjust, and progress in occu- 
pational life. We have come to recognize that the total personality of 
the individual, his human relationships, and his way of life are basically 
important in his work life, that vocational adjustment is one aspect of 
a total life adjustment. Neither research nor experience has given us 
definitive answers to the question of how the various influences in an 
individual's life interact to determine what his occupational life shall 
be. To what extent is this the resultant of socioeconomic status, of un- 
conscious motivations resulting from early experiences, of conscious Га” 
tional choice and planning, or of the inexorable demands of living? With- 
out understanding of the nature of these interacting forces in individual 
lives, there are limitations to our planning for our vocational-guidance 
services. 

Much light has been directed on this problem by the efforts of Donald 
E. Super, of Teachers College, Columbia University, to examine and 
compare various theories concerning aspects of vocational choice and 
adjustment and to organize the diverse elements into a summary state 
ment of a comprehensive theory of vocational development. Super has 
stated his theory in the following ten propositions (1, pp. 189-190): ' 


1. People differ in their abilities, interests, and personalities. 


2. They are qualified, by virtue of these characteristics, each for a number 
of occupations. 


1 Reprinted by permission of the publisher, The American Psychological Associa- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 
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8. Each of these occupations requires a characteristic pattern of abilities, 
interests, and personality traits, with tolerances wide enough, however, to allow 
both some variety of occupations for each individual and some variety of indi- 
viduals in each occupation. 

4. Vocational preferences and competencies, the situations in which people 
live and work, and hence their self-concepts, change with time and experience 
(although self-concepts are generally fairly stable from late adolescence until 
late maturity), making choice and adjustment a continuous process. 

5. This process may be summed up in a series of life stages characterized 
as those of growth, exploration, establishment, maintenance, and decline, and 
these stages may in turn be subdivided into (a) the fantasy, tentative, and 
realistic phases of the exploratory stage, and (b) the trial and stable phases 
of the establishment stage. 

6. The nature of the career pattern (that is, the occupational level attained 
and the sequence, frequency, and duration of trial and stable jobs) is deter- 
mined by the individual's parental, socioeconomic level, mental ability, and 
personality characteristics, and by the opportunities to which he is exposed. 

7. Development through the life stages can be guided, partly by facilitating 
the process of maturation of abilities and interests and partly by aiding in 
reality testing and in the development of the self-concept. 

8. The process of vocational development is essentially that of developing 
and implementing a self-concept: it is a compromise process in which the self- 
Concept is a product of the interaction of inherited aptitudes, neural and endo- 
Crine make-up, opportunity to play various roles, and evaluations of the extent 
to which the results of role playing meet with the approval of superiors and 
fellows, 

9. The process of compromise between individual and social factors, be- 
tween self-concept and reality, is one of role playing, whether the role is 
Played in fantasy, in the counseling interview, or in real life activities such 
as school classes, clubs, part-time work, and entry jobs. 

10. Work satisfactions and life satisfactions depend upon the extent to which 
the individual finds adequate outlets for his abilities, interests, personality 
traits, and values; they depend upon his establishment in a type of work, a 
Work Situation, and a way of life in which he can play the kind of role which 

15 growth and exploratory experiences have led him to consider congenial and 
appropriate. 


These statements would seem to square with what we know and as- 
Sume about all other phases of individual development and adjustment 
and pose problems for vocational guidance similar to those which we 
ace in all aspects of our guidance program. They support the thesis 
that vocational guidance should be a long-range process extending 
throughout the school life of an individual and involve the cooperation 
of all members of a school staff, including trained guidance or personnel 
Workers, To be realistic it is necessary to recognize that not all schools 
ave trained guidance workers as yet. It must also be recognized that 
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much vocational guidance is being attempted through brief testing and 
interview periods at various stages in individual careers, without the 
implementation of group procedures essential for some of the meaning- 
ful learnings about self, the work of the world, and processes of voca- 
tional planning and adjustment. 

Even with the best-planned program, there are certain aspects of our 
culture that will tend to hinder progress toward the desired goals. As 
long as we place higher prestige values on certain hierarchies of jobs 
than on the individual’s own best unique contributions to socially useful 
work, no matter at what level, we cannot help all individuals make 
realistic plans to use their best talents, Full respect for all kinds of 
socially useful work is one ideal toward which we must strive. Still an- 
other ideal is that of recognizing all the values inherent in our human 
resources as of greater importance than material wealth and as the 
real source of wealth in a democracy. Only in a social order embodying 
these values can we help individuals to approach vocational planning 
with the question: “What can I do best that needs to be done?” Realis- 
tically he must also ask: “What jobs are likely to be available? What are 
the remunerations and other rewards? What work will best fit into the 
kind of life I desire?” Teachers and counselors with idealistic vision and 
practical realism can make significant contributions toward better con- 


servation of our human resources as they work over the years with chil- 
dren and parents, 


PLANNING VOCATIONAL AND EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE SERVICES FOR A 
SCHOOL OR SCHOOL SYSTEM 
A staff engaged in this plannin 
examine several major questions: 
1. What is the task to be 
educational guidance? What 
2. What should each phas 
these objectives? For each s 


vocational-guidance 
done?” 


8. What phases of the program can best be carried out through group 
activities and what can best be done through individual interviews? The 
answer to this question depends in part on several others, which w® 
shall examine next and analyze later, 

4. What learnings are essential for sound vocational and educational 
planning and for self-direction in vocational development? A listing anc 


analysis of these will yield much insight into what can be achieve 
through group procedures. 


5 or replanning problem can profitably 


accomplished through the vocational and 
are the objectives of the program? 

е of the educational program contribute to 
taff member this may be considered as the 
problem: “What can I do best that needs to be 
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5. What are suitable age or grade-level expectancies for each type of 
learning? 

6. How may the program be adapted to varying maturity patterns and 
needs of individuals? 

7. When and how is counseling to be coordinated and integrated with 
the group procedures? 


LEARNINGS ESSENTIAL FOR SOUND VOCATIONAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
PLANNING AND SELF-DIRECTION 


The term “learnings” is being used in the broad sense of any changes 
in behavior, internal or external. It assumes that developments in the 
self-concept emphasized as important in vocational development are an 
integral part of the learning process, even though not always in the 
individual’s conscious awareness of what he is “learning.” Only major 
areas of learning will be listed at this point: 

l. Growing understanding of self, including potentialities for work, 
Such as patterns of abilities and aptitudes, interests, character and per- 
Sonality trends. 

2. Development of personal value standards and life philosophy as 
they relate to work life and its place in a total way of life. 

8. Sound methods of growing in self-knowledge and self-awareness. 

d Knowledge about the world of work in terms of patterns of work, 
and the related work conditions, hazards, opportunities, demands and 
Tequirements, remuneration, human relationships, and social values. 

5. Understanding and use of reliable sources of information about 
Occupational life and about trends and changes in the labor market. 

8. How to make choices and adjustments compatible with knowledge 
ОЁ self and of work opportunities. 

7. How to formulate an educational and training program to prepare 
Sr а chosen work life. Personal and financial resources to carry through 

115 program are, of course, considerations that enter into the making 
> natans plans. Then comes the choice of preparatory work in high 
s 00], if this is involved in the plan, the selection of a training institu- 
i beyond high school or of terminal vocational training in high school, 
eventually the selection of specific courses in the training program 
perhaps suitable work experience or internship. 
hod Ow to develop or improve personality requirements for work dur- 
of de e preparatory period. The development of vocational skills and 
Uie ge personal qualities may logically be classified as part of the 
lon and training program. The planning for this preparation is 
© guidance aspect. The two aspects are, of course, closely interrelated. 
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9. How to plan for satisfying avocational pursuits as one means of 
living a well-balanced life. 

Obviously, all the learnings listed above cannot be achieved in a few 
interviews, important as these are, or in one brief unit of instruction. 
Many depend on personality development as well as directed study 
over many years. 


Wuere ТнеЅЕ Learnincs May BE ACQUIRED 


In elementary school 


For most pupils these learnings will not be approached directly at 
this level, but many very important foundations will be laid for the 
direct approach in adolescent and adult years. Any pupils who leave 
school by the end of the elementary period will need the same kind of 
assistance as do adolescents in secondary school years, geared to the 
level of work they are likely to enter or reach. Plans for continued study 
in adulthood may be especially valuable for this group. With all pupils 
it is essential that the teacher and counselor be keenly aware of voca- 
tional-guidance objectives and plan carefully for their realization, even 
though they are incidental in the program and often not obvious to the 
pupils themselves. 

Work with parents at this level is likely to be both direct and indirect 
as far as parental awareness goes. Ambitions of parents for a child often 
stem from their own unrealized personal ambitions rather than from 
realistic knowledge about the child. Cooperative efforts of teachers and 
parents to study potentialities and needs of children can often be car- 
ried on more objectively at this early age than later when decisions 
about careers are pending. Positive efforts at the elementary level to 
discover and respect emerging patterns of abilities may prevent the 
necessity of a negative approach later for both parents and children, 

' when they must face realistically the demands and training requirements 
of occupations which may be unsuitable or unattainable. This work with 
parents is a two-way process which should yield mutually helpful in- 
formation about children for both home and school. Where emotionally 
tinged ambitions of parents are involved, it must frequently be a subtle 
process. Group study with parents of some of the guidance implications 
of knowledge about children often helps to objectify problems related 
to unconscious motivations and to foster more emotionally mature atti- 
tudes on the part of parents. 

Self-knowledge. Interests. Childhood expressions of interest in vari- 
ous types of work may merely represent stages in maturing. These child- 
hood choices or preferences have been referred to as “fantasy choices 
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(2), because a child may merely be expressing a desire to do what some 
adult does, or may have an immediate interest in some particular activity, 
such as that of the locomotive engineer, or the bricklayer. The choice 
may have no relationship to the child’s knowledge of his own abilities 
or of the external realities associated with the job or field of work. Most 
individuals are not ready for these considerations before the end of the 
elementary school period; and even during adolescence choices are often 
tentative and not fully realistic in terms of occupational demands and 
opportunities. 

However, these so-called “fantasy choices” may take on meaning when 
studied from the developmental point of view as part of the interest 
history of an individual. We do not know to what extent these child- 
hood interests may be accidental, due to experiences; impulsive, due to 
unconscious emotional pressures; or actually the reactions of an indi- 
vidual with certain basic native patterns of ability which cause him to 
react more positively to some types of activities than others. Some in- 
terest biographies have suggested that there may be a developmental 
trend which is evidenced in the type of activities preferred, if not in 
the specific names of jobs (3). The noting and cumulative recording of 
expressed interests during the elementary school period is well worth the 
effort, not only for later study and analysis, but also for the immediate 
insights they may yield about pupils. The same is true of expressed par- 
ent ambitions for children. 

Arthur T. Jersild and his co-workers have used an "Interest Finder" 
a exploring the interests of children that contains the following items 

> P. 2): 


My three wishes 

What I'd like to learn more about in school 
What I don’t care to study about 

What I like best in school 

What I like best outside of school 

What I like least at school 

What I like least away from school 

What I want to be or do when I grow up 
The most interesting thing I have done at school in the last week or so 
One of the places I especially like to go in 
One of the happiest days in my life 


The report on responses contains many helpful suggestions for any 
teacher that will have implications for immediate values in the classroom 
as well as for the long look ahead. 
A recent survey of the vocational choices of junior high school stu- 
ents, in a community where a very large percentage of pupils com- 
plete high school and many go on through the thirteenth and fourteenth 
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years in the community college, focused attention on the elementary 
school years, when many vocational choices appear to have been made. 
Eighteen per cent of the ninth-grade students claimed to have made 
their vocational choices somewhere in the period between kindergarten 
and the end of the fifth grade. These choices began to stack up at the 
fourth grade, with 6 per cent designated there. The sixth grade claimed 
12 per cent of the choices, the seventh grade 23 per cent, the eighth 
grade 28 per cent, and the ninth grade 16 per cent. Three per cent failed 
to designate the time of their choices. The fact that 30 per cent thought 
they had made choices by the end of the sixth grade and 81 per cent 
by the end of the eighth grade would suggest that some basic founda- 
tions in knowledge about self and the world of work should be laid at 
the elementary school level, whether the approach is direct or indirect, 
and whether the choices are permanent or merely steppingstones along 
the way.? We have already noted the strong interest in future lifework 
that was indicated by children's responses on the SRA Junior Inventory 
(see page 68). The percentage of children who checked the item “ГА 
like to know what I’m going to be when I grow up" remained approxi- 
mately the same from grade 4 through grade 8—38, 41, 38, 36, and 40 
per cent respectively (5, p. 12). 

An important consideration for the elementary school teacher is the 
fact that interests may be developed as well as discovered. As a teacher 
observes indications of native bents in children, she has excellent op- 
portunities in the elementary school program to encourage interest in 
activities related to these strengths and to foster attitudes of self-con- 
fidence and self-respect in children based on achievement in suitable 
activities. Pride in, and respect for, these achievements on the part of 
parents are likely to ensue. 

Gary, for example, gives promise through his art work of latent talent 
in graphic arts and reveals a "green thumb" in caring for plants in the 
schoolroom or the school garden. His parents have ambitions for Gary as 
an architect, but he gives no evidence on tests or in achievement that 
he would be able to cope with the college training necessary to become 
an architect. His teachers have an opportunity gradually to foster posi- 
tive interests in other levels of activity which might lead to landscape 
gardening, interior decoration, or various types of commercial art. Thus 
disappointment and an unhappy sense of failure may be prevented at 
a later stage when vocational decisions and plans must be made. 

In attempting to foster suitable interests, the teacher needs to be alert 
to conditions that might block the expression or hinder the development 

2 Reported by Ward W. Leis (ed.), 


Pasadena City Schools, Department of С; 
( Mimeographed. ) 


Occupational Information News Service: 
uidance and Counseling, Pasadena, Ca! 
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of true abilities of children. Gary, for example, has a serious and pro- 
Bressive visual defect, which was not discovered and corrected with 
glasses until the end of the third grade. A problem for his teachers is 
that of discovering whether test data and schoolwork reveal his true 
mental ability or merely reflect his handicap. If general ability proves 
to be greater than he demonstrated earlier, the next step may be that 
of studying with parents and health specialists the possible effects of 
Gary's handicap on later plans for training. Should he, for example, plan 
extensive college training with its requirement of much reading, or should 
he emphasize the conservation of his vision through choice of activities 
which require less use of his eyes? Often this question cannot be an- 
Swered decisively at an early age, but the fostering of many suitable 
interests and pride in possible achievements may lay the foundations for 
a happy and suitable compromise in vocational plans, if such compromise 
€comes necessary in adolescence or adulthood. 

ParrERNs or Авилтиез. At this point we shall deal primarily with ap- 
Praisal of abilities. The study of self and of emotional aspects of be- 
havior has been considered in Chapter 7. The desirable approach at the 
elementary school level is usually informal and often indirect, being 
related to skills, achievement, and behavior rather than to qualities and 
trends of personality. The urge toward the inward look at self does not 
Normally manifest itself strongly until the adolescent period. In child- 
hood it is especially important to develop self-confidence through em- 
Dhasis on strengths in the various aspects of school activity. Usually 
Weaknesses should be brought into the growing picture of self, only in 
relation to specific programs of improvement. Young children are prob- 
ably much more aware of their abilities and disabilities than we have 
Often assumed, and a simple, objective approach to their study that 
9ventuates in definite things to do about them can be very satisfying. 

Cooperation of teacher, parent, and pupil in the evaluation of achieve- 
ment and progress in school provides one of the most natural methods 
of fostering wholesome self-knowledge throughout elementary school 
years. The system of reports to parents can be developed in a manner 
to facilitate this process. Report forms which include a breakdown of 
Various skills in reading, arithmetic, work habits, health habits, citizen- 
Ship, and all the many aspects of a modern school program can serve 
as a basis for both group and individual planning of objectives and of 
Ways of measuring progress toward these objectives. Pupils can rate 

€mselves on achievement, write letters to their parents along with those 
Which may be sent by teachers, help to arrange parent-teacher confer- 
ences, and often participate in such conferences, to plan ways of over- 
Coming specific difficulties or reaching optimum levels of achievement in 
areas of strengths, 
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Early developmental and health histories and pictures of present home 
life secured from parents form some of the essential foundations for 
understanding of children and are important, as preserved in personnel 
records, for interpretation of abilities, interests, and personality trends 
in adolescence and later years. Current anecdotal records by teachers 
from year to year, together with test data and achievement and health 
records, provide the information necessary for any sound and reliable 
guidance services at the secondary school level. 

The immediate value lies, of course, in the teacher insight into po- 
tentialities and problems of pupils for whom she can provide suitable 
experiences to meet growth needs. Guidance of pupil self-appraisal as 
suggested is one means which is a circular process bringing more in- 
sights back to the teacher. Fostering varieties of interests appropriate 
to developing abilities through both group and individual activities is 
another means. 

Parent groups for mutual study of ways of helping children to grow 
wholesomely in self-understanding are perhaps more important than 
child groups at this stage in childhood. Attitudes of respect for all types 
of abilities and all types of work, if emphasized in these parent-teacher 
study groups, will lay foundations for real self-acceptance when the more 
direct approach to self-appraisal is made in adolescence. The problem 
of understanding human behavior, in self and others, provides many 
more direct approaches in group study and activity at the elementary 
school level than does the problem of self-appraisal of abilities and in- 
terests. Essential foundations must be laid, however, for the more direct 
approach in adolescence. 

The whole gamut of human abilities would be included in any list 
of strengths and weaknesses that may be detected during elementary 
School years. Latent abilities may be evidenced in drawing, painting, 
clay modeling, music, rhythmics, playground games, storytelling, dra- 
matics, construction work, fine, detailed handwork, writing of compost 
tions, reading, arithmetic, research, thinking, and problem solving 10 
science and social studies, and in all the varieties of human relationships 
present in an elementary school program. 

The teacher does not need too many technical terms for abilities tO 
describe and record her observations helpfully. Among the general terms 
would be artistic, musical, intellectual, mechanical, and social abilities- 
Some of the more specific designations would relate to speed of reaction: 
muscle coordination, eye-hand coordination, manual or finger dexterity» 
appreciation of color and design, sense of pitch and rhythm, imagina- 
tion, types of memory facility, language facility, observational attitudes 
and perceptual abilities, reasoning power (judged in relation to ment? 
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age), practical judgment, social facility or ability to get along with 
others, leadership and followership in varieties of activities, physical 
energy and stamina, ie. the pattern of energy level and expression, 
discrimination in hearing, in form and spatial relationships, in touch, 
and in all the perceptual avenues. 

Many of the characteristics mentioned above develop throughout 
childhood and adolescence, so that no final estimates of potential abilities 
can be made in early years, but significant clues as to strengths and 
weaknesses are more reliably evidenced in long-range records of be- 
havior than in one test at one particular time. The combination of both 
approaches to the study of abilities is ideal. 

Evidences of apparent weaknesses in abilities in childhood should 
always be studied in relation to possible physical, health, or experiential 
handicaps. Impairment of sight or hearing, nutritional deficiencies, or- 
ganic or other bodily deviations, and social or economic deprivations can 
Serve to stunt the development of native potentialities. Dogmatic judg- 
ments about pupils’ abilities on the basis of current behavior or objective 
tests without reference to background history and present status may 
help to close doors to future opportunities. 

A few brief case descriptions may serve to illustrate both the difficulties 
and challenges faced by teachers in fostering individual development 
through group activities. 

Noel was frequently compared unfavorably in school with his twin 
Sister Nancy, because he was so much slower in finishing his arithmetic 
assignments, His mother complained that he cried often because of his 
discouragement. Also, she pointed out that his reaction time was slower 
in everything than was Nancy’s, but that he was usually much more ac- 
curate in his work. Test records indicated that he was much brighter 
than Nancy, and careful observation of his various activities verified the 
mother's judgment that he was both painstaking and accurate in his work. 
While his slow reaction time was often annoying in a class group, there 
Were doubtless severe limits to the extent to which he could speed up 
Without losing his admirable trait of accuracy. In this instance, it was 
important for the child to develop confidence about assets of industry 
and accuracy before being placed under pressure to speed up his efforts. 

Canby, a retarded nineteen-year-old high school student, is included 
here because his difficulties can be traced back to early childhood. He 
Was like an awkward puppy in his walking and other physical activities. 

€ was slow in his studies, played games with young boys in his home 
neighborhood, had few friends at school, and was often tactless and 
М undering in his approach to people. He had had excellent social train- 
ing at home and was interested in people in spite of his lack of social 
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finesse. He realized that he was a disappointment to his parents, espe- 
cially his father, who had been a campus leader in his college days. His 
life history revealed almost unbelievable oversights with respect to a 
visual difficulty and an endocrine deficiency. After vision was corrected 
and medical therapy initiated, Canby showed slow but steady improve- 
ment in conquering his problems. He has outgrown the play with small 
boys, is becoming interested in girls, is making progress in his school- 
work and is about to enter the Navy. His possibilities at his present age 
for realizing his potential abilities are probably limited. Insightful ob- 
servation of his difficulties by an elementary teacher or psychologist, not 
to mention the family physician, might have helped to prevent a lifelong 
handicap. 

May had appeared to be slow and retarded throughout elementary 
school. Her family, wealthy and prominent in a small community, had 
sent her away to school eventually, because they were ashamed of her 
slow progress and awkward, reticent behavior in comparison with a very 
bright and vivacious younger sister. Ultimately, the private school asked 
the parents to withdraw her as no longer educable. At this point psy- 
chological study was initiated with a view to vocational guidance and 
adjustment. The process of study and therapy was long and arduous, but 
it revealed a potentially very bright and creative individual whose per- 
sonal development had been blocked by emotional shocks and parental 
rejection at an early age, when two brothers were lost by illness and 
accident. The effect on May of the mother’s temporary retirement from 
life, because of grief over the loss of her sons, was not obliterated by 
her mother’s recovery in a few years. Her difficulties were even accen- 
tuated by the birth of a younger sister, who became the center of atten- 
tion in the home. 

The attempt through psychotherapy to tap May’s creative abilities 
and release emotional inhibitions resulted eventually in her becoming 
a successful actress in a traveling troupe. How far she will go is prob- 
lematical. But how many possibilities for tapping and releasing her ро- 
tentialities were overlooked in childhood through ignorance of her back- 
ground history and her inner attitudes and feelings toward herself and 
others! 

Gretchen, a bright and attractive young hairdresser in Berlin, told the 
author recently that she was uninterested in her work and had always 
wanted to be a costume designer. While in elementary school she had 
drawn original designs at home, but she had never shown them to her 
teachers and they had never discovered her interest and talent. At ап 
early age she was placed in an apprenticeship in cosmetology because 
of an opening. Now she cannot start anew in the field of her strongest 
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interest and ability because of the length of the training period and her 
financial status. What a pity that no one detected her real interest and 
ability during her elementary school years! 

IMPLICATIONS FOR Scoot СотраМСЕ. A whole volume of case histories 
could reveal our many successes and our many failures in the schools 
to detect and foster talents, to discover handicaps, and to deal effectively 
with both. Carefully planned group activities might well have helped 
both the teachers and the four individuals whose problems have been 
described to understand the difficulties or possibilities more fully and 
to plan what to do about them. It is not likely that Canby's health and 
development problems would have been overlooked in an intensive 
group health-guidance program such as was described on pages 88 to 
89. Both Noel and Gretchen could have been helped to recognize and 
take pride in their special abilities, and Noel could have outlined and 
Worked on a plan to see how far he could go in speeding up his reaction 
time without sacrificing accuracy. The academically oriented private 
School that May attended failed to give her the opportunity, through 
creative and social activities, to release her inhibitions and to try out her 
artistic abilities, Her deep unconscious repressions may have required 
Psychotherapy even at an early age, but the ease with which she re- 
Sponded to treatment in late adolescence suggests that much more might 
have been done earlier. Such services at the elementary school level and 
the transmission of basic information in personnel records for vocational 
guidance in high school and college are essential foundations for the 
development and conservation of our human resources—the greatest 
Wealth of a democracy. 


In high school, college, and adult life 


With adolescence comes the interest in the inward look and, also, the 
need for making decisions and plans for the future. This is the golden 
time for helping young people to start soundly on a direct approach to 
Self-appraisal of assets, liabilities, and suitable interests, to the study of 
°ccupational life and to the formulation of realistic educational and vo- 
cational plans, Since the task is lifelong in scope, each attack on the 
Problem, group, or individual should embody several objectives: 

l. The development of sound methods of self-appraisal that may serve 
E individual both immediately and beyond the years of formal edu- 

ation 

2. Comprehensive and increasingly detailed information about occu- 
Pational opportunities, requirements, conditions, and trends that will 
Serve, together with self-knowledge, as a realistic basis for vocational 

€cisions and goals 
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8. The formulation of tentative plans for the development and use of 
talents and for preparation to enter an occupation 

4. Consumer enlightenment as to reliable and false guidance services, 
so that wise choices of assistance may be made, if needed in adult years 

Placement in the Curriculum of Learnings Related to These Goals. 
A recent bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-school Prin- 
cipals provides an overview of the national picture of curriculum offer- 
ings dealing with guidance problems (6). It shows great diversity of 
practice throughout the nation with respect to guidance offerings in such 
subjects as community civics, occupations, orientation, psychology, group 
guidance, and student service. Some elements of psychology are also 
frequently included in other subjects such as home economics, social 
studies, social problems, problems of democracy, citizenship, life adjust- 
ment, and personality development. The authors of this survey estimate 
that pupil enrollment in these courses compares very favorably with that 
in such subjects as Latin, physics, chemistry, and French. They interpret 
their findings as indicating the recognition that the curriculum should 
contribute to pupil-personnel and guidance services (6, pp. 117-118). 

At the college level, units in vocational and educational planning are 
frequently included in Freshman Orientation, in general-education 
courses, and sometimes in special courses in Occupations or psychology: 

Current or prevailing practices should not necessarily be interpreted 
as best practices. They may sometimes represent traditional organization 
which has not yet responded to the newer findings of research and ex- 
perience, or be due to the lack of trained personnel to introduce new 
approaches. One recommendation that seems justified by research and 
experience in the personnel and guidance field is that sound vocational 
and educational planning by each individual requires the opportunity 
for group study of related problems under the supervision of a traine 
guidance worker who can coordinate such study with individual counsel- 
ing. A second recommendation is that the possible contributions to vo- 
cational and educational planning of all aspects of the curriculum should 
be explored and understood by all members of the administrative, serv 
ice, and teaching personnel and utilized and coordinated effectively 
through the guidance or personnel service. 

The Scope of Self-appraisal. Self-appraisal is too complex to be achieved 
through one unit or course in the curriculum. We shall consider first 
some of the possibilities for assistance to students in all courses and 
activities in an educational program before concentrating on the direct 
approach in a unit or course. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO SELF-APPRAISAL OF ALL Courses AND ACTIVITIES: 
Each instructor of a course or adviser for an activity has many unique 
opportunities, as he guides learning in his particular field, to detect 
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strengths and weaknesses of students. Carefully planned evaluation of 
the difficulties, achievements, and progress of each student is one im- 
portant means by which assets and liabilities may be made explicit to 
individuals, not only for the purpose of improved achievement in the 
subject or activity, but also to increase self-understanding needed for 
vocational and educational planning. 

One necessary step for the instructor or adviser is that of analyzing 
what are the abilities most tapped and utilized in his subject or student 
activity. Another step is that of mapping out all the ways in which these 
abilities may be observed or measured. This last list is likely to include 
much more than marks on classwork, quizzes, examinations, and reports. 
Marks were once defined by one educational psychologist as “exact meas- 
ures of unknown quantities.” Each teacher has an opportunity to attach 
more meaning to estimates of student achievement by the development 
of ingenious methods of evaluation. 

In one school system known to the author, lists of abilities and per- 
sonal characteristics important for various courses were prepared by 
Committees of teachers in various departments and mimeographed or 
Printed on the back of report forms. Here, they were available in con- 
venient form for study by pupils, teachers, and parents in relation to 
marks in a course. Charts or work sheets can be developed to guide the 
student and instructor in estimating the strength of abilities tapped in 
а course or activity and the degree to which the student's achievements 
are commensurate with his potential abilities. Evidence in descriptions 
or examples of specific achievements will serve to make these estimates 
more meaningful to both the teacher and the student. 

Such a chart might have headings as follows: 


EVALUATION CHART 


Ratings for each ability: 


weak; average; strong Tlustations 


supporting 
each rating 


Abilities most needed in this 
course (or activity) 
Student | Instructor 
ratings ratings 


re ee EOE, a 


The term “abilities” as used in the chart heading may well be interpreted 
Toadly enough to include not only mental abilities and motor and 
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mechanical skills and aptitudes, but the whole gamut of personal char- 
acteristics that are significant for successful work in each course or 
subject. 

Lists of required abilities could profitably be developed cooperatively 
by instructor and class or activity group, or committee lists, such as those 
mentioned previously, could be examined critically and adapted to the 
particular class or activity. If each student kept his own chart in his 
notebook, he could be reminded of his self-appraisal problem frequently. 
With a general understanding that everyone has both strengths and 
weaknesses, this approach to self-knowledge can be genuinely whole- 
some in helping each student to accept his own pattern of abilities. It 
may also stimulate him to make the most of his strengths as well as the 
best of his weaknesses. 

Notations to counselors regarding observed abilities or potentialities 
of students can provide a wealth of material to implement marks in 
courses and to serve as a rich background for interpretation of tests 
and other objective measures included in a self-appraisal unit. Each 
teacher or adviser has the splendid opportunity to inspire students by 
opening new vistas of opportunities. Here is a point where information 
should flow both ways between instructor and guidance worker, since 
an over-all view of a student's pattern of assets and liabilities may be 
more meaningful for the making of vocational plans than the strength 
of one or more abilities utilized in a course. 

The values of this approach to self-appraisal through evaluation 10 
exploratory courses in industrial arts, home economics, graphic arts, an 
music, and in specific vocational training, are quite obvious. It is likely 
to be equally valuable in all the various academic subjects such as scl 
ence, mathematics, social studies, foreign language, and English, both 
for exploring abilities important in various professions and technica 
fields and for serving as partial checks upon the accuracy of test data 
on personnel records for intelligence or scholastic aptitude and differ- 
ential aptitudes related to various subject areas. 

The Need for an Over-all Appraisal Program in a School or School 
System. Appraisal activities such as have been suggested for each class 
or subject area can function adequately for each pupil only as they 279 
a part of a total pupil-appraisal plan for the entire educational prog’ 
Important reasons for this over-all program are: 

1. Without a carefully planned school-wide program, information from 
all teachers is not likely to be pooled and assembled in a form that сай 
be used with each individual in a meaningful way. A plan is needed for 
comparable reports from all teachers, a central depository for reports, 
and staff responsibility for the recording, organizing, and interpreting 
of results. Forms for data to be recorded on personnel records may 2€¢ 
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to be somewhat different from those used by pupils in each class. Also, 
one person, preferably well trained in guidance techniques, should be 
responsible for helping each pupil interpret his assembled data in the 
light of his personnel record and of additional information which he may 
acquire in a class or unit on self-appraisal. 

An ingenious appraisal plan was reported at a conference on Pupil 
Appraisal Practices in Secondary Schools, sponsored by the U.S. Office 
of Education and the Commission on Life Adjustment Education for 
Youth in 1952 (7). A form called the Profile Index which was presented 
by Paul Diederich, director, Evaluation and Advisory Service, Educa- 
tional Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey, summarized the results 
of his observation and study of problems of student appraisal in many 
schools. He submitted some practical suggestions for easy timesaving 
and systematic methods of assembling and using data. The Profile Index, 
together with a description of its use, has been included in the Appendix 
as source material for any group which wishes to develop such an ap- 
praisal plan adapted to their program. 

2. An appraisal program should be comprehensive in scope, relating 
to all the various objectives of the school program for individuals. Many 
Studies of occupational adjustment have demonstrated that the total 
Personality and life adjustment of the individual, not just his pattern 
ОЁ vocational aptitudes and skills, are basically related to his success in 
Work, Self-appraisal for vocational planning must be initiated on a broad 
foundation that will help the individual become better acquainted with 
himself as a total person living a life of many facets, not just a worker 
Ш a specific job. Only in this way can he make intelligent, long-range 
plans and see himself as a meaningful part of a group or groups working 
together for common goals, rather than as a cog in a machine without 
Conscious awareness of any real harmony between inner drives and outer 

mands, 

Steps in the Development of a Comprehensive Appraisal Program. In 
а school staff of more than a few individuals, a committee representing 
all phases of the program should work together in developing a pupil- 
appraisal program. However, such a committee would need to operate 
11 à manner to stimulate interest and study on the part of all members 
of the staff and to keep channels of communication fully open for con- 
tinuous flow of ideas in both directions. The major steps that are com- 
monly recognized as essential in the development of a pupil-appraisal 
Program are as follows: 
= Formulate objectives of the educational program. Any school group 

profitably formulate its own objectives through cooperative study. 

Umerous statements developed in recent years by many commissions 
ОГ general. or life-adjustment education programs include objectives 
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significant from the point of view of guidance. Some of these were in- 
cluded in Chapter 2. 

2. List the varieties of behavior that indicate growth or progress to- 
ward these objectives. These lists are certain, of course, to include not 
only knowledge, skills, and appreciations related to specific fields, but 
attitudes toward self and others, relationships with others, personal habits 
and adjustments, development of individual potentialities, growth in 
physical, mental, emotional, and social maturity, progress in the use of 
inner resources in desirable work and recreation, in democratic citizen- 
ship, and in wholesome and satisfying home life. 

3. Ascertain what is already being appraised. A next logical step could 
be that of considering the various ways in which each type of behavior 
listed might be appraised, and perhaps trying to group these into two 
categories: those which can be appraised by tests and other objective 
instruments and those which require more informal and perhaps sub- 
jective approaches. However, the whole field of psychological measure- 
ment or appraisal has expanded to the point where any committee OY 
working group can easily become bogged down in this task and reach 
an impasse. Many of the newer appraisal methods defy classification a$ 
objective or subjective in nature, and the terms “structured” and “un- 
structured" have come into use as more suitable terms under which to 
attempt to classify approaches. Even a highly trained and experienced 
worker in appraisal methods may encounter difficulties in such an effort 
at classification. 

A simpler and perhaps more practical approach is that of considering 
what methods of appraising pupil needs, capacities, and growth are 
already being carried on by various members of the school staff through 
such means as tests and inventories, observation, anecdotal records, 
records and reports of achievement, interviews, informal conversation 
with pupils, planned experiments, sociometric methods, and varieties 0 
informal techniques, such as autobiographies and compositions. 

With this approach the variety of listings is likely to be astounding: 
But one important question is that of the extent to which the informatio? 
is being used either by one teacher or counselor, or as a part of a grow 
ing comprehensive fund of information which will provide all teachers 
and the pupil himself with deeper insight as to his potentialities an 
needs. The achievement of this goal requires a systematic plan for poo 
ing and interpretation of data. 

4. Plan how the appraisal program should be expanded or changed: 
A comparison of behavior to be appraised with present methods in us? 
will provide a picture of gaps in the program that need to be filled i» 
At this point a survey of the varieties of available appraisal instruments 
and methods under the leadership of a specialist will provide an endless 
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array of possibilities in standardized tests and more informal approaches. 
In making choices and plans, considerations of time, energy, and budget 
limitations will be added to the criterion of what is most significant to 
supplement or replace some of the appraisal techniques already in use. 

5. Plan ways in which information about individuals will be pooled, 
interpreted, and used to foster growth and self-knowledge. Unless some 
simple, efficient plan is developed for collecting and organizing infor- 
mation about individual students, the reports from various sources are 
likely to be so heterogeneous and scattered that no intelligible record 
of growth emerges. Diederich has made an ingenious suggestion for 
condensing reports through symbols, numbering the reports in order of 
receipt before filing in the pupil’s record folder, and recording each re- 
port on the Profile Index (included in the Appendix of this book) by 
a rating in one of three columns headed “Weak,” “Average,” and “Strong,” 
respectively, He illustrated the method by a report from a mathematics 
teacher, which consists of a geometry test marked “F 12-A” and “F 17-S.” 
“F 12” on the Profile Index refers to the statement “Is developing skill 
in mathematics”; “A” following this symbol means "Average." "F l7" 
refers to the statement “Is developing skill in detecting assumptions”; 
"S" following this second symbol means "Strong." Here in four letters 
and two numbers is a meaningful progress report on John Jones's skill 
in mathematics and his superior ability to detect assumptions—one aspect 
of logical reasoning. According to the filing plan, the geometry test was 
numbered 28, since 27 previous reports had already been received for 
this student, and the ratings were entered in the appropriate place on 
the Profile Index. Dots on the Profile Index after each item represent 
5 percentile points each, and would have made possible the location of 
Percentiles on a standardized test if the report on the geometry test for 
John Jones had placed him at the 60th percentile on one ability and at 
the 80th percentile on the other (7, pp. 45-46). 

Such a simple plan of reporting and recording will not require an 
undue amount of anyone’s time, and the central personnel record for 
each student, presumably in the guidance or personnel office, will con- 
tain valuable information for the appraisal of assets and liabilities. The 
Specific items in a profile index of this sort will usually be most usable 
if tailor-made within a school to fit its particular educational program. 
t is a type of record that can readily be shared with pupils and parents 
and should, ideally, be the result not only of written reports from many 
Sources but of numerous case conferences in which information about 
a Student's assets, liabilities, problems, achievements, and needs is shared 
With all who work with that student. 

This information about a student, pooled from many sources, is in- 
valuable in the interpretation of test data and in the search for possible 
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causes of any discrepancies between test results and other cumulated 
personnel data. 

Approaches and Techniques in a Self-appraisal Unit or Course. In 
planning for direct study of self-appraisal methods with high school or 
college students, consideration should be given to the total program of 
student appraisal within the institution in order that this directed study 
may draw upon information already available through personnel records. 
This statement does not imply that all such information will be trans- 
mitted to students, but rather that it will be used as background for the 
interpretation of data secured by students in group study. Interviews of 
students with counselors are usually necessary for such interpretations, 
but group study of sound appraisal methods and experience in using 
them in collecting some data about self will serve to enhance the value 
of these individual conferences immeasurably. Evidence of the value of 
this reciprocal relationship between group study and counseling was 
presented in Chapter 1 (see pages 14 to 16). 

A unit or course on self-appraisal should clarify what objective tests 
and other methods may not reveal, as well as what they may indicate, 
regarding the potentialities of individuals. Also, it should clarify the 
functions of a counselor or psychologist, who can help the pupil interpret 
scientific data and his own subjective information about himself, and 
perhaps inform him about probabilities of success in various fields of 
study or work, but who is not a fortuneteller or one who can make de- 
cisions or choices for him. 

Too often appraisal courses provide for administration of tests and 
the supplying of profiles of results to students without adequate explana- 
tions of both the limitations and contributions of test data and without 
interpretations by trained workers in the perspective of long-range data 
for each individual. Psychologists with years of training and experienc? 
are frequently puzzled by inconsistencies in such data. We can scarcely 
expect that teachers without much specialized psychological training ай 
immature students with little or no psychological background can make 
wise interpretations of some of the test data that are frequently made 
available to students and their parents. | 

Recognizing these difficulties should not deter us from advancing 7? 
our efforts to provide guidance in self-appraisal, but should alert us t° 
the complexity of the problem, so that we avoid the pitfalls of pseu > 
science. One help in meeting this difficulty is to include within a unit 
on self-appraisal the study of various pseudoscientific methods of Po 
sonality appraisal and of the possibilities and limitations of moder» 
scientific methods. 

Judging the Adequacy of Appraisal Services. The problem of evaluat 
ing the various consultant services in this field that are offered to 
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lay consumer in a community is complicated by a number of factors: 
the range of such services is almost limitless; the terminology used to 
describe the practitioners is often misleading; and the field is not subject 
to the same rigid licensing controls in most states as are applied to 
other, related professions. 

Some of the more palpable forms of quackery can easily be identified, 
and it can readily be established with students that no valid professional 
help can be expected from such sources. It is fairly generally accepted, 
by now, that no reliance can be placed in the shady arts of physiognomy, 
phrenology, and other ready-made routes to "character analysis." Less 
difficult to discern are the merits of a large number of persons who label 
themselves "psychologists." Some unqualified individuals have been suffi- 
ciently clever in the use of psychological terminology to confuse. some 
educators and even psychological and psychiatric workers. 

The following guides will be helpful in training students to make 
Sound judgments with respect to appraisal services: 

l. The more sweeping and grandiose a consultants promises are, the 
less likely he is to be professionally adequate. Students should be alerted 
to the dangers of the practitioner who has the easy and quick answer; 
Who will solve all problems in three sessions on a money-back guarantee; 
who glibly offers cut-rate fees or other bargains. 

2. Useful criteria in evaluating a consultant include his professional 
training in psychology and personnel work, membership in accepted 
professional organizations, certification in those states which license 
Psychologists, and affiliation with responsible public or private institu- 
tions or agencies. 

8. All students will be benefited by some broad consumer education 
with respect to what they can reasonably expect from psychological ap- 
Praisal, and what must be rejected as an unreliable promise. When stu- 

€nts can differentiate between the plausible and the impossible in this 

area, on the basis of a realistic acceptance of the limitations of psycho- 
logical appraisal techniques, they will be better equipped to approach 
their own problems of self-appraisal. 
Appraising Aspects of Personality through Psychological Methods. 
OME Vistas anp Bounpanies. Psychology, as a science, is relatively new, 
"t the vistas which it has opened up often tempt us to move beyond 
the boundaries of research and proved experience. In the early days of 
Psychological testing there was a tendency to assume that if enough 
test records for a given individual were accumulated, somehow a picture 
Was gained of his personality. Often the parts, as in a kaleidoscope, would 

come rearranged in time, and the worker would be confronted with 
seemingly new personality. 

As our knowledge about the human personality—how it develops and 
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what makes it tick—has grown, we have come to recognize that stand- 
ardized, objective tests, important as they are, sample only certain as- 
pects and certain levels of personality and may frequently fail to tap 
the potentialities which we seek to understand. Never can a group of 
objective tests depict the whole personality in all its ramifications and 
dynamic interrelationships. But they give us much information which, 
interpreted in relation to other data, is essential for wise educational and 
vocational choices and plans. 

Many so-called “projective techniques” have been developed which 
provide opportunity for an individual to react to more unstructured 
material than in the objective tests, and these often yield many insights 
to the clinician with respect to the dynamics of personality and levels 
of integration. We might think of a continuum from projective clinical 
techniques on the one hand to all the unstructured methods on the other 
hand by which teachers and personnel workers observe and study chil- 
dren, adolescents, or adults in the varied situations in school or college: 
Some of these informal approaches to the study of self were described 
in Chapter 7 (see pages 200 to 207). 

One of the newer trends stimulated by wartime methods of selecting 
men for strategic services (8) is that of structuring natural situations 
in such a way that behavior may be observed under fairly controlled 
conditions. This is in a sense what happens in any organized classroom,” 
but as a carefully planned and controlled method of studying individuals 
it is still confined largely to experimental research. The results of this 
research are opening up new vistas of possibilities which any teacher 07 
personnel worker should explore. They suggest not only new approaches 
to the better understanding of human beings but also the need for great 
caution in assuming that we really know the full potentialities of апу 
individual or can help the individual to know himself fully. 

Doubtless the most significant outcomes of a unit or course in self- 
appraisal lie in the attitudes toward, and techniques for, self-study which 
any student acquires and which he can continue to apply beyond schoo 
as he evaluates his ongoing experience. We can never afford to overloo 
William James’s caution that, like the iceberg, the greater part of te 
personality is submerged from our view. 

Methods of study and diagnosis in the neurological field have sig- 
nificant bearings on psychological methods. It would appear that ie 
study of the nervous system would be much more tangible and yie! 
more exact measures of individual variations than we could expect 7? 
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the realm of mental functioning. However, it was a satisfying experience 
to the author, when attending the International Neurological Congress 
in Paris in 1949, to hear famous neurologists from various countries em- 
phasize the fact that diagnosis of many diseases could be made only 
when neurological findings were studied in the light of lifelong case 
histories of the patients including day-by-day notations of behavior. Less 
comprehensive data could scarcely be reliable in the more intangible 
area of a whole human personality. 

European psychology has deep roots in its philosophical origins and 
has not yet acquired as much of the statistical approach as has been 
developed in the United States. Doubtless we need more interchange 
of professional experience between countries, in order to bring about 
more coordination of statistical and philosophical approaches in attempts 
to increase our understanding of human life. However, when we are 
dealing with a standardized, objective test, we are involved in statistical 
concepts, and we want to be sure that we know what we have statistically 
before we become too much involved in the philosophical implications. 
We shall consider next some simple statistical concepts that students 
should understand before attempting to study test results. 

SAMPLING AND THE NonMaL Рвовавилтх Curve. Perhaps one of the 
Most useful contributions to be made by a group approach to the prob- 
lems of self-appraisal is to acquaint students with the framework within 
which psychological measuring is done. No matter how eager students 
may be for yes-or-no answers, for evaluations of themselves in terms of 
absolutes, it should be firmly established, before any self-appraisal tests 
are administered, that the only reliable results which can be expected 
from objective psychological measuring techniques are results stated in 
terms of relative placement in comparison with others in some group. 

To establish this concept, the nature of the normal probability curve 
Should be made clear as a graphic representation of the way individuals 
tend to vary with respect to the strength of various traits. A class group 
can usually demonstrate this tendency roughly by graphing their heights 
9r perhaps their scores on a reading or arithmetic test, and then trying 
to interpret the placement of each individual in terms of the number 
Of students he exceeds or who exceed him with respect to the particular 
characteristic being graphed. For many tests the students’ scores will 

e translated into percentiles, and the concept of relative placement 
Within a hypothetical group of 100 will need to be developed. The ma- 
turity of the class and the tests to be used will determine whether other 
Statistical concepts with respect to placement on the normal probability 
curve will be required. 

The need for all of us to find quick and all-encompassing answers is 
а common one, and the temptation for students to read more into self- 
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appraisal techniques than the method can support is understandable. 
It should be counteracted by developing as lucid an understanding of 
the methods as possible, in such terms as these: 

All we are measuring in this test is trait X, 

This test cannot give you an absolute answer to the question: Am I X? 

It may indicate that you are probably, at present, more X than 60 per 
cent of the boys of your age who, like you, are also in the tenth grade. 

And, you should be warned that if you took this same test on another 
day, you might place, say, at the 65th percentile instead of the 60th; 
or you might perhaps place at the 54th. So do not peg your whole ap- 
praisal of yourself on the fact that your X rating is 60. It is only one of 
many ways by which you will want to find out things about yourself. 

It is to be hoped that in any appraisal program enough test and other 
data would be accumulated for each individual to enable each person to 
discover his own spread of characteristics, weak, average, and strong, on 
his own distribution curve. If the concept of personality development 
through the interaction of hereditary and environmental factors has been 
developed with a group, it will be possible to stimulate thinking with 
respect to the possible effects of these factors on test results and the 
possibilities of utilizing environmental opportunities for further devel- 
opment of desired characteristics. The importance of the pattern of 


characteristics, rather than the mere strength or weakness of any one 
trait, should always be stressed. 
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the number thus expanded to perhaps five or seven. Interpretations will 
depend upon methods used by the raters (see pages 273 to 274), 
Appraising Characteristics by Objective and Standardized Tests. We 
shall consider only a few of the major categories of tests from the view- 
point of student self-appraisal. The counselor or psychologist would in- 
variably need more data for advising with students than would be made 
directly available to them through a group-testing and guidance program. 
Clinical data in the hands of the specialist should be interpreted to stu- 
dents when desirable as a means of verifying or supplementing informa- 
tion gained through the group testing. “Desirable” should be interpreted 
as meaning whatever would help the individual to gain such an under- 
standing of his probable potentialities that he could make realistic edu- 
cational and vocational plans, and whatever he can use effectively and 
wholesomely in dealing with liabilities and adjustment problems. 
INTELLIGENCE AND SCHOLASTIC АРТЕГОРЕ. In general, it seems wise to 
avoid the use of the terms “intelligence” and “intelligence quotient” with 
students, These expressions are too likely to be interpreted dogmatically 
and to lead to unwholesome self-depreciation or to conceit. The term 
“scholastic aptitude,” while not strictly comparable with intelligence, can 
Serve any necessary purposes in helping students to plan wisely with 
respect to training programs. When test results are stated in terms of 
Percentile placements or standard scores on a normal probability curve, 
they provide the individual with the opportunity to see how he may 
compare with others in his ability to do scholastic work without classify- 
ing himself as bright, average, or inferior generally. When norms and 
Critical scores for successful students in various training programs are 
available, an individual may be helped to discover what his chances for 
Success are in various training fields that he may wish to consider. 
When interpreting scholastic-aptitude scores to a group, emphasis 
Should be placed upon the importance of implementing this basic ability 
Y habits of industry, drive to accomplish, and social awareness and fa- 
Cility; also, upon the importance of the total pattern of abilities for suc- 
Cess in any field of work. When scholastic aptitude is considered in rela- 
tion to different types of work, it can usually be used best negatively to 
ascertain what occupational fields should not be entered because de- 
mands upon this ability would be too great on the one hand or too lim- 
ited on the other hand to challenge fullest effort. Adult success in almost 
all fields requires many additional factors, which should all be assessed 
in the guidance process. Among these factors are social adjustment, emo- 
tional stability, and drive to accomplish. 
No two intelligence or scholastic-aptitude tests measure exactly the 
Same qualities in the same proportion, and no one test can be relied 
Upon to give a thoroughly accurate picture of the individual's learning 
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aptitude. This fact implies the need for more than one test of scholastic 
aptitude, and much supplementary data to verify or challenge results. 
Marks or scholastic records of students, and achievement tests, may serve 
helpfully as one check upon intelligence tests, but the same factors may 
sometimes affect these other types of information and render them all in- 
valid as measures of potential ability. 

This caution will be illustrated by a brief case history of an eleventh- 
grade boy, seventeen years old. Jack was in a guidance class with a 
teacher-counselor trained in music. On a series of interest, achievement, 
and aptitude tests administered to the group, he placed in the lowest 
quartile on all of them. He had shown some evidence of a reading dis- 
ability, but it had not appeared serious enough to refer him to the read- 
ing laboratory for special help. Soon after the class members had made 
their individual profiles of test data, Jack stopped working, grew uncom- 
municative and morose. The teacher became concerned about him, tried 
to encourage him with praise, and eventually referred him to the psy- 
chologist, expressing fear that he might have suicidal intentions. 


Psychological study revealed a person of very superior scholastic abil- 
ity but with a deep sense of inadec 
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interpreting any one type of personnel data out of the context of a com- 
prehensive, long-range view of each individual. 

A few of the scholastic-aptitude tests yield scores for several aptitudes. 
One test for secondary school students yields percentile scores on such 
abilities as verbal facility, word fluency, reasoning ability, number sense, 
and spatial perception. One for college students yields scores for linguis- 
tic ability and for quantitative ability. Another is designed to measure 
verbal comprehension and reasoning, quantitative reasoning, mathemat- 
ical aptitude, spatial visualizing, and mechanical ingenuity. Much new 
research is needed to improve prediction of success in fields of study on 
the basis of these various scores. 

In recent years the effort has been made to develop so-called “culture- 
free tests” that would eliminate insofar as possible the effects of differ- 
€nces in socioeconomic status of individuals. Such tests might prove es- 
pecially interesting to use with groups that include widely divergent so- 
сіоесопотіс backgrounds or that have had unfavorable socioeconomic 
backgrounds. However, distributions of IQs on these tests have varied 
considerably from those for tests with the more traditional types of items, 
and unless conversion tables are made available, the results might prove 
Confusing to interpret (9, 10). 

TESTS OF ACHIEVEMENT AND SPECIAL ABILITIES IN CURRICULAR FIELDS. 
The boundaries between prognostic and achievement tests have always 
been vague. Now, with the increased use of factor analysis, the bound- 
aries are somewhat uncertain between the fields of general mental abil- 
ity, educational aptitudes, and educational achievement. There are bat- 
teries of “differential-aptitude tests,” of “educational-development tests,” 
and of achievement in specific subject areas. Diagnostic and achievement 
tests in reading and other skill subjects are so designated, though a com- 

ination of these functions is claimed for some. Measures of motivation 
and other personality factors related to achievement are being used ex- 
Perimentally, and both research workers and practitioners are urging that 
Breater attention be given in connection with the study of achievement to 
the Study of a variety of traits such as interest, attitudes, critical think- 
mg, understanding and interpretation, problem solving, value standards, 
8ppreciations, emotional and social adjustment, and personal adaptability. 

As our perspective on educational values and outcomes broadens and 
deepens, the challenge to evaluate our efforts follows inevitably. There 
15, of necessity, a lag between our evolving objectives in education and 
the Psychological theory and methods for measuring results. At any given 
time, we must use informal methods as well as standardized measure- 
ment, if we are to appraise what we are trying to do in education. The 
Same condition confronts students in their self-appraisal of their progress. 
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The thoughtful comparison of information available through an in- 
formal appraisal program such as was suggested earlier (see pages 199 
to 207) with the various types of available standardized tests of educa- 
tional aptitudes and achievement will help to prevent narrowly conceived 
testing programs in this area. Then interpretation of the results of se- 
lected tests in the context of much supplementary information about 
each individual should help prevent much misinterpretation. 

Results of educational achievement and aptitude tests should help to 
reveal to pupils some of their strengths and weaknesses, which can be 
used as a basis for planning (a) how to capitalize on assets in their edu- 
cational planning and (b) what to do about liabilities. Here the prob- 
lems are usually those of deciding how far to go in overcoming weak- 
nesses before diminishing returns for efforts make the remedial process 
unwise, and how the liability may be fitted into a satisfactory educa- 
tional program, when desirable limits of improvement have been reached. 
Too often, in our conscientious efforts to help students to achieve at 
their best levels, we overlook the need for their wholesome self-accept- 
ance of native patterns of ability, and an action program to make the 
most of their strengths and the best of their weaknesses. 

The selection of tests adapted to the interests and needs of a group of 
students and to the specific educational program of a school is a crucial 
aspect of the self-appraisal program. Surveys of students’ tentative voca- 
tional interests and their related educational plans, and committee study 
with a trained psychologist of available tests to help supply needed in- 
formation, are two essential steps in selection. It is usually important to 
include a test of reading proficiency that will provide data on rate, com- 
prehension, and specific techniques, since reading disabilities may vitiate 


the results of virtually all the tests in a Sroup-testing program for certain 
individuals, 


portunity to record progressive evidence of changes (see Profile Index in 
the Appendix). 
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ical ability,” “spatial aptitude,” “form and clerical perception,” “eye-hand 
coordination,” “motor speed,” and “finger and manual dexterity,” is being 
subjected to much research with respect to its predictive capacity for both 
educational and vocational proficiency. Patterns of critical scores for vari- 
ous training and vocational fields and specific jobs are being developed. 

For some professions such as law, medicine, dentistry, and engineering, 
there are varieties of test batteries which are used as a part of the selec- 
tion procedure for admission to professional schools or training courses. 
Most nursing schools give batteries of tests to applicants, and methods 
for selecting teacher trainees are being studied. In addition to such bat- 
teries there is a wide variety of tests of specific aptitudes or aptitude pat- 
terns such as artistic, musical, clerical, or mechanical. 

The selection of vocational-aptitude tests for a particular group will 
depend upon many factors, such as age, educational level, general-ability 
range, and range of probable vocational interests. For junior or senior 
high school groups, it is frequently most helpful to use at first several 
tests of the more general aptitudes in the fields of artistic, musical, cler- 
ical, and mechanical abilities. Results of these tests, together with other 
educational-aptitude tests, can be used effectively in broad vocational 
and avocational planning. As the need appears for more specific voca- 
tional choices and plans, and for possible job placement, the batteries 
of tests for more specific aptitudes are likely to be particularly valuable, 
especially where patterns for specific jobs or for specific fields such as 
nursing or accounting are available. The batteries developed for admis- 
Sion to technical or professional schools are usually available only as a 
Dart of the selection and admission procedure. Understanding of the 
types of abilities and aptitudes required for these courses can be used in 
assistance to individuals in acquiring the kinds of information about self 
that will contribute to increased realism in formulating educational and 
Vocational plans. Here, again, cooperative study with trained psycholo- 
Sists and personnel workers is essential in building up a sound testing 
Program as a part of the self-appraisal activities. 

An attempt in recent years of a group in the U.S. Employment Service 
to develop a functional system of occupational classification, on the basis 
9f data accumulated over many years for Volume II and Part IV of the 

ictionary of Occupational Titles, offers helpful suggestions for school 
Programs of appraisal. Eight classification components or criteria for jobs 
have been agreed upon (11): (a) work done; (b) knowledges and abili- 
ties; (c) aptitudes; (d) physical demands; (e) temperament demands; 
(f) Working conditions; (g) industry; (A) training time. Classifications 
(b), (c), (d), and (e) are directly related to the appraisal problem. 

Seven factors involved in physical characteristics or the physical de- 
mands of jobs are; (a) lifting, carrying, pushing, and pulling; (b) climb- 
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ing and balancing; (c) stooping, crouching, kneeling, and crawling; (d) 
walking and standing; (e) reaching, handling, fingering, and feeling; Ф 
talking and hearing; (g) seeing and color vision. Six factors for working 
conditions that need to be studied in relation to individual appraisal are: 
(a) extremes of cold plus temperature changes; (b) extremes of heat 
plus temperature changes; (c) wet and humid; (d) noise and vibration; 
(e) hazards (mechanical, electrical, burns, etc.); (f) fumes, odors, toxic 
conditions, dust, and poor ventilation. Physical-education and health rec- 
ords of students will usually yield valuable information regarding the 
possibilities of meeting or the need for avoiding some of these physical 
demands or working conditions. 

Knowledges and abilities are interpreted in this functional system as 
follows: "Knowledge" is used to mean the possession of information about 
method, process, science, theory, or other subject matter involved in per- 
forming the job; the term "ability" is used to mean the capacity to apply 
physical and mental faculties to achieve a specific result in the perform- 
ance of the job. It is believed that this component of “knowledges and 
abilities" will permit, probably more than any other single factor, the 
classification of applicants according to the skill range of jobs which 
they can do and the classification of job openings so as to make avail- 
able all applicants who can occupationally qualify for such openings. | 

Aptitudes have been grouped into fourteen factors: (a) intelligence; 
(b) verbal aptitude; (c) numerical aptitude; (d) spatial aptitude; (e) 
form perception; (f) clerical perception; (g) eye-hand coordination; vs 
motor speed; (i) finger dexterity; (7) manual dexterity; (k) eye-hane 


foot coordination; (1) memory; (m) color discrimination; (n) talents 
(11). 
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groups on the strength of interest patterns in social-service, persuasive, 
computational, mechanical, scientific, outdoor, artistic, musical, and lit- 
erary pursuits and, in a personal-preference record, in the categories of 
preference for being active in groups, for familiar and stable situations, 
for working with ideas, for avoiding conflict, and for directing others. 
Another such inventory includes, also, percentile scores on interest trends 
With respect to verbal, mechanical, and personal-social activities, and an 
occupational rating. 

8. A cross-section study of interest patterns in comparison with those 
of successful people in specific occupations and professions. The Strong 
Interest Inventory, which is mentioned here because it is the only one of 
its type,! is most useful with older adolescents and adults, when occu- 
pational patterns have become more stabilized. It provides ratings of oc- 
Cupational maturity, occupational level, and masculinity-femininity trends, 
in addition to ratings for specific occupations, professions, and occupa- 
tional groups, Global charts provide opportunity to study constellations 
of interests helpful in developing a broad and flexible plan into which 
Specific types of work can be fitted as training progresses and opportuni- 
ties for jobs develop. Strong has reported high test-retest correlations be- 
tween scores on his test over periods of time ranging from several weeks 
to twenty-two years (12, 13). 

PERSONALITY Trarrs AND TRENDS. There are many standardized inven- 
tories of aspects of personality, but no one nor even a group of them 
will give a comprehensive view of the total personality in action, We do 
Not fully know as yet what are primary personality traits that should be 
Studied and how they interact in our developing personalities. Some of 
Our standardized tests and inventories are based upon assumptions about 
the nature of personality traits and trends that have not been fully veri- 

ed by research, However, with caution based upon a realization of gaps 
in our knowledge, many of these inventories can furnish helpful informa- 
tion to students. Invariably they arouse interest. If instructions during ad- 
Ministration emphasize the fact that there are no right or wrong answers, 
that each individual is unique, and that the tests are to help the individ- 
ual toward increased self-knowledge, the efforts to give true, rather than 
Socially desirable, responses are likely to be quite satisfactory. 
searchers are very active in the field of personality measurement, 
and selection of suitable tests for a given group from among the formi- 
dable array of possibilities is a difficult task. An attempt to study and eval- 
"X Norms for a few occupations are now being reported as a result of new research 
iu the Kuder Preference Record— Vocational and the Lee-Thorpe Interest Inven- 
TY. Some preliminary work has also been reported on the development of an in- 


terest inventory for skilled trades. These researches are mentioned in “Educational 
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uate the research for any one test is likely to instill deep caution regard- 
ing sound interpretations. However, caution is better than superficial 
courage based upon ignorance. . 

Some of the older personality inventories were aimed at measuring per- 
sonality trends referred to as “introversion-extroversion,” “dominance- 
submission.” Analysis of introversion has shown that it is a collection of 
imperfectly related traits and that one may be introvertive in one type 
of situation and not in another. The trend toward introversion or extro- 
version in different situations is worthy of study, but attempts at classi- 
fying individuals categorically are no longer justified by research. 

Various temperament scales Survey areas such as general activity, re 
straint, ascendance, sociability, emotional stability, objectivity, friendli- 
ness, thoughtfulness, personal relations, and masculinity-femininity. A 
factor analysis of several inventories resulted in a temperament scale 
covering areas called “active,” “vigorous,” “impulsive,” “dominant, 
“stable,” “sociable,” and "reflective." Inventories of adjustment survey as- 
pects ranging from areas fairly easily interpreted to immature students, 
such as attitudes toward self, relationships with others, and adjustments 
with respect to home, school, health, social, and occupational adjustment 
to those areas involving technical understanding of patterns of mental 2 à 
health that are the concern of the clinical psychologist or the psychiatts 
(14). 
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is registered through the positive aspects of this trait includes moral as well 
as mental qualities. Coupled with mental alertness are wisdom, emotional ma- 
turity, conscientiousness, reliability, and independence. Negatively the trait is 
evidenced by behavior which is stupid and slipshod; a person at the negative 
pole of this trait is not given to reflection or to a sense of responsibility. 

8. Emotional maturity vs. demoralized emotionality. At its positive pole, this 
trait is found in persons who are realistic in facing life situations, are stable 
and steadfast, have self-control, and are not susceptible to inner emotional dis- 
turbances or outer temptations. They are likely to be loyal and honest and 
have high standards of self-respect. At the opposite extreme within this trait 
Pattern are those who are very uneven emotionally, who are aware of a sense 
of loneliness, who become discouraged easily, and who are not willing to accept 
responsibility. They are given to brooding about themselves and are not self- 
disciplined. 

4. Dominance vs. submissiveness. At the dominance pole are those who are 
adventurous, vigorous, widely interested, and expressive. They may also be 
tough, egotistic, and boastful. They take pleasure in manipulating people, are 
Not easily discouraged by refusals or disagreement, and seek the foreground 
in social situations. The submissive trait, on the other hand, manifests itself in 
modesty, self-effacement, and sensitivity. Such persons fear the disapproval of 
Others, lack self-confidence, do not stand up for their rights, and are reluctant 
to meet people. 

- Surgence vs. melancholic desurgency. Those who rate high in this factor 
are cheerful, optimistic, and sociable. They have an even disposition and are 
Not subject to moods. They are often witty and have originality. They like 
People and are liked by them. They are talkative, can adapt to new situations, 
and are resourceful in solving problems. Those who are characterized by mel- 
ancholic desurgency, on the other hand, are moody and pessimistic. They brood 
about themselves, are suspicious of others, and generally remain aloof. They 
are given to worrying and find it difficult to relax. 

8. Sensitive, anxious emotionality vs. rigid, tough poise. At one extreme is 
the “nervous” person—the person who is likely to suffer from insomnia and 
who is subject to psychosomatic disorders. He is also idealistic and sensitive, 
tenderhearted and sympathic. He may be timid, but he likes people and tends 
to be dependent on them. At the other extreme is the independent, unemo- 
Чопа] person, who may also be hardhearted and cynical. He is poised and may 
atso be smug, overprecise, and insistently logical. 

T Trained, socialized, cultured mind vs. boorishness. There is reason to be- 
leve that this trait is more the product of education than a fundamental per- 
Sonality factor. At one extreme we find the person who is thoughtful, one who 
3Dpreciates aesthetic values, who is analytical of others, and who enjoys intel- 
ectual pursuits, At the opposite extreme is the person with undeveloped tastes, 
Coarse standards and a narrow outlook. 

‚ 9. Positive character integration vs. immature, dependent character. The 
Individual who rates high in positive character integration is likely to be inde- 
Pendent, persevering, and practical. He tends to solve problems by himself 
Tather than to depend on the sympathy or advice of others, and he is willing 
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хо bear the responsibility for the decisions he makes. He is hard-working, con- 
Scientious, and systematic. At the opposite pole is the individual who has not 
assumed the responsibility that comes with maturity. He is likely to be unreal- 
istic in his expectations and in his concept of how problems can be solved. He 
tends to be slipshod in his work habits and is easily distracted by worry. 

9. Charitable, adventurous cyclothymia vs. obstructive, withdrawn schizo- 
thymia. The positive aspects of this trait are characterized by kindliness, co- 
operation, and frankness. The individual tends to be carefree, to love excitement, 
and to thrive when he is in the limelight. Opposing this extreme is the indi- 
vidual who is fearful, obstructive, and secretive. He tends to be cynical and 
withdrawn and consequently relatively unsuccessful in his relationships with 
others. 

10. Neurasthenia vs. vigorous, “obsessional determined” character. This trait, 
at one extreme, is found in persons who are lacking in energy, given to day- 
dreaming, and frequently feel themselves to be in poor health. They are emo- 
tionally dependent, are not very sensitive to environment, and are sometimes 
incoherent and indifferent to their personal appearance. At the opposite extreme 
are persons who are alert, painstaking, and strong-willed. They are industrious 
and persevering, work with nervous vigor, and find it difficult to relax. 

11. Hypersensitive, infantile sthenic emotionality vs. phlegmatic frustration 
tolerance. The individual with emotional hypersensitivity is easily hurt, is give? 
to self-pity, and finds it difficult to stand criticism. He becomes excited and 
disturbed easily and is restless and impatient. At the opposite pole is the 
phlegmatic person who is not easily disturbed, who can adjust competently to 
the demands of changing situations, and who can handle emotional problems 
calmly. 

12. Surgent cyclothymia vs. paranoia. This trait is characterized at On? 
extreme by enthusiasm, friendliness, and trustfulness. At the opposite extreme 
is the person who is frustrated, hostile, and suspicious. He dislikes most people, 


thinks they are self-seeking or malicious, and has a generally withdrawn ре!” 
sonality. 


ATTITUDES, OPINIONS, AND VALUE JupGMENTs. Research in the measure 
ment of attitudes and opinions has been carried on for many years, an 
some of the resulting scales would be of value in helping students develop 
insight into their tendencies with respect to the formulation of judgments 
and opinions in various aspects of life. Especially significant for voca- 
tional planning would be measures of importance attached to various 
life values such as economic, social-service, prestige, or philosophica 
(17). Attitudes of students toward academic success in college have bee? 
studied recently in relation to possible prediction of success in college ап 
in professional training courses (18). 

A cursory view of a few possibilities in personality measurement serves 
to reveal the complexity of the task. Usually, only a few carefully selecte 
tests and inventories can be used in a self-appraisal unit. But the leader 
of any group should have a sufficiently comprehensive view of poss” 
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bilities so that he will not mislead students with respect to what self- 
knowledge they can acquire through any one cross-section study or 
through their own direct efforts at any one time. 

Rating Methods. Ratings are not considered as reliable as standardized 
tests and inventories, but they serve a very useful purpose in group study. 
A composite of attempted lists of common human traits to be rated 
could include several thousand items. The problem for a class group is 
that of selecting a sizable list that will include characteristics significant 
s educational and vocational success and good personal adjustment. 
eun of characteristics employers consider important in jobs (19), 
uw c іп schoolwork, and mental hygienists for personal adjustment 

provide an excellent project for class study. 
one these lists simple rating scales could be formulated for individ- 
Biene To have any reliability, at least five to eight ratings should be 
мем by each individual from others who know him well. If rating 
ior d are used as a part of student appraisal in a school, these may serve 
ae "s use; or scales used by business or industrial firms or by colleges 
Bay Part of the selection process for employees or prospective students 
ау prove helpful. 
oe different methods of rating are frequently used: 
m naging an individual in relation to a group according to designated 
tore "e such as superior, average, or inferior. This method has proved 
dum atisfactory for the over-all evaluation of performance in a given 
than for specific traits. 
is pan parisons are sometimes used in which each person in a group 
b hen with every other person, and the name of the person adjudged 
eing = in each pair with respect to the qualities or performance 
tama; ed is underlined. By counting the number of times each person’s 
is underlined, scores and ranks within the group can be obtained. 
TAG rating method aimed at eliminating emotional bias forces 
as applis i: decide between series of alternative descriptive statements 
Вс Dite to the individual being rated, instead of ranking him on spe- 
sis Dto lon rating scales for specific traits or characteristics, each 
ior în ord he scale is frequently described in terms of observable behav- 
Constitutes « to eliminate subjective variations in judgment as to what 
Videq is ^u ny d or inferiority in a given trait. Space is often pro- 
Others rd ig instances of behavior that support a judgment. How 
scriptions ou (page 274) is an example of a rating scale with behavior 

E pons Approaches to Self-appraisal. Some of the informal, unstruc- 

00 to [c pow to self-study were considered in Chapter 7 (see pages 
207). Here we shall examine the autobiography because of its 


How Отневз Sez You 
a С 
Name. Da 


istics sonality. 
INSTRUCTIONS: Below are eleven commonly accepted, characteristics of personality 
Each is described on a nine-point scale conveniently divided into three levels: weak 1-3, 
fair 4—6, strong 7-9. Draw а circle around the number which best indicates the position 


that this person occupies somewhere between the strongest and the weakest you have 
known in each quality. 


I. APPEARANCE 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Evidences few of the at- Evidences some attrac- Evidences most of the at- 
tractive characteristics tive characteristics tractive characteristics 

П. ArPROACHABILITY 9 
d 2 3 4 5 6 ri 8 Ў 
Lacks interest in others Is somewhat reserved Evidences warmth and 

friendliness 
III. Porse 9 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Usually appears self- Is sometimes confident Seems always at ease 
conscious and mature 
IV. VorcE 9 
1 2 3 4 5 6 T 8 
Is harsh or irritating Is agreenble but lacks Is pleasing and well 
effective control modulate: 

V. MENTAL ABILITY 9 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 - 
Shows little imagination Doesn’t think very much Is able to make fine f 
or ability to make for himself discriminations and see 
discriminations 


new relationships quickly 
VI. CHARACTER 


1 2 з 4 5 6 7 S 
Evidences undesirable Shows strength in some Evidences strength in m 
character traits traits many desirable characte! 
traits 

УП. ENERGY AND ENTHUSIASM 9 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Seems uninterested and Evidences only moderate Displays a great deal of 
listless energy and enthusiasm vitality and interest 


VIII. Sense or Humor 


© 


1 2 3 4 5 6 rd 8 
Nearly always takes life Usually rather matter-of- Evidences a keen sense 
too seriously fact but sometimes shows of humor 
a sense of humor 
IX. Tacr 9 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 7 
Antagonizes others Shows little understand- Evidences a great dea 


ing of the feelings of others of diplomacy 


X. ADAPTABILITY 


9 
1 2 3 4 5 g т 8 
Resists change to meet Changes slowly to meet Adjusts quickly to new 
new situations new conditions situations 

XI. INITIATIVE 9 
i 2 з 4 5 $ т S uU 
Never starts activities Sometimes Starts activi- Usually begins activitie 
alone ties on his own on his own 

Scored by: Male____ Female Total score. 


W. У. Lets 
PasapENA Crry ScHoors 
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helpfulness in the interpretation of data regarding interests and aptitudes 
and in the study of life goals. 

Tuer Аотовосвлрих. Compositions tracing one’s life development can 
be very revealing, or they may be merely surface accounts of chrono- 
logical events that yield little insight about real influences on the self. 
Class study and discussion with a leader who is sensitive to human needs 
and strivings can help to lay foundations for significant investigations 
into the factors that have interplayed in one’s life development. 

Three major questions might guide the discussion: (a) what one starts 
With—his hereditary potentialities; (b) what has happened to one—all 
the environmental influences; and, (c) how one has reacted to events 
and influences. The first question cannot, of course, yield categorical an- 
Swers as to inherited potentialities, since we are at any time the resultant 
of the interaction of hereditary and environmental factors. Study of one’s 
ancestors and present relatives may, however, offer valuable suggestions 
as to characteristics or talents to look for in self. A recording of various 
interests recalled at different periods may provide a very revealing de- 
Yelopmenta] history of interest trends that may be compared with a cross- 
Section inventory of interests and suggest which present interests may 

© ephemeral and which an integral part of the developing personality 
Structure, 

How one has reacted to all of the vicissitudes of living carries one into 
Ne inner recesses of personality, and the material dealing with these 
Personal reactions to life should be treated with the utmost confidence 
and respect. If very disturbing emotions are uncovered and released, 
there may be the need for therapy in facing them and resolving conflicts. 
ms © constructive aspect of this third question is the recognition that 
6 astery of one’s self and of life may reside in large part in the ability to 
Опо] how he reacts to the past, to present conditions, and to future 
Possibilities, One may or may not be able to control what happens to 
ton but there is always the possibility of controlling and directing his 
“aro and thereby mastering many situations that might otherwise 

Old his fate undesirably. m 
Us Preparing to write an autobiography, it is helpful to make jottings 
sun Severa] days of recollections of past events in the home, at school, 
h Playmates, at work, in clubs or other groups, and when alone, noting 

P. Penings, emotional reactions, achievement and failures, and relation- 
жа With others, Discussion with parents and others may help to recall 

Botten events. 

р n the autobiography is written, it is often helpful for vocational 
ests ne to go through it for the purpose of detecting and listing inter- 
ip? °Vidences of abilities, and attitudes and behavior that might be sig- 

“ant for present self-improvement and later occupational adjustment. 
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If the autobiographies that are prepared by members of a class contain 
deeply significant personal information, it is not likely that they should 
be shared with other members of the group. The leader can provide help- 
ful guidance through the presentation of hypothetical autobiographies 
for analysis and interpretation. He can include materials, carefully camou- 
flaged, that involve problems similar to those of some members of the 
group that might cause emotional conflict or tension because of difficul- 
ties or frustrations with respect to vocational or educational plans. Class 
discussions of possible causes of difficulties and ways to resolve them, 
and of the interpretation of events in the life of the hypothetical individ- 
ual, may often yield insights to class members regarding their own prob- 
lems and provide clues to constructive planning and action. 

Steps in the Development of a Self-appraisal Project. 1. Approach with 
students. Understanding of both possibilities and limitations of one cross 
section appraisal of self is the first essential step. Some of these consid- 
erations have been noted. Next in importance is the realization that every 
one has both strengths and weaknesses and that the pattern of abilities, 
interests, and other personality characteristics is more significant usually 
than any one strength or weakness, Any group leader would do well to 
examine his own evaluation of various human potentialities such as in 
telligence or scholastic aptitude as compared with, say, mechanical oF 
artistic abilities or social facility, since with prejudices in favor of high 
scholastic aptitude, he can unconsciously prevent, instead of facilitate: 
the progress of some individuals in accepting and respecting their unique 
patterns of potentialities, 

When a group of students knows that the results of tests and other 2P" 
praisal methods are for their own use in self-understanding and plan- 
ning, cooperation in the testing and rating is likely to be on a high eve 
and results are likely to be more reliable than when the group feels n9 
special personal interest in the results. 

2. Selecting a battery of appraisal instruments. This selection will de 
pend, of course, upon the maturity of members of the group, personne 
data already available, and the immediate uses to be made of dum 
Members of the student group, with the guidance of the leader, i 
helpfully prepare a tentative list of the things they wish to know 2 er 
themselves. The leader and consultants can then consider what data a 
available on personnel records: what information needs rechecking durin’ 
the present study; which types of information can be secured (а) throug? 
objective tests, (b) through interest or personality inventories and rating 
scales, (c) through various projective techniques, (d) through mn 


biographies and self-estimates, (e) through parent conferences ог some 
other means of co elor*: 


mmunication with parents through couns 
teachers, or other > (f) = othe! 


leaders who know members of the group, (g) 
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sources. This type of preanalysis will prevent a narrow approach to the 
self-appraisal task with its limited and perhaps erroneous information. 

CRITERIA FOR THE SELECTION oF Tests. This problem of selection of 
Suitable tests requires considerable training in testing and diagnostic 
techniques and calls for the cooperation of a trained psychologist. The 
difficulties to be encountered have been treated helpfully by the Joint 
Committee of the American Psychological Association, the American Edu- 
cational Research Association, and the National Council on Measure- 
ments Used in Education in their report entitled “Technical Recommen- 
dations for Psychological Tests and Diagnostic Techniques” (20). 

Any individual or group planning a testing program can avoid many 
Pitfalls by studying in this report the specifications enumerated for report- 
ing information about tests. These specifications are aimed at encourag- 
ng producers of tests to provide adequate data as to standardization and 
bases for interpretation of tests, and helping users to select and interpret 
tests wisely, These recommendations apply to any types of tests such as 
are discussed in this section. Because of the frequent lack of adequate 
norms and validation data, it has been suggested by one authority that 
test users might well develop their own norms for some tests and that 
tests publishers might help in this process (21). 

8. Administration and scoring of objective tests. Results of objective 
tests will be meaningless unless favorable conditions prevail in the group 

uring the testing periods, exact instructions are followed, and timing is 
checked accurately, usually with a stop watch. No tests should be ad- 
ministered without careful preparation on the part of the tester, who 
must (a) be thoroughly acquainted with the manual of instructions; (b) 
ci all necessary supplies conveniently at hand; and (c) be able to es- 

lish and maintain an atmosphere in the group conducive to alertness 
and active effort of individuals without undue tension or strain that may 
Tnhibit or hinder their best work. 
students score the tests, care should be exercised to prevent the re- 
d ts for any one student from being known by other students without 
'5 permission, If scoring by machine or trained clerical workers is not 
Possible, there should be sampling checks of accuracy of student scoring 
E Perhaps, rechecks of the total scoring process. 
el he making of both class and individual graphs of results of tests is 
on Pful, but individual graphs should never be interpreted by themselves 
of the context of other personnel data. 
curing the composite view of personality. No appraisal project is 
he ete without some plan for bringing together all types of pie 
the pr RR and graphing or charting them in such a manner as to revea 
in г: tern of characteristics, weak, average, and strong. The Profile Index 
© Appendix provides one example of how this can be done. Many 


Comp] 
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other ingenious devices can be developed. This composite picture should 
be available for reference as students learn about the demands of vari- 
ous occupations and as they formulate their vocational plans. 

5. Interpreting test data. Both group discussion and individual con- 
ferences are important at this stage. Group discussion will generally deal 
with what each test measures, how reliable and valid results are likely 
to be according to statistical studies, and what the statistical probabilities 
are for results varying on a retest. Such considerations will help to pre- 
vent individuals from classifying themselves too rigidly on the basis of 
one test. 

Students can also be helped to evaluate the dependability of various 
test results by suggestions as to how they can compare them with other 
data yielding indications of possible abilities, such as marks in subjects 
and various kinds of achievement in school, on jobs, in hobbies, recrea- 
tional activities, at home, etc. Such comparisons may suggest the need 
for further steps in evaluation where test results and actual achievement 
do not agree. Individual study by a psychologist or counselor may be in- 
dicated in some instances to discover causes of discrepancies in data. 

Individual conferences provide the opportunity to interpret test a? 
ot 


her data in relation to long-range personnel records. Also, misunder- 
standings or unwholesome atti 


the group study can be detec 

Any interpretation of self- 
eration of the heredity- 
helped to think realis 


nature and nurture, 
tations of innate а 
strength of various 
ous training and y 
tions of immediate choices and 


able in a developin 
6. Outcomes of a 


out 
have increased knowledge ab 


е 
eased respect for, and accepta?" 
eristics as well as those of b А 
plans and taken steps for deve 
roving or overcoming his Hab 
he development of strengths 07 
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ents has been mentioned first, since too often in the schools we have 
probably conscientiously stressed weaknesses and the need to overcome 
them ahead of the discovery and use of talents. 


A review of some principles underlying self-appraisal techniques 


These principles are summarized partly to emphasize necessary pre- 
cautions as well as to point up possibilities. 

l. Self-appraisal is a lifelong task, and approaches in any unit of study 
should emphasize sound methods, as well as increased self-knowledge, 
as foundations for continued appraisal. 

2, Personality has many facets, of which only a few can be partially 
appraised through objective tests or other measures. 

_ 8. Group tests are more reliable for the appraisal of groups than for 
individuals, 

4. Reliable tests are valuable as indicators of possible characteristics 
and Problems; as means of exploration and measurement of interests, apti- 
tudes, and achievement; and of validation of other data. Cross checks on 
test data are also essential. 

5. No test data can be interpreted soundly for an individual except in 
the context of his comprehensive, long-range personnel records or devel- 
9pPmenta] history. 

6. When the findings from tests of ability do not harmonize with re- 
ated achievement, causes for the discrepancies must be located before 
any conclusions as to potentialities can be drawn. 
as Aptitudes have their unique patterns of development and can rarely 

© measured accurately by one test sampling at one particular time. 
m. Interests can be developed as well as discovered. They may help to 
88est abilities but cannot be used to predict them. 

* All types of human abilities must have a respected status in the 
value judgments of a group and a leader before individuals can accept 
Wholesomely their relative strengths and weaknesses with respect to these 

tied abilities, 
dim; Individual variations with respect to the strength of most poten- 
lation usually follow a normal probability curve in an unselected popu- 
s 1. Every individual has some strong, mediocre, and weak abilities. 
should can expect to be strong in every characteristic, and everyone 
onceit be helped to accept and respect his pattern of abilities without 
ог embarrassment. 

mki pattern of abilities, strong and weak, is likely to be more im- 
teristic or life planning than the strength or weakness of any one charac- 


18. № individual should be furnished with information about himself 
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that he is not ready to use constructively. This is a difficult point to inter- 
pret wisely. One should be aware of enough strengths to build mm 
fidence before facing weaknesses. And perhaps the latter should be face 
only when something specific can be done about them or they need to be 
fitted suitably into a plan for the future. 

14. Because of prevailing attitudes toward IQs, it is doubtful ee 
these should ever be supplied to individuals as part of their self-appraisa 
data. Percentile placements or other interpretations of scholastic aptitude 
are likely to be more useful and less harmful. 


15. Personality traits and trends would seem to be more amenable to 
change than so-called “aptitudes.” A variety of approaches, objective and 
subjective, structured and unstructured, is essential for significant infor- 
mation in this area of personality. 


16. The self-attitudes and the techniques of self-appraisal developed 


in group study and counseling are more important than the specific in- 


formation about self acquired in any one unit or course. 
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9 VOCATIONAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE—INFORMATION 
AND PLANNING 


OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 


So much excellent material is available in books, pamphlets, and pro- 
fessional journals on methods of teaching and learning about occupa- 
tional life that one hesitates to add to the store unless a distinct contri- 

ution can be made by so doing. Surveys and evaluations of teaching in 
this area and studies of the vocational choices and plans of high school 
and college students have indicated that results are usually far short of 

esired goals, Of course, few fields in the curriculum are confronted by 
35 realistic evaluations as are the services of vocational guidance and vo- 
cational training, and many of the traditional areas such as English or so- 
cial studies are likely to fare as badly when evaluated in terms of post- 
school reading, communication, and citizenship proficiency of individuals. 

OWever, work proficiency and work satisfaction are too important, both 
Socially and individually throughout life, to accept comparisons com- 
Placently and to fail to press forward with utmost zeal toward improved 
Services. We shall attempt here to consider a few of the crucial problems 
io be faced and solved in improving the occupational-information serv- 
ice. Reference will be made to available materials containing more spe- 
Sito Suggestions than can be included here on some of the instructional 


an б : 
Éuidance techniques. 


At the elementary school level 


" Elementary school teachers are providing a significant service in voca- 
Onal guidance today through projects that bring children into vital con- 
act with community Шел Practically every social studies unit in the ele- 
сар school curriculum affords many opportunities for developing 
."Crstandings about the world of work and attitudes of respect and ap- 
"ciation for all types of work that contribute to our comfort and well- 
eing. Services to the home, in the community, products of various re- 


1 ў 
ба See the description of Scratchfoot Ranch in the Appendix for an excellent illus- 
On of occupational information through a project in the primary grades. 
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gions, world-wide transportation and exchange of commodities, — 
о вин of different cultures, and all the various expressions of hu- 
man life through these cultures are basic types of occupational qid 
tion to be acquired throughout the elementary school period as a part o 
the understanding of human life. = 
Many activities in the curriculum also afford opportunities for map 
to gain firsthand as well as vicarious experiences in some of the ea 
processes that enter into work life. These experiences are not, of iet 
tryout or self-exploratory as in the secondary school, but they serve : 
media through which children learn about the external world of people 
and things and develop attitudes toward work and workers which 18у 
persist long beyond childhood and may result in many suitable ae 
Attitudes of respect and appreciation for all types of useful work an 
workers should be developing in these years as an integral part of the 
personality structure of a democratic citizen. There is a vast difference 
between the propaganda program for thought control in a totalitarian 
state and the educational program for personal development in a demo- 


cratic order, but the latter should be planned as carefully and consciously 
as the former. 


At the secondary, college, and adult levels 


Organizing the Occu 


А А + ; informa- 
relate All Resources. Units or courses dealing with occupational infor 


oints when students need this uero 
ational plans, or in entering work, but P» 
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gress in work, and to get along well wi 
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groups in adult life and later maturity is a partial answer to this lifelong 
need. Careful planning is required to carry out an occupational-informa- 
tion service, and every educator in the institution or system should be able 
to contribute to the program. The administrator is the most important 
key person, both in the organization of the plan and in the leadership 
that will inspire all members of the team. 

A PLANNING COMMITTEE ов Соохсп.. A trained (or training) person- 
nel worker will usually be assigned responsibility for leadership in a com- 
mittee or council to plan procedures and keep the program moving. No 
Plan, however good, will keep moving ahead without the continuous 
catalyzing effect of evaluation and replanning. 

Who should be represented on the council or committee? Certainly all 
the teaching departments and special services, such as health, student 
Activities, student welfare, placement, the students themselves, and the 
Parents’ association. From the community there should be representatives 
of employers, unions, and strategic governmental, service, and welfare 
agencies. Local employment services should, of course, be represented. 
The pattern will vary with each community. The important point is that 
all groups in the school and community concerned with the occupational 
adjustment of citizens shall participate in planning adequate services to 
future workers. There may well be committees within committees for spe- 
cial types of study and planning. Some of these may be primarily school 
Planning groups. Somehow they should all be interrelated to assure a 
Comprehensive service that will be functional in the lives of students and 
№ the work life of the community. 

боме Pnonrrar то Ве $торкр. 1. What is the occupational structure 
of the community? What jobs and services are needed in business, indus- 
try, transportation, and all phases of community life? What jobs are likely 
to be Open to each new group of students as they leave school? What 
аге the demands and rewards of these jobs? What new types of jobs may 

€ in the offing? Which jobs may be suitable for the handicapped? 

An Occupational survey for a community or region as a continuous 
Process jg required to provide adequate answers to such questions. This 
calls for trained leadership. Occupational mobility means that nation- 
Wide and world-wide occupational life must be studied, but the ma- 
terials for this wider view will probably be selected by those responsible 
°r the teaching about occupational life in the curriculum. Space does 
not permit detailed consideration of community-survey procedures. The 
off iine Vocational guidance and vocational training are closely interrelated, an 

ay c in the vocational-training field will be a very important resource person and 
en be a co-chairman in such a group. It is likely that committees of employers 
Union officials in the community will be members of committees established by 


0: А 4 : 
shin” Tesponsible for vocational training to cooperate in the planning of apprentice- 
and other training programs to meet local labor-market demands. 
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planning, execution, compilation, and interpretation require careful plan- 
ning. References describing various methods are included at the end of 
the chapter (1, 2). 

2. What are the work interests and resources of the students? The an- 
swers to this question will come in part from the school-wide appraisal 
of individuals considered in the previous chapter. They will include data 
on socioeconomic background of the school population, age and general- 


ability range, health and physical assets and liabilities, interests, apti- 
tudes, work experien 


bilities of students, 


terests and work plans up to date, 

Employers in the community can supply valuable information on how 
well their employees are meeting their work needs and how the schools 
can help in the better preparation of oncoming employees and, perhaps: 
in further training of present employees. Follow-up studies of previous 

also bring realistic information about work to students that 


ight be illustrated by the problem of using handi- 
ecords of handicapped individuals during 
d that most of them, suitably trained an 


а E ic 
heir own in comparison with the попһапс 
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ers and of the importance of utilizing insofar as possible the talent re- 
Sources of all citizens. 

Use of Community Resources in Vocational Guidance. The methods 
are legion, and some of the following are doubtless in operation in every 
school or school system adapted to the local community and school situa- 
tion. Not all will be needed or desired in a particular community. A com- 
топ tendency, however, is to exploit one or two of these methods and 
then to assume that somehow the job has been done, rather than to con- 
Sider all the ways that are possible and desirable within the limits of time 
and energy that can be devoted to vocational guidance. A well-knit com- 
mittee Structure, including student members, with wide distribution of 
Tesponsibility will provide greater variety than is possible if the responsi- 

Шу is centered solely in one person. 

Another weakness of some programs stems from the assumption that 
these school-community contacts for students will turn the trick without 
Systematic instruction. This outcome can no more be expected for oc- 
Cupational information than for English, social studies, or science. But 
the systematic instruction about occupational life is not likely to come 
alive without these contributing firsthand experiences for students, teach- 
ers, and counselors. 

, l. Career Days or Conferences. This method of bringing representa- 
tives of various fields of work into conferences with groups of interested 
Students js used so widely that it scarcely needs description. If the Con- 

“tence Day begins with an assembly, the suitable topic for the large 
Broup will depend partly upon what background the students already 
ave through the school program. If they have already become familiar 
ith the techniques of vocational planning and have had prior prepara- 
9n in classes for using the conference experiences effectively, this as- 
sembly may be devoted to informative and inspiring talks on local em- 
Ployment trends, conditions, opportunities and demands in jobs, or on 
а Wide variety of pertinent topics. Locally prepared films showing for- 
Mer Students in current jobs usually arouse interest; panel discussions 

“mployers and students, or planned or spontaneous skits dealing with 
plication interviews, can open up fruitful questions. Any of these sug- 
Sestions may be more suitable at other points in the total program. They 
ets inserted merely to suggest variety. 

‚Па well-planned Career Conference, speakers are likely to have re- 
celved Outlines or suggestions to guide them in their roles, and students 
eal likewise have outlines, questions, or some forms to guide their par- 
“pation and their later evaluations of the conference. The maturity of 
© students will help to determine whether speakers or discussion lead- 

eal with broad fields of work or more specific occupations. Reports 
агеег Day discussions cumulated from year to year often provide 
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valuable instructional material to compare with information in books 
and pamphlets. Thus used, some of the tendencies of speakers to glamor- 
ize jobs or to exaggerate difficulties may be offset, and variations from 
the national picture in local jobs can be seen more clearly. In any plan 
it is important to provide for preconference preparation of students and 
postconference study of outcomes, if best values are to be extracted from 
the experience. Several Career Day programs throughout a school year 
provide wider contacts for more students than one elaborate program. 
Some alert guidance leaders are using television or radio programs to 
supplement or replace the Career Day conferences. These have the ad- 
vantage, if suitably timed, of bringing more parents into the thinking 
and planning process with their children, By themselves these programs 
may eliminate the very important firsthand contacts with adult workers 
that bring inspiration and challenge to youth; also, the opportunities to 
study their personalities and to glimpse what the jobs do to the workers. 
Another variation of Career Day reported recently is that of students 
visiting the places of employment instead of meeting with representatives 
at school. Career Day provided each student with the opportunity tO 
follow through for a day on a job and work as a regular employee. Prior 
individual arrangements between employer and student gave the latter 
information about hours, appropriate dress, and daily routine (3). Similar 
Career Weeks, when students have been assigned to the offices or place 
of business of volunteer leaders, have been sponsored by service clubs 
such as Altrusa International. 
Still another variation is a Job Opportunities Forum, held in several 
evening sessions and providing opportunity for parents, students, admin" 
istrative and guidance personnel, and employers to exchange information 
and think and plan together cooperatively on career problems of youth 
(4). Only a few of the more recent variations are mentioned here. B00 4 
on the teaching of occupations are full of varieties of suggestions whie 
s to be adapted to the student group and the community (1, 2 
T) " 
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and observations might be co Š 
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2. The use of service clubs and other community organizatio 
Altrusa International, the Bu 


siness and Professional Women's Club: pe: 
Kiwanis International have had Service programs of vocational guidan А 
at some time or have projects in some phase of youth service. The ей 
ican Association of University Women has an active program of schola 
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ships, and the Sertoma Inteinational, a men’s service club, has a major 
activity in the field of youth employment. 

_ A roster of organization members who have volunteered for service 
is a very helpful tool in arranging lectures, informal talks, interviews, 
and plant visits. Members can also be very helpful in arranging for work 
experience for students. A committee of representatives from various 
Organizations can be effective in enlisting cooperation of members and 
in helping to appraise the best services which each member can give. 
Or ganizations can become so interested in school projects that it is some- 
times necessary to help guide their services into the most productive and 
educationally valuable channels. But they can greatly help teachers and 
Counselors to become more realistic and vital in their school services. 

In planning to utilize community groups, one should not overlook the 
churches, recreation, health, and welfare groups. Youth programs in 
these agencies usually have important implications for the schools. 

Dutch Aunt and Uncle programs, in which representatives of various 
types of work assume responsibility for friendly guidance of individual 
Students interested in their respective occupations, can have far-reaching 
influences in young lives. Anyone who has read or heard expressions of 
appreciation by youths of this interest by admired adults in their pros- 
Pective fields of work recognizes an inspiring challenge that extends far 
>eyond the occupational information received. 

8. Liaison with local branches of the State Employment Service. 
Schools which have their own placement offices may be concerned 
Chiefly with local and state labor-market information and mutual study 

common professional problems. Those schools which do not have 
t leir own placement service have developed a variety of relationships 
With the loca] branch of the governmental Employment Office. Some 
ave maintained school representatives in the Employment Office to care 
Or junior placements. In one school system a plan was developed to 
Place teacher counselors in the office for a semester in alternation in 
ici to bring them into more realistic contact with job problems. There 

Ould be a highly valuable mutual exchange between the schools and 

16 Employment Office of information about former students needing 
Dücement on the one hand, and of local labor-market information on the 
Yer hand, The Employment Offices also receive much valuable occu- 

ational information from state and national bureaus. 
"ol Work experience, apprenticeships, and internships. Part-time work 
Dos ice of students during World War II broadened our vistas of the 
Sibilities in this experience for realistic understanding by students of 
“mands in the world of work while there was still time to prepare fur- 
Qe for lifetime work. In times of employment slack, it is sometimes diffi- 
to keep the door open for part-time student work, but cooperative 
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planning with employers, coupled with adequate work orientation for 
students in groups at school, helps in this problem. Cooperative employer 
and school appraisal of student work when school credit is given for work 
experience provides valuable learning experiences for students. Oppor- 
tunities to study and discuss work experience in groups tends to multiply 
the benefits for all involved in the group work. 

When the work experience can be related to vocational interests of 
students, the greatest benefits are likely to accrue. The work-study pro- 
grams at Antioch College and the University of Cincinnati offer some 
of the best examples of this possibility at the college level. Projects in 
which high school or college students and their instructors cooperate 
with citizens to help solve local and regional economic problems, such 
as in the dust bowl area, are other examples of valuable work and 
citizenship experience. 

Apprenticeship training and internships as a part of technical or pro- 
fessional training provide a high type of realistic experience. Terminal 
courses at the junior college or community-college level offer especially 
good opportunities for internships. Apprenticeship training is quite closely 
controlled by law and union regulations, but the schools can cooperate 
by informing students about apprenticeship opportunities, and by help- 
ing to select the most promising candidates for such training. In 0D€ 
instance known to the author, a local apprenticeship committee asked 
for the services of the guidance department in the schools to help і? 
the improvement of selection procedures for their apprentices, and а 


battery of tests, combined with long-range school records, was develope 
for this purpose. 


5. Exhibits. Industrial and co 
cooperate in the 
and products. Th 
open to the publi 


mmercial firms are frequently eager E 
preparation of exhibits of new processes, equipment 
ese can be arranged as late-afternoon or evening event 
1 € and sponsored by school departments such as science 
business, applied arts, and technology. Bulletin-board or library exhibit 
of photographs, posters, book jackets, etc. can also be a continuous 
source of interest and information and a ch a 
and planning. Photographs of alumni at wo á 


chures describing job Opportunities in an in 
or a community аге а; 
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munity can be used helpfully in the preparation of such materials, though 
at the college or university level contributions are likely to be drawn 
from a wider area. 

Keeping Occupational Files and the Occupational Library Up-to-date. 
The development, maintenance, and use of a serviceable file and library 
collection call ideally for collaboration of a trained librarian and a trained 
Vocational counselor. Joint planning with the city library is also very 
desirable, in order that students, teachers, and counselors may not be 
hampered by radically different systems of filing materials. All members 
of the teaching staff can help to build up the file and library collection 
by feeding in materials or references to materials on occupations from 
their various professional journals, and by suggesting books and pam- 
phlets to be ordered. Novels and biographies depicting types of work 
and workers are an important part of the occupational library. Excellent 
Possibilities for librarian service are suggested by the plan in operation 
in the library staff of the Chicago Undergraduate Division of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, with staff members functioning in various areas in the 
student personnel program (see footnote on page 125). 

Г OBTAINING OCCUPATIONAL-INFORMATION MATERIALS. A minimum work- 
Ing collection of materials should contain some from each of the follow- 
Ng groups; 


I. Basic references, such as: 

A. Dictionary of Occupational Titles, Volumes I and II and Part IV. 

B. Occupational Outlook Handbook, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulle- 
tin 998, in cooperation with the Veterans Administration. 

C. Statistical Abstract of the United States. 

D. United States Census of Population, Bulletins P-A, P-B, P-C, contain- 
ing data for states, counties, and cities. (These materials are obtainable 
from Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D.C.) 

E. Baer, Max, and Edward C. Roeber: Occupational Information: Its 
Nature and Use, 2d ed., Science Research Associates, Chicago, 1951. 

F. Shartle, Carroll L.: Occupational Information, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York, 1952. 

G. Splaver, Sarah: High School Students and Occupational Books: An 
Annotated Bibliography, Occu-press, New York, 1953. 

Occupational briefs, leaflets, monographs, and pamphlets: 

A. Career Research Monographs (about 280 in series), The Institute for 


Research, Chicago. 
B. Occupational Abstracts, Personnel Services, Inc., Peapack, N.J. 


Ir, 


8 
Materials for this topic have been contributed by Ward W. Leis, supervisor of 
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сһорейопа] information, Division of Guidance and Counseling, Pasadena City 
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III. 


IV. 


VI. 
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. Occupational Briefs (about 935 in series if still available), Science 

Research Associates, Chicago. 

. Occupational Information Monographs, Vocational Guidance Centre, 

"Toronto. 

Opportunities for Women, U.S. Women's Bureau. 

- Vocational Guidance Manuals, Vocational Guidance Manuals, Inc. 

New York. 

Vocational and Professional Monographs, Bellman Publishing Com- 

pany, Boston. 

agazines and bulletins: 

. Business Week, 330 W. 49d St., New York 36. 

. Glamour, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 

Jobs in California, 681 Market St., San Francisco 5. 

Occupational Trends, Bellman Publishing Company, Boston. е 

- Vocational Guidance Quarterly, National Vocational Guidance Associ- 
ation, Inc., 1534 O St., NW., Washington 5, D.C. id- 

- The Personnel and Guidance Journal, American Personnel and Gui 
ance Association, Inc., Washington 5, D.C. РА 

- Labor Market Bulletin, issued by local, district, or state Departmen 
of Employment. S 

- Monthly business summaries issued by large banks such as The P 
tional City Bank of New York and The Security First National Ban 
of Los Angeles, and The Federal Reserve Bulletin. 

Subscription guidance services (write for details) ; — 

A. B'nai B'rith Vocational Service Bureau, 1424 16th St., NW., Washing 

ton 6, D.C. 

B. Chronicle Guidance Service, Moravia, N.Y, 

C. Personnel Services, Inc., Peapack, N.J. 

D. Science Research Associates, Chicago. 

Audio-visual aids: 

A. Charts and posters, such as: ses for 

1. Wall charts published by the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Occupational Outlook Service. 


3 our 
2. Adaptation of census data to local and regional areas. (Make У 
own.) 


B. Films and Filmstrips, such as: 


1. How to Investigate Vocations, Coronet Films, Chicago 1. 
2. Your Earning Power, Coronet Films, Chicago 1. А (Мау 
8. One Out of Seven, Ford Motor Company, Dearborn, Mich. 

be obtained on Joan through your local Ford agency.) k16 
4. A Future to Bank On, American Bankers Association, New Yor n 


: а А г OW! 
С. Recordings of conferences, Interviews, and panels, staged in you 
community. 


Miscellaneous. Many kinds of ос 
terials, much of it free, ma 
mailing list of: tion)» 
A. The Armed Forces of the United States (nearest recruiting st? 
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SES 


bulletins and posters describing occupational opportunities and train- 


ing offered. 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Occupational Outlook Service. 


. Civil service commissions, city, county, state, and Federal, for all civil 


service announcements. 


. Colleges and universities. Many of them publish excellent pamphlets 


and brochures, such as: 

1. Agriculture and Related Sciences, The Ohio State University Press, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

2. Career Series, Rochester Institute of Technology, Rochester, N.Y. 

8. Careers for Women, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y. 

4. What Makes an Educated Woman? Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 

5. Vocational Guidance Series, Simmons College, Boston 15. 

National professional organizations. Some 200 of these are listed on 

pages 232 to 250 of Occupational Information: Its Nature and. Use, 

by Baer and Roeber (1). Many offer excellent occupational mono- 


graphs free. 


- National service clubs, such as: 


Altrusa International. 
Kiwanis International. 
Rotary International. 
Sertoma International. 
Zonta International. ( 
vocational work and will gladly 


BI gis OUS EH 


They carry on local and national projects in 
assist you in your own community.) 


. School systems, such as: 


1. Boston. 

2. California State Department of Education, Sacramento, Calif. 

3. Chicago. 

4. Long Beach, Calif. 

5. Minneapolis, Minn. 

6. New York City. 

7. Pasadena, Calif. (Numerous systems publish guidance newsletters 
containing the best local information obtainable. Perhaps your own 
system does or will offer the service.) 

г own community offers many sources of occupational information 


and can be organized to assist in supplying materials through: 


* Labor unions can supply muc 


ноо mS 


al surveys. These can range from class projects 


Community occupation | 
е cross-sectional studies ог 


of а few weeks to rather comprehensiv 
continuous studies. 

Department of Employment will c 
taining local labor-market information. 
Follow-up studies of school dropouts 
any vocational-planning activity. 


ooperate with school groups in ob- 
and graduates are essential to 


h information regarding trades and 


labor needs. 


Libraries, city and school, can furnish lists of autobiographies, biog- 
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i ial ill 
raphies, career fiction, and materials in specialized fields. They wi 


e > news- 
assist in clipping career and business news from magazines and 
papers. 


" ational 
F. Local newspapers are glad to feature stories about the occupatio 
life of the community. 


FILING OccurATIONAL-INFORMATION MATERIALS. There are HERE MEE 
of filing systems ranging from straight alphabetical, with cross releen 
to related materials, to more highly organized plans with numerous а 
divisions, Some of the more commonly used plans are described in Occ 
pational Information: Its Nature and. Use, by Baer and Roeber es 
368-385). These authors evaluate various plans from the point o dius 
of the consumer and suggest that some grouping by interest and abi 
areas may be conveniently adapted to the use of students. — 

A school that is introducing a filing system for occupational, PE A 
tion might find it desirable to start with a very simple oe 
rangement that can be used readily by students. Three or four - "s 
legal-sized manila folders or Oxford-type vertical file pockets, in a ne 
drawer steel file with a set of alphabetical guides, constitute ewe ee 
equipment to start. The folders can be labeled with standard titles ta il 
from the Dictionary of Occupational Titles as the material arrives pr 
the library begins growing. Materials which treat more than one pe 
pation can be filed according to the title or principal subject, and ¢ 


: ions 
references can be entered on the folders for the various occupat 
that are treated. 


A 8- by 5-inch card in 
subject matter will eli 


as well as of finding devel 
such needs. Changes in t 
in view of greater simpli 

Using Occupational.i 
about the dissemination 
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when not in use. If two or more sections need the materials at the same 
time, it may be necessary to keep them in the library or a conveniently 
located reading room in order to provide maximum use for all students. 

How All Departments of a School May Contribute to the Vocational- 
guidance Service. Every field in the curriculum has its unique contribu- 
tions to make. Exploration of possibilities in each field and cooperative 
planning as to ways of achieving desired results are essential if efforts 
are to be not merely incidental, hit-or-miss, and without aid to students 
in integrating their experiences. The following outline represents some 
tentative results of planning in one school system. These suggestions are 
general and are included here merely to challenge thought regarding 
the many possibilities. 


Possibilities for Instruction in Occupational Opportunities and in Vocational 
Planning and Adjustment in Various Aspects of the Curriculum 


I. History or social studies . 

A. Social, economic, and political trends as they affect the vocational 
and avocational picture—as to opportunities, conditions, and human 
relationships 

B. Employer-employee relationships 

C. Trade-unionism and labor problems | 

D. Training in the evaluation of occupational-information materials as 
to authenticity, soundness, and comprehensiveness of data 

The sciences 

A. Physical sciences } 

1. Effects of technological developments on occupational trends and 
work conditions, and on avocational pursuits 

2. General vocational-information background of scientific nature 

8. Possibilities in term or special reports: Impact of Science on 
Human Activities 


B. Biologi i 
gical sciences S 
1. General vocational-information background of scientific nature 


2. Interrelationships of physique; health, and hygiene with work and 


hobbi . 
8. Relationship of physical assets and liabilities to vocational and 


Ir. 


avocational planning 
rà» education ў 
- The hygiene of work and recreation А 7 
B, Азра] of individual health assets and liabilities in relation to 
Vocational planning А 
с. Planning of individual health regimen к: 
D. Health aspects of work efficiency and productivity 
English - 
A. Philosophy of work as expressed in literature—personal and soci 
values 


Ш, 


Iv, 
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VI. 


VII. 


VIII. 


Ix. 
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B. Work conditions as depicted in literature 

C. Study of workers as revealed in biographies А ЕР 

D. Individual study of work interests and potentialities through writing 
of autobiographies 


- Orientation, vocational-planning, or personal-problems course 


A. Techniques of vocational planning and adjustment 2d d 

B. Survey of occupational trends, opportunities, and conditions from 
more mature standpoint than formerly . ilizing 

C. Self-appraisal of vocational and avocational potentialities uti = 
testing and other appraisal methods, cumulated personnel data, e "i 

D. Intensive study of a few carefully selected vocational and vigne 
possibilities, or rechecking of previous vocational and avocation: 
plans 

E. Problems of entering, adjusting, and progressing in work ond 

F. Projection of a training program, and of continued study of err 
and avocational plans with counselor and in other courses as $ 
gested herein 

Industrial arts 

. Exploration of interests and abilities 


А als 
+ Guidance in further study of occupational field through trade jour? 
Trade-unionism 


: Trade ethics 
How to get a job 
Adjusting and making progress 
- Vocational-course reports 
+ Vocational-data blanks 
Evaluation of work experience 
J. Industrial relations ted 
All other terminal Courses, topics similar to those sketched above adaP 
to the specific field 
All other subject fields and courses 
A. Vocational and avocational implications of training in each field 
5 and abilities sius. fand 
n continued study of vocational trends, opportunities: 
conditions for those With suitable interests and abilities 
Other vocational and avocational guidance activities (extraclass) 

- Vocational Conference Day 

- Student vocational council 

- Vocational librar 


NETANE 


А and 
ool paper, and student-edited 


tional interests 
. Assembly programs— dings 
tional and informativ ; tee call 
the latter also used į 
tion 
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The following list of questions was proposed for study by one college 
faculty in considering the contributions of each department to the occu- 
pational knowledge and vocational guidance of students: 

1. Does each instructor show students the relationships of his area 
of teaching to various careers and jobs? 

2. To what extent can information about occupational conditions, re- 
quirements, and trends in related careers and jobs be woven into in- 
Struction? 

8. Are students introduced at the appropriate times to technical or 
Professional journals in the areas of their vocational interests and en- 
COuraged to keep abreast of changing conditions? 

4. Are we building attitudes of respect for all kinds of useful work 
and helping students to place the stamp of highest approval on whatever 
Kinds of work are most suitable for the individual? 

5. How can we organize a more systematic plan of developing a com- 
Prehensive, growing fund of information about occupations and workers, 
both local and world-wide, and make it readily available and attractive 
to students? 

6. Can we intensify this program without departmental dangers of 
pvetselling of occupations to students who are better suited to other 
Уреѕ of work? 

Т. Where іп our educational program should we provide the oppor- 
tunity for systematic instruction in vocational guidance and occupational 
adjustment? 

A committee of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics has 
Published and recently revised an excellent pamphlet entitled Guidance 
cae in Mathematics for High School Students. This deals with 
Sie на for personal use, mathematics for trade and professional 
Wor EIS. for college preparation, mathematics for women, for civil service 
ates ers, mathematical organizations, listings of schools offering doctor- 

imila, mathematics, and selected references on mathematical careers. 
ar data would be valuable for each curricular field. 

} ow Courses and Units on Vocational Guidance Fit into the Plan. 

Jen the entire curriculum is organized to contribute to vocational 
wi dance, specific units or courses are usually located at strategic points 
e Students need to make vocational choices and formulate voca- 
ent, Dans as a basis for projecting training programs or for immediate 
course ¢ Tito employment. The ninth grade is frequently used for one 
Proach i es providing an p UE in iiie a 
and edu e -appraisal, and guidance in formu ating tentative vocation 
Planni cational plans. One reason for this placement is the need for the 

ng of college-preparatory training. The holding power of the 
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ublished by The Mathematics Teacher, 1201 16th St., NW., Washington 6, D.C. 
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school and the educational plans of the entire school pepe. 
tend to determine optimum placement of intensive study QE Pen 
tional life, but this phase of guidance should have significant in p VE 
on the picture of dropouts, if it functions effectively in the lives = 
dividuals, and it may require replacement in the curriculum at wed 
The eleventh or twelfth year of senior high school and the fr “eee 
year of college are points at which the need for more intensive Saint 
in the study of a few occupational fields, in more searching init eg job 
and more specific plans is usually indicated. Sometimes the study eiit 
finding and job adjustment is included at these points, and pasos 
later when occupational adjustment is more imminent for the maj 
of students. А 
Ideally Ње opportunity to study problems of vocational gies un 
vocational adjustment would be available at different times to 2 e 
students, but this flexibility is not easy to achieve in a pague 
ganized for a large student population. A common-learnings, e usé 
education, or life-adjustment type of curriculum can usually be acta 
to varying needs of students more easily than a curriculum of a J sles 
Who Should Teach the Course or Unit? Some of the earliest cmn 
of the teaching of occupations and vocational planning were in не 18 
classes. Most frequently this work is now included in social-science, 
general-education, or life-adjustmen 
reported in 1953 that their survey of 
showed for the first time that the 
they received replies had occupatio 
than regular teachers (8) 


the survey comment (8 
taking cognizance of the fact 


Another type of utiliza 
years which appeared to be fairl 


this € 


em formulate their plans during involve 


ing and the conduct of the course 
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Many joint meetings of social-science teachers and counselors throughout 
the system and within each school. A similar type of relationship could 
be developed in any general-education or life-adjustment curriculum and 
15 essential for a functional program where trained personnel workers 
do not themselves combine the teaching and counseling functions. This 
Course was only one part of the total school program of vocational guid- 
ance as described earlier. 
At the time that the plan described above was in full operation, ap- 
Proximately 95 per cent of the students in the ninth year had made 
tentative choices of occupations, and the personnel workers at the next 
higher unit in the school system reported that most of the entering stu- 
dents from the junior high schools seemed to have thought through the 
reasons for their plans very well. This survey, which covered grades 7 
through 10, had shown a consistent trend from lower to higher grade 
toward fewer choices in the professional categories and more in the 
Semiprofessional, skilled, and unskilled categories. This trend was more 
Pronounced with the girls than with the boys. These data were inter- 
Preted as probably indicating a trend toward greater realism in choices 
‘uring the course of junior high school experiences, though the distribu- 
tion of tenth-year choices was still skewed toward the professions. 
n this system counselors were eliminated from junior high schools 
uring the mid-forties; their functions were assumed by vice-principals 
and a core program was introduced. Within two years after this change, 
а survey of vocational plans of junior high school students indicated that 
855 than 50 per cent of the students had made tentative choices, and the 
central guidance office was deluged by requests of parents for vocational 
Buidance for their children.5 
h "ring the last four years one official in the central guidance office 
не een responsible for working with administrators and teachers on 
Cational-guidance problems, and a recent survey has yielded data to 
© effect that less than 2 per cent of the ninth-grade students had not 
ade an Occupational choice early in the first semester of that year. The 
Istribution of these choices was not in line with the census distribution, 
208.6] рег cent had specified professional and managerial choices, but 
5 reasons given for these choices were interpreted as showing that 
B fol ninth graders were doing some basic thinking. It is hoped that 


d 90%у-цр in the tenth grade will show a more realistic distribution of 
Оісес,в 


5 
в Information on these surveys is in mimeographed form in the author's files. 
Selin °cupational Information News Service, Department of Guidance and oe 
Ward Pasadena City Schools, June, 1953, February, March, 1954. Reported by 
Inga, Leis, supervisor of occupational information. The plan now in XM d 
Херт, 5 а comprehensive six-week unit on vocational planning that is carefully in- 
ated with other units on personal-social relations, consumer education, produc- 
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At the college level, this coordination of group study and counseling 
is exemplified in the vocational-guidance program at the General College 
of the University of Minnesota. In a description of this program the 
writers (9) state that immediately following the vocational-orientation 
unit, each student makes an appointment to see a counselor about his 
vocational plans and problems. Evidences of the effectiveness of = 
group orientation as preparation for the educational-vocational counsel- 
ing were reported in Chapter 1 (see pages 14 to 16). 

Organizing Occupational Information in Courses or Units. There es 
many excellent tests and pamphlets on occupations which illustrate Vati" 
ous systems of classification. These will not be reviewed here. An we 
portant question would seem to be what plan of organization would bes 
fit into the thinking of individuals at various maturity levels about ther 
occupational possibilities. There is often a difficult gap to bridge oor 
what one knows about work and about self. The use of census class? 
cations or fields of work representing various industries and types е 
business do not lend themselves too readily to the matching of svat 
and jobs, An advantage of studying broad fields of work is that an F 
dividual may discover various levels at which he can adjust without i еа 
necessity of radical changes in plans because of certain liabilities. Th 


int 0 
would seem to be a valid argument only if he has reached the point 
decision without lon 


with self. 


m 
T PE s soci? 
; persuasive, artistic, literary, 


ese interest categories are vitet ae 
an very specific, plans are a s 16: 
individual is facing immediate n 
rams or entry into work, the pcs help* 
(see page 267) is likely to be quite 
udied and developed within the US. 


tion and distribution, and conservation. Much of the success of this work is 
to the use of up-to-date Occupational information, Each of the junior ай 
high schools and the City college have occupational information libraries- Tjeme 
tion, a central-office library of occupational materials is maintained as a SUPP рот 
tary source for research and service to all schools. The supervisor, working his 
the central office, assists librarians, teachers, and guidance personnel in mà " 
material functional in any class wishing to iss it. 
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ployment Service, would classify jobs according to eight criteria: (a) 
work done; (b) knowledges and abilities; (c) aptitudes; (d) physical 
demands; (e) temperament demands; (f) working conditions; (g) in- 
dustry; (А) training time. 

If such a classification of the thousands of jobs described in the Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Titles is achieved, we would have information 
about families of occupations with similar demands or requirements and 
could help individuals to develop such flexible vocational plans that they 
could readily anticipate varieties of possibilities for the use of their 
potentialities. Since there is but little occupational literature available 
which attempts to classify jobs in this manner, such a classification is 
at present helpful chiefly as a means by which mature students can 
accumulate information, as they study about occupational fields, that 
Will be so organized that they can attempt to match themselves with 
various possibilities and come up with both realistic and flexible plans. 

Most of the current books and pamphlets on occupations include types 

of data recommended by the National Vocational Guidance Association 
in their Basic Outline for Occupational Studies. A check list by Robert 
Hoppock based in part on this outline is included in the Appendix. 
‚ Various Teaching Techniques. These are as varied as the techniques 
m any course, Tt requires the same ingenuity on the part of teachers 
here as elsewhere to plan suitable methods, but the opportunities for 
Many firsthand experiences and for democratic teacher-pupil planning 
^n Probably greater than in most subjects. 

In their 1953 survey of high school courses in Occupations, Hoppock 
and Stevens ( 10) list teaching methods reported by 255 schools, together 
With frequencies of listing, These methods are of value only in suggesting 
Stel, Since any method has meaning only as it becomes a serviceable 
Sol in achieving some desired purpose. 


Тьлсніха METHODS REPORTED, AND THEIR FREQUENCIES 
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Techniques of Matching Jobs and Workers, There are no easy solu- 
tions. Any individual can match himself fairly well against several jobs, 
and many jobs can within limits be adapted to somewhat varying pat 
terns of individuals. The questions for each individual are generally: 
Which of several jobs or occupations can I best fit into? Which will best 
fit into my desired way of life? What are the possible progressions of 
jobs that will lead me into my optimum occupational level, progression, 
or service? 

The techniques of accumulating information on self and on jobs 01 
occupations and of thinking through the various considerations relate 
to planning ahead can usually be developed helpfully through a com- 
bination of group and individual study and counseling. One device which 
helps in individual study is an outline which guides the individual n 
accumulating and recording data Systematically and presents him with 
problems that require the manipulation and interpretation of his dat? 
Numerous published workbooks, manuals, or texts have been prepare 
for the purpose of guiding students in such study (7, pp. 104-111) 


um and students can also develop their own outlines through gro"? 
S y. 


ew sources of information if nee 
ecisions and plans. 

ing understanding of what can ог 
rview and what the role of the co" 


should 
nsele? 


; u 
ence, Interviewing time may thus yt jo? 
the person rather than in needless TP 
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of information, instructions, and explanations. The outcomes of a par- 
ticular interview may mean the culmination of a particular decision or 
plan, or it may merely point the way to further individual or group 
Study. In either case it is a directive point rather than a terminus in the 
life of the student and therefore takes its place as a learning experience. 

Skillful counseling can help the student explore many of the emotional 
aspects of decisions that are often the unconscious determiners of plans. 
Only as these emotional factors are understood can a person consciously 
direct the course of his work life. 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


The term “educational guidance” is generally used in the broad sense 
Of guidance related to all the ramifications of an educational program— 
academic, social, athletic, health, and all the aspects of interpersonal 
relationships and personal adjustment. However, since many phases of 
тоир work as it applies to this broad concept are treated elsewhere in 
this book, the author is here discussing educational guidance only in the 
narrow sense of assisting students in planning their training programs 
and in selecting courses and activities. 

Counselors, teacher-counselors, or advisers in many educational in- 
stitutions spend incredible numbers of hours, often splintered into ten-, 

teen-, or twenty-minute interviews, helping students make out pro- 
Brams, Then, at the beginning of a new term, they spend additional 
Weary hours, perhaps splintered into two-, five-, or ten-minute inter- 
Views, Changing many of the programs they made during the previous 
„тт. Although some of this duplication of effort is probably inevitable, 

€ aggregate it seems like a tragic waste of time. 

€re can be no doubt that programming interviews serve many use- 
urposes. Through them, the counselor becomes better acquainted 
With the Student. If parents participate in the initial programming con- 
“tence, the encounter is usually enlightening to both the counselor and 
"s Parents, Often, in the course of such an interview, other problems 

the student come to light which might not otherwise be recognized, 
м nd іп many cases а friendly relationship between counselor and student 
E Sstablished, which may open the door to confidences and the possibility 
th elpfu] personal guidance. Finally, the programming interview serves 
"a basic function of preventing students from choosing the wrong 

urses and thereby losing time in their training programs. 
Ms setting these advantages, it must be conceded realistically that be- 
of the large number of counselees who must be served in most edu- 

tonal institutions, most programming conferences are so brief that 

SY allow no real opportunity for learning experiences for most stu- 


ful p 
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dents. There is rarely time for pursuing any other question except: “What 
shall I or must I take?” Certainly such conferences do not provide ade- 
quate time for vocational guidance, which should generally precede pro- 
gramming. 

It would seem that the area of programming is a field in which the 
group approach can make significant contributions and, by doing so. i 
serve the individual interview for the most relevant problems. Following 
are a few suggestions: 

1. Students can be taught in groups to read and interpret school bul- 
letins or catalogues for themselves. To facilitate such learnings, devices 
such as quiz sheets or panel discussions have proved to be useful. 

2. Study and discussion of general college-entrance requirements can 
be carried on with interested groups. This will eliminate the many repe 
titions of the same material through a series of personal interviews. Qne 
exposure to this information will not necessarily answer all the questions 
or serve all the needs of every member of the group, but this is a problem 
that recurs in all phases of learning. However, two or three repetitions 
addressed to the entire group seems preferable to two or three hundre 
repetitions in individual interviews. Often a discussion of pertinent ques- 
tions can lead to a greater awareness of the reasons (or lack of good 162: 
sons) for some of these requirements. Mimeographed bulletins, revise 


h 
when necessary, can become a helpful part of students notes for asi 
study. 

8. Beyond the gro ant 
s. y group study of general college-entrance requi! the 


ents can be subdivided into smaller groups for the exploration 0 
varying requirements of different colleges, universities, or technical 
other special schools. Each student should participate in several of thes 
subgroups in order to obtain perspective on the educational outlook. , 

4. Duplicated or printed study outlines can be developed which W : 
help guide students in collecting, organizing, and using data for educ" 
tional planning as readily as for vocational planning, Usually such r^ 
are included in vocational-guidance manuals or workbooks, since ®* 
kinds of information needed for both objectives are interrelated: — it 

5. Arrangements can be та : ae 
classes in subjects which they contemplate taking, or for an eleven 
grade student, for example, to come in and talk with a group of eg 
grade students about a particular course. Similarly, tours through © i 
leges or technical schools can be planned for groups of students W?° 
pect to enroll in a specific institution, d 10 

6. The participation of parents in programming has often pIOVC. gy 
be sound and constructive, Part of this can be done through parent $ ro 
groups, bulletins for parent study, and local radio or televisio? 
grams (11). 


de for small groups of students t 
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7. Slides, films, and other audio-visual aids can help give students a 
concrete idea of what to anticipate from more advanced courses. 

8. The actual checking of programs which have been mapped out by 
students, to verify their fulfillment of requirements, can in large measure 
be done by the students themselves, with the aid of check lists and ques- 
tionnaires. Or, this checking can be done with parental assistance, with 
parents asked to sign their names to the proposed programs as evidence 
of their cooperative effort. If there is any reluctance on the part of a 
school administration to have the final checking assumed by students or 
student-parent teams, the job can be done by competent clerks or secre- 
in In any event, it should not require the time of counselors whose 

ill and training might better be applied to more challenging problems. 

If some of the foregoing group approaches to programming are em- 
Ployed, the counselors can then use interviews, which are essential and 
should be expanded rather than contracted, for really significant ques- 
tions related to individual students, rather than wasting the interview 
а in repetitious consideration of matters that can be taught and 
ига readily in groups. This shift in utilization of counselors time 
bud, e effected without depriving students of any vital service. On the 
in rary, with a judicious combination of learning in groups and learn- 

5 in interviews, students can gain power in one phase of self-direction 
which should carry over into lifelong planning of learning. 

The author is fully aware of the fact that all the above suggestions and 
Ds others are embodied in many educational-guidance programs all 
е и this country, A survey of group procedures used in guidance in 197 
B gave third place to "Group ‘Advisement on Students’ Programs of 
the d with 76.1 per cent of the respondents, who were members of 
How ational Vocational Guidance Association, checking this item (12). 
that — years of experience and observation ка to the a 
i mona “programming” Prat some of these practices sem 
orive, ucational institutions; an LS ° * P ^ n Pr 
тео vé a woeful waste of professional counseling skills, the need tor 

*amining all of them has been emphasized in this discussion. 
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1O PROBLEMS OF PERSONNEL 


Problems of qualifications for workers in group guidance 


This is part of a broader problem, that of the qualifications for all guid- 
ance or personnel workers. This problem has been studied by many com- 
mittees during the past fifteen years, and standards for the selection and 
training of psychological and guidance personnel are emerging, though 
there is still great variation in training programs and in the qualifications 
for individuals now engaged in guidance work. 

The American Psychological Association and the National Vocational 
Guidance Association have been most active among professional organ! 
zations to date in developing standards for personnel services. The Divi- 
sions of Clinical Psychology and of Counseling Psychology of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association have prepared detailed reports of recom- 
mended standards for training in these fields (1, 2). Both groups have 
outlined the essentials of broad and intensive academic preparation, an 
of practica and internships for experience before entering active service 
The Division of Counseling Psychology has studied the question of levels 
of service and has recommended preparation for 


and for counseling psychologists—the ] 
training (3). 


psychological counselor? 
atter requiring the higher level © 


In the counseling field numerous efforts have been made to analyze 
the jobs of counselors (4, 5), and detailed statements of competencies 
of counselors in areas such as the analysis of the individual, occupationa 
information, counseling techniques, and administrative relationships have 
been prepared by committees of the National Association of Guidance 
Supervisors and Counselor Trainers in cooperation with the U.S. Office 
of Education (6). In 1941 a National Vocational Guidance Association 
committee report representing the collaboration of eight professiona 
organizations outlined a common core training for all counselors, which 
included the areas of philosophy and principles of guidance, the study 
of the individual, collection, evaluation, and use of occupational, educa- 
tional, and related information, administrative and community relation- 
ships, counseling techniques, and supervised experience in counseling. 
Additional areas recommended for inclusion in the training program 


were: group methods in guidance, placement, follow-up techniques and 
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uses, and methods of research and evaluation (7). The fields of psy- 
chology, sociology, education, physiology, and hygiene have figured most 
prominently in the reports recommending areas of training for guidance 
workers. 

The question of selection of suitable candidates for training has been 
the object of much study, and recommendations have included varieties 
of qualities required to work effectively with others, to establish rapport 
in counseling relationships, and to inspire confidence and respect. The 
present trend is toward the identification of suitable personalities for 
guidance work rather than specific qualities of personality, and all rec- 
ommendations emphasize the importance of a well-adjusted, emotionally 
mature individual with interests typical of persons successful in interper- 
sonal relationships. Graduate schools for training guidance workers have 
been urged to improve their procedures for selecting candidates for train- 
ing, and it has been suggested that this should be a reciprocal process on 
the part of the training institution and the trainee, with the latter taking 
an active part in the decision and in planning his career, whether in 
guidance or in another field. 

Surveys of training courses for guidance throughout the United States 
have shown tremendous variations in course offerings. A particularly diffi- 
cult problem related to group guidance is revealed in one survey by the 
fact that only 34 institutions out of 1,010 offered one or more courses in 
group methods, as compared with 792 institutions offering courses in 
tests and measurements, 548 in understanding the individual, and 512 in 
basic guidance (8). 

The practice of state certification of guidance workers is growing rap- 
idly. In 1940 only four states had mandatory counselor certificates, and 
five required personnel workers to have teaching certificates with guid- 
ance as a major or minor subject (9). A recent report on counselor cer- 
tification by Jones and Miller (10) shows that certification for school 
counselors is now mandatory in twenty-one states, the District of Co- 
lumbia, and three territories, and optional in eight states. Fourteen states 
are now developing a plan for certification or are in the process of re- 
vising present plans (10, p. 128). Group guidance is included as one area 
of preparation required for certification in fifteen states (10, p. 185). 
Teaching experience is generally required, and work experience outside 
the educational field is being increasingly recognized as important for 
guidance workers. 

Studies of the training of individuals now serving as guidance special- 
ists in public schools show great diversity in background preparation. 
One study of high school guidance in a six-state area in the Middle West 
indicated that only two-thirds of the guidance personnel had had an in- 
troductory course in guidance, and scarcely more than a third had had 
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a course in occupational information. Half or more had had courses in 
advanced educational psychology or individual differences. Only 40 per 
cent listed a course in psychology of personality development; another 
42 per cent listed a mental-hygiene course. Not quite 3 in 4 had had a 
general course in educational measurement, and about 1 in 10 had had 
a clinical course in measurement (10, p. 150). 

With teachers playing an increasingly important role in guidance pro- 
grams, teacher preparation for guidance services has become a major 
concern. The wide variations among training programs for guidance spe- 
cialists will suggest that still wider variations may be expected among 
teacher-training programs. An indication of the extent of this problem is 
supplied by a study of the competencies needed by core teachers. This 
study has been chosen as an illustration here because of a widespread 
assumption among educators that much of the guidance for young people 
can be supplied through the core or general-education programs. Wat- 
tenbarger (11) prepared a list of forty-eight competencies considered 
important for core teachers by writers who have described core pro- 
grams. The items in Table 6 have been selected from this list as having 
some significant bearing on aspects of group guidance. The numbers in 
the “Rank” column indicate order of importance according to teacher 
judgments within the total list of forty-eight items. 

The percentages in this table represent judgments of core teachers in 
Florida public schools as to the importance of these competencies in their 
work—whether imperative, useful, or unnecessary, 

While the competencies which require understanding of children and 
skill in human relationships in the classroom are rated high by these 
udgments on many important 
nee services planned as a part 
of the core program were strictly limited or that a goodly number of the 
ificance of these services. The 


In evaluating the present status of qualifications for guidance work 
among educators, it may be desirable to consider the fact that within the 
field of psychiatry, standards for the training of group psychotherapists 
assume that this preparation will be built upon the regular training for 


Emerging standards for group-guidance services 


It has been recommended by some (12, p. 88, 13) that these services 
should be provided by trained guidance workers, However, considering 
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the limited training facilities for group guidance that are now available, 
one must conclude that many trained guidance specialists will have had 
no special preparation for the group work. The author concurs heartily 
in the desirability of special training and competency for all guidance 
services, but to be realistic one must recognize that at present many guid- 
ance workers have very inadequate training for their jobs according to 
recognized standards and the majority of schools still have no special 
guidance personnel. One cannot conclude, of course, from statistics that 
schools with no designated guidance officials have no effective guidance 
programs, Also, the increase in guidance personnel in the schools is en- 
couraging, especially at the elementary school level, where some of these 
specialists are relative newcomers on the educational scene. 

What are the implications of this situation for group-guidance per- 
sonnel? If we wait for trained personnel, we shall need to wait until 
many are trained to provide the training in colleges and universities. 
Obviously this is not being done. Awareness of the need for group ap- 
proaches in guidance is expanding so rapidly that the immediate problem 
is that of deciding what phases of the work can be carried on wisely by 
the present personnel in the schools. In-service professional study be- 
comes an imperative need in this situation, in addition to further train- 
ing of present personnel in graduate training institutions and the addi- 
tion as rapidly as possible of new personnel freshly trained in guidance 
methods. 

For both the in-service training and further degree work, the author 
would suggest as one of the most effective types of training that of under- 
going group-guidance experience, in relation to one’s own problems of 
self-appraisal, planning, and life adjustment, ranging from informal and 
objective self-appraisal to simple group therapy in small discussion 
groups. There is no better way of “getting the feel” of how to provide 
the group-guidance services for others than of experiencing it oneself. 
This statement assumes, of course, that teachers and counselors have 
basic foundation in educational psychology and growth and development 
in personality, and are acquiring or improving the other competencies 
for guidance work. 

Such firsthand experience in group guidance should not only increase 
professional competence but should bear fruit in improved personal ad- 
justment and happiness, factors that seldom reach the optimum state in 
any life. Leadership of trained counselors or psychologists in the school 
system, of psychiatrists, or psychiatric social workers in the community, 
or of university faculty members who are providing training for guidance 
work in nearby universities can usually be secured for a school group. 
In the area of vocational guidance, the community will offer many op- 
portunities for firsthand experience or on-the-job training. 
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TABLE 6. Importance OF CERTAIN COMPETENCIES FOR CORE TEACHING 


Percentage answering 


Rank Competency т 
Impera- Useful Unneces-| No 
tive sary answer 
1 Understanding of needs, interests, and 
abilities of teen-age boys and girls... 96 0 2 2 
2 Ability to guide a group in planning, de- 
veloping, and carrying out a unit of 
"NU eun у р tiae оные 94 2 2 2 
3 Ability to work both as a member of a 
group and as a leader in a group..... 88 6 4 2 
5 Understanding of the physical and men- 
tal growth patterns of teen-age boys 
ВЛ MAE 86 10 2 2 
5 Ability to use the classroom environ- 
ment to the advantage of the learning 
TBIOGEBSL xe i ores ea onec aviso Y 86 10 2 2 
5 Ability to help children evaluate their 
OWN GLOW accuses aeter ed err coc 86 10 2 2 
T Ability to use the needs, interests, and 
abilities of all pupils in the total class- 
room situation.................... 86 8 4 2 
8 Ability to plan cooperatively with pu- 
IU MP ENSE 85 11 2 2 
12 Knowledge and understanding of the 
various techniques useful in helping 
children to learn................,.. 77 19 2 2 
18 Ability to develop skill in thinking... .. vid 15 2 6 
14.5 | Ability to find and to draw conclusions 
from many and varied sources of in- 
formation about рирйз............. 75 21 2 2 
17.5 | Ability to use many sources of informa- 
tion for the purpose of evaluation. . ге 73 23 2 2 
20 Knowledge of ways to include material 
from many areas of knowledge in pre- 
planning for classroom units........ | 71 23 2 4 
23 Ability to collect and to coordinate in- 
formation useful in the guidance of 
GU este scopis He faa m 69 29 0 2 
24 Ability to locate the many resources 
pertinent to classroom work in prog- 
ress m— 69 27 2 2 


source: Reprinted by permission of the Educational Research Bulletin. 
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TABLE 6. Importance or CERTAIN COMPETENCIES FOR CORE Tracuine (Continued) 


| Percentage answering 


Rank Competency 
o Useful Unneces-| No 
ive sary answer 
26 Understanding of the relationships be- 
tween the school and the community. 65 31 2 2 
27 Ability to explain the program of the 
core and of the school to other 
teachers, to parents, and to others 
interested... iii 65 29 4 2 
28 Understanding of the guidance relation- 
ships between the core and other sub- 
jeetareas... ee n nns 65 27 4 4 
29 Ability to interview and counsel stu- 
dong... ena бориз ига ke ires sers 64 31 2 2 
32 Ability to use various techniques to 
gather information about pupils in 
the classroom... .-- n ees 58 38 2 2 
33 Ability to work with other teachers in 
planning the program of the school. . 54 40 2 4 
34 | Knowledge of and experience with the 
many and varied resources of а com- 
типу. ае 50 46 2 2 
36 Ability to secure cooperation of parents 
and other community groups.....-.. 48 48 2 2 
36 Ability to prepare and keep records for 
instructional purposes.....--+---++> 48 48 2 2 
39 Ability to coordinate all the guidance 
functions of the school and commun- 
ity for the benefit of the pupils...... 40 56 2 2 
41.5 | Ability to plan cooperatively with the 
members of a community......--.-+ 38 56 4 2 
43 An understanding of ways to relate ex- 
traclass activities to classroom work.. 36 58 4 2 
44 Ability to work with youth in extraclass 
activities... eem 33 61 4 2 
45 Ability to use diagnostic tests effec- 
Uvely. «sues seose ка sing oe nth ns 29 54 15 2 
46 Ability to keep logs, diaries, and anec- 
dotalrecords....... e eres 21 71 4 4 
47 Familiarity with many types of stand- 
ardized evaluation instruments. .... - 21 69 8 2 
—— 9 
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These suggestions are intended in part as first-aid measures, but the 
methods are also recommended for graduate training courses as steps 
in both selection of trainees and in the training itself for group- and 
individual-guidance services. 


Cooperative planning of the group-guidance program by the 
school staff 


Throughout the book emphasis has been placed upon this need for 
cooperative planning. The values to be derived from such planning re- 
side not only in the enrichment of the guidance program through ideas 
from many sources but also in the feedback into the total educational 
program, and the more insightful cooperation of all members of the 
school staff as they envisage the interrelationships of the group guidance 
and their specific administrative, teaching, or extracurricular functions. 
One feature of this collaboration might well be that of self-appraisal by 
each staff member of his best potential contributions to the service and 
his training needs to perform this service effectively. This would be com- 
parable to the reciprocal appraisal suggested for guidance trainees in а 
graduate training program. 

Little has been said in this book regarding administrative organization 
for group guidance, other than to stress the need for a close coordination 
of group work and counseling. It is assumed that the group work would 
be an integral part of the guidance or personnel program if there is an 
official responsible for that program. The possibilities have been noted 
for the use of the homeroom, special guidance or orientation classes, core 
or general-education classes, various informal-discussion groups, remedial 
or laboratory services, and the relationships of the total curriculum and 
extracurriculum have been explored. There are as yet few directives from 
research as to the best types of administrative organization for group 
guidance. 

The results of one very rigorous research investigation of the relative 
merits of the homeroom and the special guidance class seemed to favor 
the homeroom setup in many respects. However, one feature of the situa- 
tions studied should not be overlooked in the interpretation of the find- 
ings. The principal of the school in which the homerooms were evalu- 
ated had told the author many years before the investigation was made 
that if he were ever forced to abandon all but one feature of his school 
program, he would choose to retain the homeroom. One can never afford 
to underestimate the influence of the administrator in any program. 


Evaluation as in-service training 


Evaluation as an instrument of progress is as important for the guid- 
ance worker as for the student. Few busy educators can find the time 
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for elaborate research investigations, but there are many informal and 
less exacting and time-consuming methods that can be used profitably 
by everyone. 

The term “action research” is coming into the educational vernacular 
to refer to informal experimentation with varieties of approaches and 
techniques, the efficacy of which can be judged partly by observation 
of activities and partly by the normal outcomes of teaching or guidance 
that are evaluated in some manner under any circumstances, through 
pupil behavior, attitudes, and achievement. 

The estimates by members of a group of the relative values of different 
aspects of their work can yield invaluable information to a group leader, 
especially if these judgments are made in unsigned notes or question- 
naires. Oral appraisals can be secured continuously as a part of leader- 
group planning of activities. All members of a school staff can collaborate 
in observing and recording changes in pupil behavior, attitude, social 
facility, in learning techniques, thinking, and problem-solving abilities, 
in specific types of achievement in subjects and in scholarship. 

There are various check lists (14, 15) for judging the adequacy of 
guidance services that can be used by the school staff or by outside 
judges. Members of a school group can develop their own check lists 
keyed to the objectives and organization of their own program. For 
group guidance this procedure is likely to be fully as helpful as the use 
of standardized check lists, since most of the available ones do not bear 
as fully on group approaches as on counseling, individual study, and ap- 
propriate record keeping. 

Following are excerpts from “A Check List for Appraising a Secondary 
School Guidance Program"? that does give excellent emphasis to group- 
guidance procedures. 


А CHECK List ror ÅPPRAISING A SECONDARY SCHOOL GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


Consider each item carefully. Then check it in the appropriate column: (1) Our 
program is strong in this respect. (2) Our program is fair in this respect but needs im- 
provement. (3) Our program is very weak in this respect. 


РЕ j Strong | Fair Weak 
Administrative aspects of the program (1) (2) (3) 


1. Does the administration provide adequate leadership 
in developing the guidance рговтат?............... 


1From Donald E. Kitch and William H. McCreary, “Improving Guidance in 
Secondary Schools,” Bulletin of the California State Department of Education, vol. 
19, no. 8, December, 1950. Reprinted by permission of the authors. 
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Strong | Fair Weak 


Administrative aspects of the program (Continued) (1) (2) (3) i 


3. Is the support of the community enlisted in the de- 
velopment of the guidance program through contacts 
with organizations which influence public opinion and 
might serve as resource groups? 


4. Are staff members encouraged to increase their under- | 
standing and competency through in-service training 
in guidance and other means?..................... 
5. Does each counselor have a private office for counsel- 
ing and the necessary facilities, clerical help, telephone 
service, etc., for carrying on his duties? 


6. Is a reasonable counselor-student ratio maintained or 
being developed as new staff members are employed?. . 


7. Does every student have opportunity for a periodic in- 
terview with a counselor and for further interviews as 


вде раз i vais assis as itunes ОН ds desse cec 
8. Is the practice avoided of assigning to counselors 
duties which may be detrimental to their professional 
relationships with students? 


9. Are the needs of the guidance program specifically 
considered in making up the school budget? 


10. Has a qualified person been given direct responsibility 


11. Has a guidance committee been established to serve 
as an advisory and coordinating body in matters in- 
volving guidance policies and practices?............. 

12. Have members of the guidance staff worked out to- 
gether a satisfactory statement of their respective 
functions and тезропзез?...................... 

13. Have classroom teachers been adequately oriented to 
their roles in the guidance program? 


14. Has effective liaison been established between the 
school guidance program and referral sources in the 
community, including any services provided by 
county or city school departments?................. 
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Administrative aspects of the program (Continued) 


Strong 
(1) 


Fair 
(2) 


Weak 
(3) 


Have good working relationships been established be- 
tween the guidance staff and staff members working 
in the areas of health, child welfare and attendance, 
special education, and related fields?.........+-..+++ 


Orientation aspects of the program 


Does the school have a planned, regularly conducted 


program of orientation activities for new classes com- 


ing from feeder schools?......... esee 


. Does the school have such a program for students who 


transfer in at the beginning of or during the уеаг?.... 


. Have students, teachers, counselors, administrators, 


and parents been consulted in the planning of the 
program?.. seian iinoa enhn eene 


. Is the program planned in terms of the transfer prob- 


lems that students are likely to consider important 
rather than altogether in terms of what the teachers 
and administrators consider important?............. 


Have representatives of the sending schools, the 
county- or city-office guidance staff, and other inter- 


ested parties been involved in planning the orienta- 
tion activities?...... е —À 


. Does the orientation program provide for the follow- 


ing: 
а. Conferences with parents?........ csse 


b. The preparation, use, and transfer of cumulative 
records on all new students?........... eee 


c. Planned visits to sending schools by staff members?. 


d. Recognition of incoming students with special 


learning problems?........ «i es 
e. Visits to the new campus by prospective students? . 
*. Student handbooks or other devices for giving new 


students information concerning the school and its 
program?...... cesso dieu ists ees aedem ara не nein 


NN 
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" Stron Fair Weak 
Orientation Aspects of the program (Continued) (D E (2) (3) 


9. Activities to provide new students with an oppor- 
tunity to get acquainted with each other and with 


Group-guidance aspects of the program 


1. Does the school have a planned program of group- 
guidance activities in connection with a homeroom 
System, a basic-course program, required courses, or 
Special classes of a guidance nature? 


6. Are the following topies covered by one or more units 
included in the curriculum as a part of the group- 
guidance program: 


e. Effective human relationships? 
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и. 


Group-guidance aspects of the program (Continued) 


Strong 
(1) 
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Fair 
(2) 


Weak 
(3) 


To Applymg:Tor& jobt: ace cess jsraaceisieinms emi reae s 
бк Use:of leistire Пе? sse verres arte 
h. Good mental and physical health practices?. ...... 
Do teachers of group-guidance activities generally 


have the personal traits and training necessary to 
effective teaching in this аге... 


. Are group-guidance teachers provided with necessary 
materials and teaching aids?........... eese 


. Is a planned program of in-service training earried on 
for group-guidance teachers?. (еее, 


Are special activities such as Career Conferences, Col- 
lege Days, Work Days, and special assemblies carried 
on at appropriate intervals as & part of the group- 
guidance progràm?.... eee eee 


Is the cocurricular program of the school used as a 


part of the group-guidance ргортат?............... 


The information service 


- Does the school maintain an adequate collection of 


school and college catalogues and other types of infor- 
mation about educational and training opportunities?. . 


. Does the collection cover opportunities such as junior 


colleges, vocational and trade schools, adult and eve- 
ning schools, and apprenticeship programs?.......... 


- Does the school have a collection of books, pamphlets, 


and other materials on a wide range of occupations, 
which is kept up to date?. ... еек suss is 


- Is the collection of occupational information easily 


Are the educational- and occupational-information 
materials used in connection with planned group ac- 
tivities which enable all students to become familiar 
with them and their uses?............--2+++-eeee ees 
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Strong | Fair Weak 
(1) (2) (3) 


The information service (Continued) 


6. Are members of the school staff assigned specific re- 
sponsibilities for keeping the materials up to date and 
HIN OSA DIC COH OTT. rene nwo essct vnnd rins wine 


7. Do the teachers regularly provide their classes with 
occupational information related to their respective 


8. Are individual students assisted to work out their edu- 
cational-vocational plans through interviews with a 


Guidance-curriculum relationships 


1. Are studies made of the problems that young people 
feel to be important to them? Is this information 
used in the development of learning activities based 


2. Is the guidance staff expected to analyze, organize, 
and present to the staff data on the individual charac- 
teristics of students for the purpose of assisting in the 
evaluation and improvement of the school’s curricu- 
TUTO eie ее nm sces ats Rey EAMES CENE We dale ss mre 

3. Are students who would benefit by special curricular 
adaptations to individual handicaps or special abili- 
ties identified and reported to the вќай?............. 

4. Do teachers plan the content of their courses and 
their classroom activities with regard for available 
information concerning the problems, interests, and 
abilities of students? 


5. Is information concerning former students and their 
experiences after leaving the school collected and used 


6. Have units or courses been added to the curriculum 
recently as a result of studies of student character- 
istics and needs? 


— ———: 
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Guidance-curriculum relationships (Continued) 


8. Have changes been made in the curriculum as the 


9. Does the curriculum provide an opportunity for stu- 
dents to make progress toward their individual goals 
and objectives?...... cse resect erect te nenn 


10. Have the administrative, curricular, and instructional 
practices of the school been examined from the stand- 
point of good mental-health practices?.....-...----- 


Since the long-range objectives of guidance relate to individual devel- 
opment and adjustment, valuable evidence of the outcomes of guidance 
should be secured through analysis of information in cumulative per- 
sonnel records of students. Information from follow-up studies of stu- 
dents in their work and life adjustments in the community is significant, 
like all other evaluative data, both for evaluation of past services and for 
the planning of new developments in the program. 

No school system should overlook the advantages of cooperative re- 
search with graduate schools that train guidance workers. Graduate stu- 
dents and faculty members can plan with a school staff and carry through 
the practical and sound experimental research that will be of value not 
only to the particular school system where the research is done but to 
guidance services generally. Advantages that accrue to the graduate 
training institution through this cooperative research can be multiplied 
many fold through the influence of guidance trainees upon other group- 
guidance programs. 
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APPENDIX 


SCRATCHFOOT RANCH 


A Human-relations Program for the Primary Child 


by Celia F. Johnson 


To 
The mothers of Pasadena whose encouragement 
and cooperation made Scratchfoot Ranch possible; 
Mrs. George Edmond for encouragement 
in its recording. 


and 


INTRODUCTION 


I have found Scratchfoot Ranch a fascinating story as well as an excellent 
illustration of what children are capable of doing in a well-planned program. 
It describes in detail a type of school activity which would be educationally 
valuable for children of any grade of intelligence above the limits of mental 
deficiency. For this reason I hope Miss Johnson’s little book will find readers 
among teachers generally, and of course it should be read by all those who are 
concerned in any way with the education of gifted children. 

Lewis M. Terman 
Stanford University 


Chapter 1 
HOW THE PROGRAM WAS CARRIED OUT 


Scratchfoot Ranch was a human-relations program carried out by a primary 
group in Pasadena. Its site was a bungalow at the back of the schoolyard. The 
bungalow, once a small home, had been purchased by the school and used for 
classes during a period of crowded conditions. There was a large, sunny class- 
room 24 by 36 feet with windows on three sides; back of this room were three 
small rooms that could be used as workshop, paint room, and storeroom. 

The mothers at once entered enthusiastically into the task of helping the 
teacher and the children make the classroom a livable, homey room. The chairs 
and tables were of the usual brown, varnished schoolroom variety. The wood- 
work of the room was an attractive cream color. One Saturday morning the 
legs of the tables were transformed to match the woodwork, and the table 
tops were painted a robin-egg blue with black edges. These same cooperative 
mothers then made bright-colored curtains for the sixteen windows. 

It has always been this teacher’s experience that the best way to get the 
confidence of the parents was to ask them for help, particularly with knotty 
Problems not related to the learning processes. Their enthusiastic cooperation 
in working with the teacher to solve some problem for the benefit of their 
children never fails. In this way they gain an intimate picture of what the 
teacher has in mind, and a closer relationship is arrived at with a mutual un- 
derstanding, which can never be attained by an aloof or isolated parent-teacher 
Connection. The warm, lasting friendships gained in these out-of-school-hour 
Contacts make rich dividends indeed. 

The school, quick to see our needs, gave us a large, round reading table, low 
Enough to allow children to sit comfortably as they read or looked at picture 
books, They also provided an attractive fiber rug for the floor. The mothers 
Sent small rockers to add to the hominess and comfort of this room, which 
Was to be the living room, the room used for quiet work, where the children 


Could rest, or read, or write as they chose. 
At the south side of the bungalow was a vacant lot. How to put it to work! 


hat a place for children! А | А 

Неге was а huge fig tree with its spreading branches and luscious fruit, 
Several smaller fruit trees, a magnificent deodar tree at the side, and in the 
Center of the lot was a wide, open sunny space for gardens; more than this, 
Since it was surrounded by back yards, all fear of disturbing the neighbors 
Was eliminated. The bungalow had several big windows facing the garden 
Spot; if Johnnie were bored with what was going on inside the house and sub- 
Sequently overburdend with the wiggles, here was the place for him to work 
of his boredom or overcharged system while the teacher could keep an eye 
on him, 

The teacher saw, as soon as the group was moved to its new quarters, that 
Nature study as an abstract consideration could be erased from the daily pro- 
Eram. Here was nature study in its natural environment, nature study for 
everyone to enjoy—seeds, plant life, insects, angleworms, birds, a place for live 
Pets, a place for children! What a a of material too, for motivating stories, 
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letter writing, poetry, art, and creative music! Here, too, was an ideal situa- 
tion for community life, a place where the youngest child in the room as well 
as the eldest could find opportunities for self-expression in working out a 
project of common interest. 
The children decided to have the playhouse, which they were making out 
of packing boxes in the schoolroom, moved to the lot and placed under the fig 
tree. Then these little six- and seven-year-old children with their teacher sat 
down in a shady spot to talk over the plans. : 
ТЕАснев: You have a little house which you have started to build. This yard is 
for you to use if you want it, and the old garage back of the house may 
also be used. What do you want to do with it? What do you think would 
be suitable for such a place? . 

Derry: Let's have a chicken ranch. We could have a setting hen and raise 
our own chickens. 

Davip: The house we are building can be the ranch house. 

Marcaret: We could have a garden too. 

TrAcHER: What kind of garden would you have? What sort of things do you 
want to raise? 

Bannana: We could raise the things the chickens need to eat. 

WiLLiAM: We could sell vegetables and that would help us buy feed for ov" 
chickens. 

Roran: We could sell figs too. My mother will buy some. 

TrAcHER: What do chickens like to eat? Do you know what sort of things to 
plant? 

Bernard: My father knows all about chickens because he used to have ? 
chicken ranch. He will tell us. 

Lynne: I know а man who has a chicken ranch now. If we could go out there 
he would tell us a lot about chickens. 

Byron: We have chickens at home. I’m sure my mother will let me bring 9 
setting hen. А 

TrAcHER: What is a “setting hen"? Do all hens set when you want them to 
Will they set at any time? 

Nancy: You have to give them some eggs. 1 

BERNARD: No, you have to wait until the hen wants to set and that is usually 
in the spring. I know, because my father told me. А 

MancanET: Let's call our hen “Corn-fed Sally” like the hen in Miss Powner 
story. 

When the children came to choose the name of the ranch, it took lively 
discussions and several days to make a decision. The teacher wrote the sever? 
suggested names on the blackboard and gave the children a few days to thi t 
about it before they voted. It was a close vote between "The Scratchfoo 
Ranch" and "The Cock-a-Doodle Ranch." The former won by a narrow margin 
Here was a valuable lesson on good sportsmanship and on majority rule. . 

The school gave the class a typewriter. This the children were never Ur y 
of using. Every line they wrote had to be typed. One day Bobby said, “W d 
don’t we have a newspaper? They have one in Miss R.’s room, and there 8 
so many things happening here that we ought to keep track of them.” 
Teacuer: What do you want to call the newspaper? 
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The Ranch Record, Scratchfoot News, and the Cock-a-Doodle News were 
suggested. 

CnuanLorrE: А lot of us wanted our ranch called the “Cock-a-Doodle Ranch.” 
I think we ought to give that name to the newspaper now, and call it the 
Cock-a-Doodle News. 

So many agreed with her that this was the name chosen for their first news- 
paper. 

A large sheet of wrapping paper was used, and this was folded to about the 
size of a regular paper. The editors, chosen by the class, printed in the name 
and pasted in the notices after they had been proofread. How the newspaper 
was used as a means to composition and spelling is told in fuller detail in 
Chapter 2. 

It was necessary for the children to know more about chickens before they 
attempted to take care of one of them. 

To begin their study they took a trip to a large chicken ranch and talked 
with the rancher. The children’s questions were alert and eager, for they had 
a real purpose in coming to this ranch. The rancher conducted the children 
about, informing them of what they would need to build and what they would 
need to plant so that the chickens could be well cared for when they were 
obtained. He told them that people who love animals are always quiet and 
Patient with them. 

The children came back to school wildly excited and enthusiastic about 
the “A” coops, shade racks, water stands, troughs, roosts, nests, and pens that 
must be made. In fact, there seemed no end of interesting things that must 
be done if the ranch was to be a success. 

While chicken coops and other necessities were being built, gardens and 
fields could be growing. Inasmuch as California climate makes planting at any 
season possible, it was decided to begin gardens at once. The discussions 
which followed brought out frequent references to the chicken-farm trip. 


TEACHER: Do you want one big garden for all of us to work in together, or 


would you prefer to have each your own small garden to plant and care 


for yourself? 
Снивем: We want a garden for each of us. 
TrAcuEn: What are you going to plant? 
Bossy: Mr. R. said that chickens like lettuce, kale, alfalfa, wheat, and barley. 
Many: If we have a rabbit we will need carrots, too. 
Tracurn: Shall you plant the wheat and barley with your lettuce? 
Don: Oh, no. Out at Mr. R.’s ranch the wheat, barley, and alfalfa were planted 


in big fields, and I know lettuce grows in gardens. 

TEACHER: About how big do you think the fields should be? 

SALLY: About as big as this room. 

Crovpz: My goodness, no! We've got three fields to plant and sixteen gardens. 
How do you think we could get all on one small ranch? 

Sarry: About so big then. (Frightened at the enormity of her error, Sally 
now held her hands about 2 feet apart.) 


Стоүрк; That isn't big enough. It wouldn’t feed one hen for more than one 
fields about as big as this rug. 


day. I think we should have our 
TrAcuer: How big is this rug? (A yardstick proved the rug to be 9 by 12 feet.) 
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If each field is 12 feet long and there are to be three fields, how much 
space will we need for the three fields? 

Сниовем: Thirty-six feet long and nine feet wide. (This took some thinking 
and figuring.) 

Tracer: John, you had better write that down so we will remember it. How 
big do you want your small gardens, and do you want to have them 
scattered over the lot or close together? 

WirLiAM: There are two hydrants out there; if we keep our gardens together, 
we can all get water for them. 

Fortunately this was also the sunniest part of the lot. With the use of the 
yardstick and with frequent trips to the window to look out upon the space 
under discussion, it was finally estimated that the individual gardens could be 
about 8 by 4 feet each. With these general estimates and plans, the class went 
outdoors to see if there was room to place the fields and gardens as planned. 
The children had learned that the yardstick represented 3 feet or 36 inches. 
Counting by 3s became quite a familiar process before this day’s work was 
ended. 

An interesting outcome of the field planting came later, when the children 
noticed that only one-half of their wheat, barley, and alfalfa was growing 
there being a definite line where the growing ceased. This was due to а black- 
berry hedge along the south side, which cast a shadow across the entire south 
half of the fields. Here was a remarkable lesson on the necessity of sunshine 
for growth. 

The next step was to get the estimates formulated into definite plans. The 
children were asked to go to the blackboard and draw the plans for sixteen 
gardens, after which they sat down to study and discuss the workability 9 
the plans as pictured. t 

The planning of the gardens took several days. Such little children canno 
do concentrated thinking and planning on one thing for a long period of tima 
After a half hour’s discussion or drawing of plans, they were ready for a chang? 
of work. There were times, however, when the discussion became so abso" 
ing that it would hold their undivided attention for nearly an hour. . 

It was autumn time, the leaves were falling and needed to be raked, 1 
ranch was to look tidy. “Where shall we put the leaves?” came the ques if 
"They can be burned." “The caretaker will take them away.” “We can ee 
them over the fence." 

WiLLIAM: My grandfather says that leaves make good fertilizer. 

Then came a most worthwhile discussion as to what fertilizer is and 
it does for the plants. Further inquiries brought out the fact that leaves bu 
and left in the ground for a year make leaf mold, an excellent fertilizer. de 

A pit not too big for the strength of six-year-old ranchers was dug p D 
lower end of the garden. This provided fun and work for several days- у i 
came the supreme moment of the ranch making. A wheelbarrow, with all ot 
delights, was introduced to the ranch. The fun of the wheelbarrow was des 
all the children gained by this experience. As a means to better social attitu! st 
the wheelbarrow proved, indeed, an important vehicle. The children 
learn to take turns. Fortunately, there was as much fun in the wheelin 


f the 
ноп: 


what 
rie 
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riding. Some of the children needed to learn that it was fun to be tipped out, 
too; others, that care must be exercised that no one was actually hurt. And so 
the learning and the fun went on, while the leaves were trundled to the pit 
and the ranch took on a tidy air. 

Now came more back-yard arithmetic. When the gardens and fields were 
ready to be staked, the yardstick and ruler became very familiar friends. The 
children felt the responsibility of careful measurements and checked each 
other to the fraction of an inch. During the period when the gardens were 
being leveled and the leaves raked, a group of the more skilled workers meas- 
ured out the fields and the outside corners of the garden plot. Then each child 
chose, measured, and staked his own garden space. 

Discussion took place as to how much money each child could spend for 
seeds. Twenty cents was decided upon, although some thought this more 
than necessary, and so it proved to be. Since that first year 10 cents per 
garden has been used. 

The children sent to a penny packet seed company for their seeds. These 
companies issue individual leaflets which makes it possible for children to take 
them home and leisurely select their seeds and add up the amounts. There 


are l-cent, 8-cent, 5-cent, and 10-cent packets, This made a greater variety 


Possible and consequently more interesting gardens. 
Scratchfoot Ranchers showed a wide range in their choices. The gardens 


contained everything from peanuts to bachelor buttons and hollyhocks to 
cabbages. 

The garden supervisor cautioned us that certain seeds, such as corn, tomatoes, 
peanuts, etc., were out of season. But children are not patient waiters; they 
want immediate action and immediate results, so they planted a few of each 
kind, reserving the balance for later planting. Jack Frost took these out-of- 
Season plants soon after they were up, but the children had seen what the 
plants looked like and also had learned what frost actually does to plants. 
Some of the corn developed the silk and a few tiny cobs with a few very small 
kernels. Here was a lesson of absorbing interest. Things planted out of season 
might live, but they could not develop to their highest capacity. 

The garden and field planting took quite some time. For little folks to rake 
and smooth out even a small plot of ground, for them to make some effort 
toward straight rows and proper depth for seeds, are matters of quite a little 
time, This is especially true when there are so many fascinating angleworms 
and funny-looking stones and bugs to be examined. 

However, every garden was finally planted, and shortly after the last seeds 
Were in, a glorious, soft, pattering rain arrived. This rain brings up an incident 
Occurring later in the year which illustrates what simple and yet fundamental 
facts children learn in gardening. There were at this time so many young 
Cabbage plants that it was necessary to sell some to the other grades. The 
Children made posters and advertised their sale. The young customers who 
came to buy the plants asked the Scratchfoot Ranchers how to transplant and 
care for these plants. One boy, à fine looking fifth-grade child, asked in all 
Seriousness, “If it should rain on my plants, would it hurt them?” р 

These little six-year-olds did not scoff ог laugh at this question. It was in- 
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teresting to see them earnestly explain the need of plants for water and how 
rain, the natural source, was the best; also, to see the older boy just as earnestly 
accept his lesson from these young farmers. 

Birds gave us a good deal of trouble. They apparently could not resist the 
delectable shoots of the baby plants. One moming the children found their 
beautiful wheat field picked clean. More seed must be purchased and the field 
reseeded. The gardens, too, were in constant danger. The teacher was anxious 
that the children should not feel that the birds were their enemies. So numer- 
ous painless methods of keeping the birds out of the gardens were tried. Strings 
were strung across the gardens about 2 feet from the ground, and long strips 
of rags were tied to the strings. But the birds nonchalantly strolled under these 
waving guards, plucking the plants as they strolled. The children made à 
scarecrow. The birds sat on its head and on its outstretched arms, as they 
blithely sang of their vegetable lunch. The children ran out to shoo them ==. 
as they would chickens. But birds are early risers: a vegetable breakfast suite к 
thein quite as well as lunch. A meeting was called to discuss this importan 
question. 

KzNNETB: They walk right under the rags we tied out there. 
Dow: They sit on our scarecrow. 
Frona: They do the worst damage in the morning before we get here. 

Mr. A., who had the garden on the other side of our fence, said that the 
birds were eating our gardens because they did not have enough of other 
things to eat. Perhaps if we fed them, they would let our gardens alone. 
Byron: We could build a platform and put seeds and crumbs on it. " 

This was done. The platform was fastened up in an apricot tree. ei : 
time the children liked to feel that they had solved the problem. They 2% 
liked sitting on the platform. The most effective cure, however, was yendo 
after a child had observed what was done on a large truck farm. Strings ge за 
tied to stakes around the garden. From these strings were suspended ecd 
shining tops of tin cans. This was a simple task and afforded the younger © и" 
dren ап interesting and worthwhile job. With the use of a hammer and а па!» 
they drove a hole into the edge of the tin, fastened a string into the hole, ап 
tied the string to the one around the garden. The shining tins whirled an 
spun in the sunlight, now and then sending out a musical clink as the ыға 
caught and whirled them together. This made the birds pause before they ° 
tered the gardens, and they did not linger. ad 

Pests, including aphis, attacked their lettuce and cabbage. They l 
that the easiest and most effective way to rid the gardens of these paras 
was to wash the leaves with soapsuds and then spray the plants briskly “i 
fresh water. Worms and slugs gave some trouble, but the worms could br il- 
be found embedded near the affected plants and were disposed of. The e 
dren learned that slugs would not crawl through lime, so they scattere 
white path of lime around each garden. as 

The fields of wheat, barley, and alfalfa were sources of great interest А 
they grew. Most of the children had never seen fields of grain. There was al 
first head of wheat and later others to be examined for the different stage 
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growth of the kernel. They learned of the different products made from wheat, 
of the important place barley and alfalfa take on real ranches. 

One class became very much interested in the various methods of harvesting 
and threshing. Interested parents read from the Bible and from encyclopedias, 
then explained to these inquisitive children the progress of agriculture from the 
Biblical days on down to our own machine age. When their wheat was ripe 
they tried out as many methods as was possible. Using an old army blanket 
for their threshing floor, they spread out the wheat, then walked around 
and around, playing they were the donkeys of Biblical days. Flails too were 
made according to pictures they found. After the threshing came the winnow- 
ing and the rewarding handfuls of golden grain. Someone brought an old 
coffee grinder. The resultant “flour” was joined with some that was brought 
from home, and bread was baked at a friendly nearby house. A neighborhood 
creamery contributed some sour cream in a small glass churn, and the children 
sat down to eat bread and butter of their own making. 

Chickens as a subject for nature study afforded many valuable lessons. In 
March when the coops were ready and the gardens well developed, Mr. and 
Mrs. Scratchfoot, a pair of bantams, arrived, a gift from a friend. The children 
could not contain themselves: it was their first experience with their real live 
ranch family. They greeted the new arrivals riotiously, shouting joyously as 
they all tried to pet the chickens at once. Consequently when the frightened 
Chickens were released into the pen which the children had worked so hard 
lo make, out flew Mr. Scratchfoot in one direction and Mrs. Scratchfoot in 
the other. Over the fence they flew and down the street. The rest of the 
Afternoon was spent in searching for and recovering the chickens. 

A little later when the first mother hen arrived, the children still knew very 
little about the habits and instincts of the setting hen. They made such an 
uproarious noise that poor Corn-fed Sally flew to the teacher's table, and 
from there to the library table where she stood clucking her indignation. The 
Children subsided into penitent silence while Byron, who understood setting 
hens, caught her and then proceeded to tell the children how setting hens 
must be treated. This lesson was far reaching, for during the entire time of 
incubation, the children approached the garage on tiptoe and spoke in 
whispers, while the many visitors who came to Scratchfoot Ranch were al- 
Ways cautioned as they reached the old garage door to “step lightly and talk 
quietly,” so as not to disturb the setting hens. : 

What a fund of knowledge there is stored up in a setting of eggs! Setting 
eggs cost more than table eggs. Why? Because they must be fertile. What 
does fertile mean? Chickens must have a father as well as a mother. The real 
mother is the hen who lays the egg. Setting eggs must not be over three weeks 
old. They must not be shaken. Oil spread on the shell of an egg will kill the 
germ. There are many different breeds, Bantams, Brahmas, Orpingtons, Rhode 
Island Reds, turkens, etc. A setting of fifteen eggs from a variety of breeds was 
Purchased for $1.50. Each child was allowed to “set” one egg. Sally was very 
gentle and did not mind. She sat quiet and watchful as each little hand slipped 
ап egg under her soft feathers. One year the plan was tried whereby each 
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egg was marked with a child’s name, but the disappointment was so bitter 
when an egg, because of lack of fertilization or other causes, failed to produce 
the expected chick, that this plan was never used again. 

Three weeks is a long time to wait, but during that time the children eagerly 
gathered all the information they could on the care of chickens. 

They also learned something of the different stages of development of the 
chick inside the egg—the heart coming first, then the bill and the eyes. They 
learned to recognize the embryo lungs in the delicate veins radiating to the 
shell. 

These bits of knowledge were typed and put into a book which the children 
called “The Chicken Information Book.” d 
The eventful day arrived at last. The children gathered about the nest an 
listened breathlessly. They were not disappointed. “Peep, peep,” came ec 
under Sally. The teacher gently lifted the mother hen's wing, and sure enous” 
there was a downy baby chick. One egg which had not yet cracked was а. 
out, and held to the children’s ears, They heard “Peep, peep, peep” from e^ 
the egg. One egg had a wee chip out and the bill was near the hole. E: м 
children even caught a glimpse of опе egg that suddenly opened in half. Th 
baby chick rolled out and lay there all wet and spent with his efforts of getting 
into this world. 5 

Corn-fed Sally stepped out of her nest the following day with eleven peur 
ful chicks. Four eggs remained in the nest. The children wished to know el 
They broke the eggs open on a newspaper. One egg was obviously not M £ 
there was no indication of growth. Two had reached the stage of develop 
ment where the children could see the formation of the heart and the ahe 
and bill. In the fourth was a chick fully developed and neatly folded to fit 
egg but which for some reason had failed to 

After each egg had been examined, the 
babies and solemnly buried them in the “Jo » etC» 
оа Тіпу crosses bearing the names “Chick-Pick,” “plagkie р: 

€ graves. This cemetery, however, did not become a регтапе! 
of the ranch. It was eventually forgotten, 

The young ranchers never tired of watching and caring for 
chicks. They grew in Capacity for responsibilities, Each week the © 
pointed committees for the daily chores. The chicken committee must ate: 
the chickens, see that all Water pans were full to the brim with fresh W 


d 
a n 
and keep all pens and nests clean, Rabbits had by this time been added, e 


ч с charg? 
Й eir саге. Other committees took charg 
the ducks and birds as they were added. 


arrive. .. dea 
; r 

children gathered up thei honor 

hnson cemetery" named in 


their bim 
lass d 


p 
row 
was appointed to come with ane 8 era 
h. This again involved the generous а di 
0 
dren responsible for the week с go Я 
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as their greatest responsibility, and woe to the child who neglected anything! 

The cleaning of the pens was not so pleasant. One fastidious child had let 
this part of his work go for almost a week. The class then escorted him to the 
pen and saw to it that he did his work. “Oh! my, this is a terrible job!” he ex- 
claimed. A dainty little girl who had cheerfully taken her turn at this task 
said, “You want the chickens here, don’t you? Well, if you want the nice things 
you sometimes have to do the unpleasant things too.” 

A few of the chickens became ill and the children learned how to treat 
them for different ailments. At one time a whole flock became infested with 
vermin and had to be painted with oil under their wings and on the tops of 
their heads, while the coops were all thoroughly cleaned and whitewashed—a 
lesson in sanitation. 

One year, one of the daddies offered to make an incubator for the ranch. 
an inventor, so when it arrived it was a perfect example 
areful workmanship can do. It was placed in the 
y for observation when the three-week period of 


He was a scientist and 
of what ingenuity and c 
corner of the classroom read 


incubation was up. : 
The children found it easier to experiment with these eggs, since they dia 


not seem as personal as those under the mother hen. When the eggs had been 
in the incubator twenty-four hours, one of them was taken out and broken into 
a saucer, Sure enough, just as the poultry book had said, there was the circle 
of lighter color on the yolk. Life had begun! One of nature’s great miracles 
was here before them. 
When the four-day period arrived, another egg was broken. The heart, a 
small spot of blood with tiny veins radiating from this center, pulsed with 
rhythmic regularity. It was quite visible to the naked eye but even more excit- 
ing as the children took turns watching this phenomenon of life through a 
reading glass. Я 
On the seventh day the embryo had developed into a jellylike head with a 
soft bill and one eye. There was no form as yet to the body. But the next and 
last time an egg was taken out for experimental reasons, the chick was per- 
fectly formed, the one eye had divided into two and there were tiny signs of 
the developing feathers or down. It still was small enough to be called an 
embryo, but when it stretched out its little legs and quietly left this world, 
it was almost too much for the children, and they wanted no more of their 
eggs to be used for experimental purposes. — | As t 
When the full twenty-one days of incubation arrived, one ambitious chick 


m ; i the teacher arrived at eight o'clock. 
was diligently pecking his way out when t 
As бав. а ар и calls as could be put in brought parents and children 


to school in time to see this chick finally free himself of the shell, roll out onto 
the screened tray, then lie stretched out, wet, tired, and sleepy. After a brief 
Period he was up again and staggering around among the eggs until, to the 


children’s great relief, his down was dry and fluffy. 
All day classes were conducted in front of the incubator, and tables were 


so placed that children doing their seat work could observe the hatching of 
the chicks. 
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There was some loss. A few eggs apparently were not fertile; others had 
died before reaching maturity. The young ranchers accepted their loss and 
turned to the task of caring for the chicks that were hatched. 

The parents, finding this incubator project of invaluable assistance to them 
in the approach to sex education, were enthusiastic about it. The children knew 
that eggs must be fertile and that there must be two parents if the eggs were 
to hatch. This tiny germ, so small as to be invisible, developed in twenty-four 
hours of incubation into that magic circle which they saw on the yolk of a 
egg showing that life had begun. They learned these things naturally, an 
consequently spoke of them with the same candor that they used in discussing 
their garden seeds. They talked about the embryo and its change into the 
fully developed chick. The parents found it easy to explain that each of them, 
too, had been a germ and an embryo. p 

When the gardens were planted there was still time to start the building 
program. There must be a big chicken coop for the big chickens. The chicken 
ranch, which the children had visited, had a certain type of coop called the 
“A” coop for the baby chickens, so Scratchfoot Ranch must have “А” coops. 
The children were also much intrigued by a shade rack. With large am. 
trees everywhere, this was hardly a necessary bit of equipment, but it afforded 
three very small girls a great deal of experience in building it, and the class = 
cepted it as very necessary to a particularly sunny side of the main okie 
pen. It was made with a dozen or more laths placed about 14 inch apart d 
nailed to two end pieces like a raft. This was then nailed to four stout leg 
about 16 inches long, and the rack was finished. feet 

A water rack was made for the water pan, lest the chickens get wet х 
when they drink. This was a simple bit of equipment made by a little е 
Four boards about 14 inches long and 4 inches wide were nailed together The 
the sides of a box. Then some wire screen was nailed across the top. 
water dish was placed on top of this screen. set 

A large packing box was used for the big chicken coop. The box was ié 
on end and the front left open. A hole 12 by 18 inches was cut in one =: 
and а box a trifle larger than the hole was nailed across it on the anis p 
the coop, for the nest. By being so placed it was not near the roost an the 
could be kept clean. The roost was an old broom handle nailed across a 
big box. This simple construction of the first coop was quite within six-year- d 
abilities. In the building activites at Scratchfoot Ranch, an effort was nae 
to provide some simple tasks for the younger or the less adept child, so а 
children could have a rewarding sense of accomplishment. ade 

When the family of chickens outgrew this coop, another shelter was PE 
by cutting a hole in the side of the garage, and a large packing box was P т 
in the garage with its open side over this hole. Roosts were nailed into 
box, and some of the chickens took over their new home. om- 

The children made what they called “A” coops, which resembled the n: y 
mercial type only in that they nailed lath din: 
square boxes. or 

Eventually the children wanted their chicks and mother hens to have 7? 


: Jeep“ 
room, so a nest was placed in these coops, and they were used only for $ 


s across the opening of or 
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ing quarters, A lath pen was built around them with lath covers over them. 
The chickens roamed over the ranch during the day and were shut up in these 
pens overnight to prevent cats from getting them. 

There was a large playhouse left over from the city project of the previous 
year, which was renovated and furnished for the “ranch house.” Furniture 
was made from odds and ends of lumber. Some of this lumber was purchased 
from a nearby planing mill at 25 cents a sack. The wood was soft and smooth, 
and the variety of scraps motivated interesting things for the house, such as 
radios, grandfather clocks, and pianos, as well as the necessary furnishings. 

The children wanted a rug for the ranch house. A discussion took place as 
to how the rug could be made. Some of the children knew that rag rugs were 
woven, The fiber rug on the schoolroom floor gave an excellent example of 
what weaving looks like. From this came the idea of a loom and how it could 
be made. A small girl undertook the task. She took two strong strips of pine 
board, which had come from the planing mill, and cut them to equal lengths 
of 8 feet. She then took two other pieces 2 feet long, nailed them across the 
two lengths, and drove shingle nails in across the ends about 1 inch apart, 
leaving the nails standing about one inch from the stick. 

The loom was then strung and ready for the rags. The children wanted a 
blue rug, so they brought white rags from home, cut them in strips about 2 
inches wide (narrower rags would take too long to weave and would have 
a tendency to discourage the workers), and then dyed them the desired blue. 

A package of dye was purchased and the directions read. There was no 
place where the children could boil their goods, so the caretaker was called on 
to bring over a kettle of hot water. The children took turns stirring and turn- 
ing the material until the liquid cooled and the color was fast. The rags were 
then hung on the fence to dry. The rug was finished and used in the ranch 


house throughout the year. 
When the house was fina 

for the children. Our superi 

gested that the school would supply 


lly renovated and furnished, there was little room 
ntendent, noticing this on one of his visits, sug- 
lumber for a real playhouse the follow- 
ing year if the ranchers would like to build it. This offer was gladly accepted. 

The manual-training supervisor was called in for consultation, and he offered 
to figure out the necessary lumber for a house 6 by 9 feet, and he also volun- 
teered his advice and services when needed during the period when the house 


should be built. 

Thus the new house, the rea 
experience from the standpoint 
knew no more about house buil 
TEACHER: What would the carpenter 
Cimpren: He would have his lumber ready. 

He would have his tools ready. 
He would make a plan of the house. é | 
The children decided they would have just one room in their playhouse, so 
e left to be planned. 


the walls with window and door spaces Wer | 
They vent m te blackboard and drew the plans for the four walls. Dis- 


cussions took place similar to those in planning the garden. Windows and 


] “Cluck Cluck Inn,” was built. It was a valuable 
both of the children and of the teacher, for she 
ding than did the children. 

do before he started to build a house? 
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doors must be of uniform size. The doors must be big enough for people to 
pass through. Windows must come an equal distance from the ceiling. 

Fortunately one blackboard in the room was 9 feet long and the top of it 
was 6 feet from the floor. This was the size of the side walls of the house. The 
children could walk up to their drawings and see if their windows were too 
high or too low for comfortable use. 

The children, having had so much experience with measuring the gardens, 
were familiar with rulers and yardsticks, so that even the smallest fraction of 
an inch troubled them not at all. The teacher, conscious of what waste and 
loss of material could mean, checked up all important measurements before 
the sawing took place. It was amazing to note with what accuracy the chil- 
dren measured, and how responsible they felt about it, checking each other 
as they worked. 

The house was first staked out somewhat in the same manner as the gardens 
were staked. To get truly square corners, the square was introduced, and these 
small children became surprisingly accurate in its use. 

When the corner stakes were in, the class was ready to lay the brick founda- 
tion. This was pretty slow work for little people. The bricks had to be lowered 
on one side and laid double on the other to make the house level. The children 
were fortunate in finding someone willing to lend them a level. This prove 
an interesting tool to use and helped tide the children over a rather tedious 
task. It was fun to lay the level on the bricks and watch the quicksilver slip 
from side to side. Digging in the ground to lower the bricks brought out 
angleworms quite as interesting as their relatives in the garden, so bricklaying 
was not all that was learned and enjoyed during the process of laying the 
foundation of “Cluck Cluck Inn.” 

Next came the 2- by 6-inch sills. Here the children learned an interesting 
thing that was useful to them many times during the building of their house: 
Although the house was 6 by 9 feet and they cut the two side sills 9 feet long 
they must cut the end pieces 12 inches shorter because the sills were 6 inches 
wide. 

Here again the square proved to be a very important tool, and because they 
wanted their house to stand straight, the children did some very carefu 
measuring. 

At certain points in the construction of the house, adult help was a neces” 
sity. The 2- by 4-inch brace that was run from corner to corner, to which the 
wall boards were to be nailed, was too heavy for the children to hold in place 
Here the janitor was called in to help, until the children had the corner boat 5 
securely nailed. In measuring this 2- by 4-inch frame, the same problem was 
involved which the children found in cutting the sills: The end pieces had to 
be cut shorter by twice the width of their material. After this was done, boards 
were cut into 6-foot lengths and nailed to the frames, so that the house 
looked like a large box. The house was then ready for windows, doors, floor: 
and roof. A small boy suggested that they leave one board off so they coU 
go in and out until doors could be cut. | 

At all times the girls worked on the building as well as the boys. The sawing 
and laying of the floor was an easy task. By means of the square the windows 
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were carefully measured and outlined. Holes were bored in the corners of 
this outline, and with the help of a keyhole saw the rest was simple. The cut- 
ting and framing of the doors and windows took careful measuring but was 
not too difficult. The children consulted the patterns which they had previously 


worked out and with these as guides directed themselves. 
The manual arts supervisor came and with the children worked out the 


roof pitch, length of eaves, etc. The teacher suggested that as this might be a 
long process and perhaps tiresome to some, no one who was not interested 
need stay. All the children, however, gathered about the big outdoor table 
and listened and watched attentively as he explained and drew patterns for 
them, It was their house, and every child was interested. 
Mn. H.: How are we going to find the middle of your hous 
Jonn: Take one-half of it. 

Mn. H.: What is one-half of it? 

Joun: Three feet. 

Стоүре: No, it isn't. We've nailed boards 


e for the roof? 


on the outside of that. It's more than 


6 feet. 
Mn. H.: All right, measure it. 
Снилвем: (Looking carefully at their yardstick as they measured.) It’s 6 feet 


414 inches. 
Groncr: No, that isn't 4, it's %- 
Cumpnen: Yes, it's 6 feet 434 inches. 
Mn. H.: All right, what's 1⁄4 of that? 
CmLpren: Three feet, two inches. 
A pause while Mr. H. looked from one t 
shouted, “Three-sixteenths.” 


The problem was solved. 
How many fifth- and sixth-grade pupils have struggled through just such a 


problem, knowing little or nothing about it even when the correct answer had 
been obtained! Here there was à real reason for knowing. The house must 
be carefully and accurately built—a challenge to the mind. 

Mr. H. then drew a pattern for the rafters and helped put up a ridge pole. 

The roof raising also was difficult. It was necessary for a grown person to 
hold the rafters as the children nailed them. There was but one grown person 
On the ranch. She stood in the blazing sun with aching neck and blistering 
face, holding the rafters until the first nail could be driven in. Everybody 
Would get "all set, ready to go,” when the young carpenters would discover that 
their hammer was on the ground, or the nails were still in the house, or the pen- 
cil nowhere to be found. The children adored this, for there was nothing they 
liked so well as to "shinny" up and down their house. Their assistant, however, 
Was not so enthusiastic about the delay: from an adult standpoint it was not so 
funny to hold the rafters while the tools were assembled, especially under a 


Southern California sky on a warm day. 
A discussion on their shortcomings took place. . 
Tracuen: If a real carpenter arrived at this job and found he had left his ham- 


mer at home, what would he have to do? 
Сниовем: Go home after it. 


o the other; then suddenly Cloyde 
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TEACHER: Yes, and when he returned what would he do if he then found he 
had forgotten to buy the nails? 
CmLoreN: He would have to go downtown and buy some. 
TrAcHER: What would you think of a carpenter if, after buying his nails, he 
again had to go home to get his saw? 
Снилвем: He wouldn't be a good carpenter. 
TrAcHER: What do you think would happen to him? 
Снпрвем: He would get fired. 
TzaAcHER: Have we had workers on Scratchfoot Ranch who have worked some- 
thing like that carpenter? 
Снивем: Yes. 
Teacuer: What shall we do when our carpenters forget their tools? 
Снп.рвех: Fire them. 
There were few cases of forgetting tools after this, and the class stuck to 
its decision; the boy who forgot was fired temporarily. 
After the rafters were up, the roof boards were easily laid, and once the 
boards were nailed on, the children spent all their spare time on their roof. 
The supervisor had decided to have a graveled tar-paper roof. The children 
were frankly disappointed. They wanted to shingle their roof. They wanted 
to sit on it and walk on it when it was finished. They wanted to eat their lunch 
up there. The plans were hastily changed to suit the owners. 


One of the smallest boys made a lath trellis, and the children delightedly 
accepted it for the front of the house, 


The house now was read 
the choice of colors. 
Јонм: I want it gray like our house here. 


ANN: I think it ought to have bright colors. It would look more like а play- 
house then. 


> ns n ; to 
y for painting. There was much discussion as 


B of and trimmings. 29-58 
There were some bricks left over from the foundation, and the childr 


wanted to use them for a brick walk. Several of the children worked wi А 

the loose bricks until they had decided upon a design for their walk. They 

then took up the problem of cementing the bricks together. 

TrAcHER: Where can we get the cement? 

Rarpn: I can bring some from home. I know we have a whole sackful. 

TrAcHER: How much do we need? 

Mickey: They are buildin 
make it. 

Ricnanp: I know you have to 

Nancy: I'm going to the desert this week 


to 
g a house next door to us. I'll ask the man how 


;ighin£ 
much experience with a kitchen scale weigh? 
n that they now had no difficulty in weighing... 
cement. They were as particular about the 


their figs during the fig seaso 
the proportions of sand and 
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tions of pounds as they had been with fractional inches in their building and 
Pamen work. The walk was laid and has withstood several months of wear and 
ear. 

In spite of the overcoming of the many obstacles and the ultimate success 
of the undertaking, it was the teacher’s final conclusion that, where primary 
children are concerned, there are certain phases of building a house which 
take too much time and require too much supervision for the type of educa- 
advocating. Ideally no problem should be given to children be- 


tion we are now 
several times in the carrying out of this 


yond their own power to handle, and 
building project, adult help was absolutely necessary. 

However, in this case the children’s joy in their permanent outdoor play- 
house seemed to justify us in our ambitions. 

The teacher soon found, in working out a project like Scratchfoot Ranch, 
that to keep up the enthusiasm and spontaneity of the class and to keep the 
project moving, it was necessary to have equipment and supplies immediately 
available. Setting eggs sometimes cost 10 cents apiece. Baby chicks required 
several kinds of feed, while growing chicks and hens needed different food 
from the babies. Rabbits must have barley and alfalfa. The children’s experi- 
ences were similar to those of all farmers: Until there could be a harvest, 
there was not available cash. 

Therefore in order to meet the immediate necessities, 
must be found. 

A meeting was called 


more ready money 


and the teacher asked the class what they wanted to 
do about it. It was decided to give a play—a play which they made up them- 
Selves—and to charge admission for it. Overnight, a second-grade boy wrote 
à play, which was promptly put into rehearsal. The play underwent a consid- 
erable amount of rewriting by the children as they rehearsed it, so that it 
finally emerged as the joint effort of the entire class. The children also painted 
their own scenery for the production. 

Parents and friends paid 20 cents to see the play, and the gate receipts 
were $55.56. When expenses were paid, their was still a balance of $85.49. 

The money from the play kept the class quite affluent for the balance of 
the year, and left them the tidy b: lance of $24.10 to start the next year. 

When school opened in the fall, the children spent $20 for new curtains 
for the big room. Their funds were now reduced to $4.10. How could they 
bring back their bank balance? 

It was decided to pick the figs from their fig tree and to market them. 

The following day saw an assembly of pans, boxes, ladders, scales, and 
children, The children came dressed in overalls and sun suits. Every other 
day, as long as the figs lasted, the fruit was picked carefully and weighed 
On a kitchen scale and neatly piled into pans or boxes. The demand was al- 
Ways greater than the supply. The fruit from this tree netted the class more 


than $10 in one season. 
There were many things to 
are very perishable; the crushed fruit 
climbing the tree and bringing down 
Word was brought that 3 pounds out 0 


be learned about picking and selling figs. Figs 
sours. One day the boys insisted upon 
the fruit in their pockets. The next day 
£ 7, sold to one purchaser, were spoiled. 
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Of course ranchers cannot receive pay for damaged fruit. Forty-five cents was 
considered quite a loss, and the class severely reprimanded the pickers. There- 
after the fruit was carefully picked and gently handled. 

Before the summer vacation the question came up as to how to dispose of 
the chickens, Some wanted to take them home to keep until next year. Others 
said, “We need to sell them so we can get our money back.” Then Ben, our 
problem boy, asked excitedly, “Why can’t we have an auction?” 

“What is an auction?” asked the others. 

Ben, being both voluble and dramatic, hurried to the front of the room, 
stood on a chair and said: “An auction is where a man gets on a platform before 
a whole lot of people. He is called an auctioneer and he holds up what he 
wants to sell and calls out, ‘Look at this nice fat pullet. How much am I bid? 
Ten cents! Who'll say fifteen? Fifteen! Who'll say twenty-five? Twenty-five! 
Who'll bid more? Who'll bid more? 

“Only twenty-five cents. 

“Twenty-five cents! Going—going! Sold to that woman at the back with the 
white hat!” 

Pointing dramatically to the back of the room, Ben closed the sale. 50 


realistic had he made it that the children turned to see the woman in the white 
hat, then burst into applause. 


An auction they must have! 

The teacher was a bit dubious. She was familiar with school entertainments, 
plays, school picnics, and exhibits but a school auction was venturing into Ч” 
explored territory. . 

However, Scratchfoot Ranch is an experimental station. Any venture which 
the children wholeheartedly want to put over is tried. The children were we! 


up in their reading, arithmetic, and other skills. They could afford to exper" 
ment with an auction. 


Снилвекм: We must advertise our auction. 
TraceR: What do you mean by advertising? 
Снивем: We can make posters and put them up. 
We can make hand bills and give to our neighbors. 
We will need a big billboard, too. We can put it up on Colorado Street. 


And so they clamored, one idea following another, until weeks of work 
loomed ahead. 


TrAcHER: What do we need to think of 
purposes? 

Ropyey: Well, you have to make them so people will look at them. You 
to make them so they just yell at the people when they go by! 

This seemed well put, and the children understood it. 

Each child was given a piece of 19. by 18-inch drawing paper and told he 
might make his plans for an auction poster. Some very clever ideas gera 
brought out. The most imaginative one was an auctioneer standing оп а ger 
form with a crowd of people before him. The chickens were marching = 
the steps of the platform to be sold. This idea came from one of the youn? or 


and tiniest girls in the group and was chosen by the class as the main idea 
their “billboard.” 


ising 
when we make posters for advertis 


have 
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Two lengths of wrapping paper each 10 feet long were used for this poster. 
The children pasted the two lengths together, then blocked out their ideas 
with chalk. Using the chalk gave them an opportunity to erase and make 
suggested changes before the colors were used. The colors were put on with 
crayons, All the children worked on this poster. Sometimes there were so many 
working at one time that it was necessary to stand, or kneel, or reach from 
chairs and tables to find a place to work. This “billboard,” when finished, 
was fastened to a frame and placed in a conspicuous place near the street. 

All other plans and drawings, which had been submitted for the “billboard” 
were finished as small posters and tacked up in the main building and about 
the yard. 

The auctioneer, an interested father volunteering his services, was perfect. 
When he heard that on the poster he was dressed in blue checked knickers, 
purple socks, and a green shirt, he borrowed the clothes to match the chil- 
dren’s ideas of an auctioneer. He then wrote the children a charming letter, 
asking them if they minded if he added a tall silk hat to his costume. The 
children promptly put a black “stovepipe” hat on their poster auctioneer. 
hickens to be sold. Crates would be necessary 


There were twenty-seven c 
for conveying the chickens to their new homes. These crates were made by 
afforded the younger chil- 


nailing laths across the tops of wooden boxes and 
dren an important task while the older ones finished the ranch house and 
cleaned up the ranch before the auction. 

It was decided to sell lemonade and orangeade, which the children, having 
had the experience at their Halloween party, could make themselves. There 
were also the two dozen eggs saved up for the occasion, and flowers from the 
gardens to be sold. The ranchers had hoped to sell vegetables also, but when 
the time came the chickens and rabbits had made all vegetables unfit for 
market. The rug and furniture were added to the sale, but later, owing to 


lack of time, these were withdrawn. 

Committees were formed, and every 
of the auction. 

The treasurer and secreta 
boys took care of the crates and de 
girls made and sold the refreshments. 
Various tables. 

Everyone, parent: 
day. The lively bidding and gay retorts o 


Shout with laughter. 
The day per with everything sold and $37.90 added to the treasury. If 
1 support of the project, it was of equal im- 


this was essential to the financia E s à : Ң 
portance from the standpoint of motivating arithmetic, details of which are 


given elsewhere. 


child had his special duty on the day 


ry were seated at the auctioneer’s right. Several 
livered the chickens as they were sold. The 
Others sold the flowers and eggs at 


s, friends, and the children, entered into the spirit of the 
f the auctioneer made the children 


Chapter 2 
SKILLS MOTIVATED 


Arithmetic at Scratchfoot Ranch was almost a daily challenge to the children 
in their everyday tasks. In the Stanford Achievement Tests the classes have 
stood high in their ranks. In the tests, however, it was found that, because so 
little stress had been placed on signs, the children sometimes f 
simple abstract examples as 2 + 3 = > While they achieved far beyond their 
grade levels in the reasoning problems. For this reason time was taken to ex- 
plain these signs to the children. The signs were then more freely 
summing up of the accounts and measurements, and 
ceeded in further impressing on the children their us 

Children at this age level were not re 
understood that it was a shorter method o 


was made to take up seriously the formal tables. However, adding and sub- 
tracting were necessary to the project and are within the understanding and 
accomplishment of the six- and seven-year level. Some of the problems they 
faced were quite laborious, so that concrete methods had to be used to solve 
them. With money, yardsticks, weighing scales, and eggs at hand, the process 
was easy to understand. But abstract problems were real stumbling blocks. So 


the set of number-combination cards was resorted to and regular, but short, 
drill periods took place. 


Drills are not the deadly bore that some people attribute to them. Every 
teacher has many games which sh 


€ uses to relieve the monotony of drills. 
Children love to play games, 
Sometimes complaint is mad 


ailed to get such 


used in the 
a few days of drill suc- 
e in arithmetic. 

ady for multiplication tables. They 
f adding like numbers, but no effort 


can introduce variations to overcome this problem and still keep the interest 
of the group. 

The teacher who receives 
ranch has expressed herself a 
nonchalance with which the 

Before the children bega 
with the mothers. It was а 


these children when they grow up and leave the 
S utterly amazed 


at their arithmetic ability and the 
Y approach and meet new problems. 
n their buying and selling, a meeting was called 
ecided between the mothers and teacher that the 
erived by treating all teer) 
e chil А 2 
character traits derived from ild would be the attitudes an 
would gain. His growth depe ре 
measures, fair prices, and first-class produce t ^ 
To greet the child with "That's the e 9n the money involved. 


range a bouquet of flo be- 
handling, is to de реа because they had 


erasa: Velop undesirable inhibitions 
350 


come wilted through long 
which may take a lifetime to 
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The mothers were, of course, always generous with the young ranchers, but 
when a child brought home a bunch of seven radishes, market prices were 
consulted. The child learned that the corner groceries were selling twenty-one 
radishes in a bunch, and he was paid proportionately. 

For several weeks the children tried to keep track of their sales by writing 
them down on the blackboard. But the blackboard was used also for other 
things, and entries were sometimes erased or otherwise lost. The ranchers began 
to feel the need of a more systematic general account. In a book on gardens the 
teacher found a simple method of accounting. The children took this as their 
guide, 

For keeping this account the children cut wrapping paper into lengths 
about 3 feet long and ruled this off with a yardstick. At first they very care- 
fully measured. the lines to be 214 inches apart. Then one boy discovered that 
y laying two yardsticks together they had the desired width between the 
Mes without measuring. 

It was at all times a loose-leaf account book and was thumbtacked to the 
Wall, where the children could see and make use of it when needed. Each 
month the class appointed two bankers to have charge of the account. Their 
task was to rule the paper and make all entries. At the end of the month the 
cass balanced the account together and new bankers were appointed. This 
Mmvolved number work far beyond first- and second-grade requirements, but 

€ children were eager to know the results and therefore interested in the 

OUOwing and carrying processes. Each month the teacher talked over the 
reasons for these processes, and before long the children were doing the ex- 
Plaining. At the end of the year the second-grade children could go to the 
oard and balance the month's account. It was а real triumph when they sug- 
Sested: “Let’s see if we can't each one do it at our seats.” 
5 One of the first arithmetic problems which the class faced was the buying 
NS heir seeds. The discussions which took place as to the necessary quantities 
Те also their first lessons on thrift. 
it of homework (homework in the usual sense stands in high disfavor 
ау Ranch) came in when the children took their Penny Seed 
or nE order blanks home to check and fill out for their individual seed 
and " п some cases the parents assisted them to keep within the allowance 
blanks TS up the amounts. But some children worked out their own order 
fn oa зош brought them back ready to mail. The total bill was $2.56. 
Of seein vo the children wanted to give a Halloween party. The experience 
the child neir $4.10 dwindle to $1.54 when the seeds were paid for taught 

This zm that if they were to give a party, it must be a very simple one. 

usual brought about a discussion. 


LIAM: 
ie Rs e could have lemonade. That doesn't cost much and I know how 
ake it. 
Dorry: Y cs 


ON: I 
Кем 


à n bring the lemons because we have a lemon tree. 
i и. the oranges. 
“tiny hen we'll just have the sugar to buy. 

R: About how many lemons will you need? 
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CHILDREN: (Answering aimlessly.) Four. 
Two dozen. 
Fifty. 
TrAcHER: How many glasses of punch are you going to make? 
Снирвем: Two for each of us and two for you. 
TEACHER: Lets think about just one glass at first. How many lemons and 
oranges do you think would make a good glass of punch? 


The children thought 14 a lemon, У an orange, and 2 teaspoons of sugar 


would be a fair estimate. From this the class worked out the number of 
lemons and oranges and pounds of sugar that would be 
The various committees appointed to manage the 
committee, refreshment committee, and game committ 
brought up the question of prizes. 
Davin: І can buy them at the five-and-ten-cent store. 
TrAcHER: How many prizes do you want? 
Кормкү: There are five games, and we will need a head prize and a booby 
prize for each game, 
СтоурЕ: My goodness, 
take 50 cents. Th 
Fiona: If we pay th 
dollar left. 
Ann: I know a place where we can 
just as nice as they can be, 
So 10 cents was turned over to this diminutiy 


day she brought the ten prizes. The children enjoyed these tiny little automo- 


biles, dolls, and wagons quite as much as if they had been elaborate gifts. Once 
more the class had learned a valuable lesson in thrift. 

The day of the party was a busy one. The refreshment committee assem- 
bled their fruit and i - The decorating com- 
en had made and, as 


necessary. 
party were decorating 
ee. This last committee 


that makes ten prizes. If we pay 5 cents each it will 
at's an awful lot of money to pay for the prizes. 
at for the prizes and then buy our sugar, we won't have a 


£et them for a penny apiece, and they are 


e shopper, and the following 


ifiable? We who saw the children 
» and responsibility could not doubt it- 
€ became a source of income and one 
more opportunity for arithmetic, Fifteen cents a pound was usually the market 
price. As these figs were of a very hi quality, there was no reason why the 
the market went down, the ranchers 


charge too much, we might 
CrovpE: I've been in the Mod 
are always full of customer: 


not sell all our figs. 


el Grocery Store lots of times and the aisles 
$. They charge 95 cents for their figs. 
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TEACHER: How many want to charge 25 cents? 

Cloyde, looking hopefully about, raised his hand. There were no other hands 
up. 

Teacner: How many think 15 cents would be a fair price? 

All hands but one (Cloyde's) were raised. The question was settled. 

A kitchen scale was used to weigh the figs. The children had to learn that 
they must first weigh the pan or box in which the fruit was weighed, then add 
the required number of pounds of fruit. As the receptacle usually weighed a 
fraction more or less than a pound, the salesmen were soon adding and sub- 
tracting fractional parts of a pound. The teacher liked to throw in a few 
extra figs for good measure, but the canny little ranchers, watching the scale 
50 up, exclaimed, “Whoa, stop, you have already given her 34 of a pound 
extra!” 

The eggs were another source of income. The mother hens continued their 
Services to Scratchfoot Ranch by laying eggs after the chicks had been sent 
Out into the world to scratch for themselves. The second year of the ranch 
Saw the return of Dr. Dick, a big, handsome rooster hatched and raised on 
Scratchfoot Ranch the previous year. At first the children sold their eggs (to 
themselves) at the nominal price of three cents each. They then discussed 
the fact that as the eggs were fertile, they could get more for them if they 
Saved them up for hatching. Each egg was dated as it was brought in. A setting 
9r their own ranch was accumulated, and others were then sold to outside 
Customers, As the breeds were good, there was no difficulty in selling the 
hatching eggs. 

There were no bounds to the joy of the children when the eggs from their 
Own hatchings proved fertile. They proudly pointed to the chicks saying, 

П0ѕе are Dr. Dick's children.” A sixth-grade boy, who was calling at the 
ranch, was surprised into saving, "Why, do roosters set?” “Of course not,” said 
the children nonchalantly, "but he is their father. If Dr. Dick hadn't been here, 
the eggs would not be fertile.” 

"is не time the eggs were selling and the vegetables were at their best, 
anch Account arithmetic was at its height. The bankers learned to enter 


З eggy MMMMMMEMMMEMEM .09 
or 
Lettuce 02, radishes .05, turnips .07 ...................0.. 14 


As the children w 


& ere frequently called upon to explain their accounts to visitors, 
en the younges 


as in the making, two boys, the secretary and treasurer, 
aper to keep track of the day’s sales. It was surprising with 
í acy this page was kept. 

eile, Фе auction there was not time to do all the interesting arithmetic the 
= wa 


wr nted to do. First they must count their proceeds. To count $37.90 
Pes nickels, dimes, etc., is no small task. They divided themselves into 
ittees, each committee taking one denomination of money to count. They 
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all sat in groups on the rug as they counted. Not a penny was lost. As the com- 
mittees finished their count, they wrote on the blackboard: 


dud E $1.95 

250 pennies 
These totals were then added for the grand total. 
The children were delighted to discover the rel 


in concert: “Five, ten, fif- 
or "Ten, twenty, thirty, 
$ and receiving drills in 


» c 


teen," "Twenty-five, fifty, seventy-five, one dollar," 


alance was put into the savings bank. 
for every dollar they left in the bank 
n 4 cents’ rent, or “interest.” This was 
wanted to figure out how much that 


I y hickens. By going through the entire 
year's accounts, it was not hard to find 


TEACHER: Now how will you find your 
Groncz: Oh, that’s easy. That’s just like bal 
And so it was. There Was a profit of a li 
The gardens were balanced, too, with a 
STEPHEN: That isn’t much profit for all the 


ar work we have in, is i 
Nicky: Why, it is too. The chickens poem, dein 


€ had all they wanted to eat. 
ve had to buy more food. 
Е at grew ave had 
flowers in the room every day, grow there, too. We have 


much careful measuring that 
à nd inches and their frac- 
ir to speak of fourths ej ixteenths, 
thirds, and sixths. The first time a chi 5, eighths, sixtee 
inch,” the teacher wrote "34" on th 


as not surprising that when 
Cloyde could so readily 
ng these figures with their own 


the manual arts supervisor asked, “What is 
answer “Зв.” The pupils had been handli 
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qs md measurements. No point was made to teach those young children 
Howasr, : dips claimed that they can add, divide, and subtract fractions. 
EN a m y Es pee qr the meaning of fractional parts, and they have 
face them B A bus ard comprehending the intricate problems which will 
d some sev eral years hence. 
The children themselves began to feel the need of more speed in their adding. 
It sometimes took several days to balance the month's account. The teacher 
Used this as an opportunily for some necessary drill in this process. She asked 
them, “How do people get to be good automobile drivers?” 
Cr.pnes; By driving often. 
EACHER: What do people do when they find they can't do certain necessary 
: things fast? 
Cimbues; They do them over and over. 
c tnm Would you like to add real fast, the way real bankers do? 
HILDREN: Oh, ves, 
EACHER: We call this “drill.” I know several games that make the drills 
rather fun, 
in Ten minutes a day were happily spent for the next several weeks in speed- 
there the adding and subtracting. The children found at the end of this time 
at they could add their columns very much faster. 
to ‘sap presented a slightly different problem. Not all the reading necessary 
the growth of first- and second-grade children was obtained from the ranch 
program. Regular school readers were used to a certain extent, but the first- 
Brade children began by making their own charts on the interesting events 
Pn the ranch, Т he stories were dictated by the class and placed on the black- 
MEN and on charts by the teacher, and read with great — нА ia 
children The teacher also typed these stories for a small primer, which the 
en illustrated and later carried home as their own. Much reading was 
Bie oaks fom the Cock-a-Doodle News, the newspaper edited and typed hy 
hildren, and from the seed packets and “The Chicken Information Book. 
"or further reading use was made of the school library both for oral and 
ut reading. A “library hour" was on the daily program. This period was 
, ies or news items, typing, checking up 
anything that required a quiet, Y 
ма e A lull in the rush of the busy ranch life! At this period Ay а 
а энд about the room quietly, spoke in whispers or quiet tones, és ed 
YS to create a real library atmosphere. If a child had some work tha 
ас ттр, he took it outdoors. If two children wished to d к 
the Ls or drill one another on spelling or numbers, they went іп 
“cr rooms а the door. 
e children а EI the “natural ear for reading” will, of course, need 


á Attention paid to their "tools" of reading. Some children came to vis 
foll < Teading was а maze of meaningless words and sounds. This some 
lo r but is more often due 


too much stress on phoni d word mastery, 

phonics an : ; 
hi They are so afraid of making a mistake that they ee чр E - 
е t and swing of the story. By giving these children book a 


i i i fidence 
Simplicity. this difficulty can be overcome. They will thus gain com e 


sile 
Use 
childr 9r reading, for the writing of stor 

en who needed extra help, in fact 
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in themselves, and if the teacher 
sounds and other tools to make th 
trouble. 


A few children are like the musicians who have ab: 


to read at an early age and with any method. These children, however, are 
rare, and as long as readin 


is no royal road to reading for the average child. 
Not all slow readers are slow learners. There 


also wisely aids them in using their initial 
eir future secure, there need be no further 


as. Absence from school in the early months 
children to lag behind their schoolmates. The 
ading problems are varied and should be well ex- 


e first grade. Aside from the “natural readers,” 
most children need the help of initial sounds, including the blends and fol- 
lowed by the "family" sounds for syllables, to carry them along to smooth 
reading. But isolated sounds and meaningless words are not the final goals of 
good teaching methods in reading. Today children are constantly reaching for 
the ch i and the sounds and words are viewed as merely the tools—ad- 
mittedly important tools—to ai i i 
All dee no know i ends LAN ade iugis 


| he importance of repetition in the early stages of 
reading. They know, too, that any sentence or 
is presented with enthusiasm. Ch. 


in Scratchfoot Ranch in keep; 
and that reading is a thou 
dren introduced many new words for е, 


articles were helpful 
aware of ideas in printed form 
5. But stories dictated by the chil- 
ach page, Just as in arithmetic no effort 
and Seven-year-olds responsible for fractions, $0 


in reading they were not held responsible for independently reading all their 


charts, although many could, 
The importance of repetition is broy 


alf- to seven-year-old child with an 2 
astery, while a child wit? 


using the regular textbooks for 
€ first books contain a carefully selected vocab- 
5 m" Over their forty pages, thus giving the 
much needed and t oppor- 
tunity to read a variety of books. а. 

In order to check up on the spelling, the class w. 


а і the 134 
words from Ayers's second-grade li as given a test on 
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words missed by each child was typed, and he pasted this list in the back of 
his “dictionary” to be used for his future spelling lessons. As soon as a child 
could orally spell his words and then pass 100 per cent on a written lesson, 
he was through with his spelling lessons for the year. He was permitted to 
do what he wished to while the others studied spelling. Those who missed a 
good many words were usually “tone-deaf” for the sounds in the words. Enough 
Phonic work was provided to give them a feeling for sound in their words. 

Each child was given a “dictionary.” This was a notebook with the edges 
cut and alphabetically lettered like a dictionary. When a child writing a story 
wished to know how to spell a word, he brought his dictionary, opened to the 
Proper page, to the teacher, and she wrote the word on the page. During the 
year spelling was further emphasized by an occasional test or short spelling 
esson on words missed in the written work. These words were checked in the 
same manner as the Ayers words. 

Opportunity for writing experience was never lacking. With a human-rela- 
lions program there never seems to be time to do all the writing inspired by 
the interesting things going on. The first-grade children did not learn to write 
^y letters. From the first they were encouraged to write words or sentences 
Which they desired to express. This they did on the blackboard. When they 
had completed a sentence on the blackboard, they quite often liked to type 
it and paste it into the newspaper. Manuscript writing was used exclusively. 
It : legible, easily taught, and very helpful in teaching younger children to 
read, 

We had no formal English work throughout the year. Oral English was 
obtained from the daily discussions, reports, and stories told. As we have said, 
the children constantly expressed their feelings in creative writing. They liked 
to paste this written work into their "improvement books." These books were 
Very easily and simply made. About ten sheets of 12- by 18-inch drawing 
Paper were folded in half and fastened together with spread tacks. The covers 
Were then decorated, and the children liked to note their own improvement 
as the year progressed, often exclaiming, “Just look how funny I wrote when I 
rst came!” or “Have you noticed how John is improving in his writing?” Other 
Written work was used in the newspaper, information book, and writing of 
Verse. The children were encouraged at all times to write in verse, if they 
cared to, and to make up songs. 

Creative art was as much a part of the activity program as story writing 
"a the building of the ranch equipment. There was never time to do all the 
Pu va busy ranchers wanted done in this form of expression. There were 
at al е made and decorated, posters for the sale of products to be made, 
deroat Ligen to be illustrated, scenery for the plays and furniture to be 

- Much free drawing was done; from this came the designs used in 

e more concrete work. 

Industrial arts took their place with equal prominence. The building of 
Ы е Playhouse brought out the need of furniture, 
Prons, This type of program is a challenge to all skills. Just as in all life situa- 


ti 5 Per es 
ae can never be time enough for the individual who sees its pos- 
bilities to do all he wants to do. 


rugs, curtains, and work 


Chapter 3 
LEARNING TO LIVE TOGETHER 


At the opening of the year there were no definite rules laid down for the 
direction of the children’s conduct. This was left until the natural pull of so 
many live personalities made the children themselves aware of the need of 
some organization of their standards of behavior. Some interesting discussions 
of behavior led to the making of a list of courtesy rules. Thereafter when one 


of such rules was broken, there was no feeling of resentment for the subsequent 
consequences, 


All disputes were settled by the clas 


$ in open discussion. Everyone learned 
to abide by majority rule. Almost 


always the class dealt very lightly with a 
first offense. How many times the teacher heard a voice raised in defense of 


the little offender, *Oh, let's give him another chance!" But, if a child per- 
sisted in ignoring the rules, then the class decided on the punishment. 

John, a little French boy, had been recently transferred to us from the 
M—— school where he had been very troublesome. In addition to his difficulty 
with the English language, his clothes had not been Americanized. With his 
rosy cheeks and Shining eyes he was a very handsome child, and he was 
naturally very affectionate, 


At the M— school the inevitable happened. He was called by the worst 
name one boy can give another: “Girl!” 

Although only six years old, he stood with his back to the wall, so to speak, 
and fought every boy in school who dared use the hated word. The teachers 
were in despair. At the Supervisor’s suggestion he was given a mental test. He 
qualified for the special group, and arrangements were made to place him 
with us. His parents were advised to cut his hair and to dress him in American 
clothes. This was done before the transfer was made, 


However, John had come to think he had to fight his way in the world. At 
once our room was thrown into a turmoil of Scraps, with John always in the 
midst of the fray, 


One day things reac 


Вормех: I saw you hit a little kindergarten child With a stick, too, and he wasn't 
doing a thing to you. antis 


Frona: You pushed me off the bench and didn’t ey 
Things looked pretty dark for John. Then A 
play spoke up: *Well, perhaps John doesn't k 
in this country very long. Maybe that's the w. 
“No, sir,” declared Willia decidedly. “М 


en say “excuse me.” 

nnette with her sense of fair 
now any better. He hasn’t been 
ay they do in France.” 


ademoiselle says French people 
can't be it.” 
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the other school. And if you once get into a habit, it’s awfully hard to get out 
of it.” 

This was what the teacher had been waiting for, so she asked John if there 
had been fighting at the M—— school, and he said, “Yes, they fighted me all de 
time dere.” 

The teacher turned to the class and said, “Would you like to be John’s 
friend?” Instantly came the chorus, “Oh, yes, we'd like him awfully well if he 
would learn to play without fighting.” 

“We just don’t do that in this school, John,” said Kenneth. 

“But I’ve noticed,” said Don, “that it isn’t always John’s fault either. Lots 
of times they blame him for things he hasn’t done.” 

It was then decided that the class would begin their efforts to help John 
by looking for the good things he did instead of the bad. He was also asked 
to choose one person to be with him during playtime. This person was to be 
responsible for John’s acts until he had learned to take care of himself and 
also to see that he received fair play. He chose Willia as his guardian, and all 
went well for several weeks. Then things began to boil again. John no longer 
minded Willia, he was rude and noisy in the cafeteria, and rough on the play- 
grounds. Again he was called on the carpet, and this time it was decided he 
had had “plenty of time to get over a bad habit.” 

Mancanrr: I think he had better have some rest. He must be sick or he 
wouldn't act that way, and sick people get well faster when they rest. 
Gron: You had me rest once last year and I got better right away. 

Again things looked black for John. He stood looking from one to the other 
but could see no sign of relenting on the part of his friends. Then Dolly, the 
Peacemaker, spoke up, “You mustn't think we are trying to be mean to you, 
John. We are all trying to help you, and if you get out of these bad habits, 
you'll have a lot more fun." 

"Yes," said Lida, “the children helped me in the same way last year. I 
Used to pinch everybody and fight with them all the time, but now I don't do 
it any more at all." 

“And are you happier, Lida?” asked the teacher. 

4 should say I am!" said Lida. 

How many friends does Lida have now?" the teacher inquired. Every hand 
Went up, which brought a beaming smile to Lida's face, for she had indeed 

een a real problem. 
Hag y many want to be John's friend?" Again every hand went up. It was 
th ar that the children were taking charge of John’s behavior, not because 
ey disliked him, but rather because they liked him. 


Do you think the children are right about your treatment, John?” asked 
© teacher. 


"Yes," answered John bravely. 

" x directed by the class, he took a blanket, put it on the floor in the corner 

ing м тоот, took off his blouse, and started his period of rest. The class, pay- 
‚по attention to him, went about their work and play. The length of the 

Period of rest was up to John. When he could honestly say that he “felt better” 
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and that he was reasonably sure he now had control of himself, he was given 
“another trial” and permitted to resume his place in the group without further 
comment. From that time there was a steady improvement in John’s conduct, 
and he became very well liked by the class. 

Ben was an eight-year-old boy who came to the group with a three-year-old 
social level and a fifth-grade mental ability. Most of his social reactions would 
have seemed out of place even in a kindergarten. 

When he was invited to play soccer, his pleasure was to kick the ball away 
from the goal or off the field. Grabbing the ball and sitting on it while the 
others stormed and railed was fun for him. During “work hour,” the period 
when the ranch work was done and each child was busy building, gardening, 
cleaning up, or taking care of the chickens, Ben busied himself by bothering 
everyone else. Hiding their tools, poking someone with a stick, or in other 
ways getting in their way were his special delights. He ran shouting after the 
big chickens or held the baby chicks, like a three-year-old, so tightly squeezed 
up in his hands that they were almost smothered. Sometimes, to the utter 
horror of the young ranchers, he would drop the tiny chicks roughly to the 
ground. 
ad been placed was particularly well adapted 
were kind to him for a long time. His bright, 
ave them some respect for him and apparently, 
for a time at least, excused his playground shortcomings, However, when he 
began chasing the pets, the storm broke, It was decided not to allow him on 
the ranch for a week, This helped matters for a time. But he still continued his 
funny “tricks,” irritating all those about him. 

“You act as if you were only three years old,” Richard broke out one day. 
Nicky: You hide our lunch boxes, 
Nancy: You don’t see anyone else acting like that o 
TEACHER: Are you sure y 
BEN: Of course I ат. 
Сковсе: Well, you are older than we are but you don't act like it, and as long 

as you act like a baby, we 


are going to treat you like one. 
TEACHER: Just how do you want us to treat Ben? Do you want us to be un- 
kind to him? 


n Scratchfoot Ranch, Ben. 
ou are eight years old, Ben? 


CHILpren: No. People are ау 
games. He can sit and wa 
Aww: Babies need more rest than big people, too, 


After this discussion the children took very little foolishness from Ben. He 
spent considerable time on a bench watching the children at games or at work. 


: After each of these periods he was 
unstintingly for all signs of good 
never there seemed indications 


: Say, "How is Ben getting on?" 
And the children would exclaim, “Oh, he's been just fine now for ad time. 


He acts like a real eight-year-old boy almost all the time.” 
As it had taken Ben eight years to get into these bad Social habits, it can- 
not be truthfully said that he was entirely made over in the four months he 


ays kind to babies, But he can’t play in our 
tch us play, though. 
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was with this group. But at the end of that year he passed with these same 
children to the next group above ours, to a teacher who knew his history 
and was particularly kind and sympathetic. All indications now point to Ben’s 
eventually developing into a well-adjusted, normal child. 

Lida came from a home where there was little play. Although she had 
many playthings, so much stress was put on the care of the toys and putting 
them back into their proper places each time they were used that the result 
was Lida preferred not to play with them at all. She was an only child of very 
formally religious parents. The father was a foreigner. He apparently had a 
Sense of humor but, owing to such strict adherence to narrow religious forms, 
this was not often expressed. The mother was morose and of an unh 
disposition. Both parents adored the child to the extent of bl 
but Lida for all the trouble she was in. 


appy 
aming anyone 


She came to the group with stormy eyes and drooping mouth. Her desire 
Was to focus attention upon herself regardless of the results. At rest time she 
delighted in wiggling her toes into someone's back or pulling her neighbor's 
hair, then loudly claiming others were "bothering" her. In the games she was 
equally troublesome. Her drawings reflected her own dar thoughts; rarely 
did she use any color but black or brown. Then, feeling dissatisfied with her 
results, she would scribble up her picture into a mess. Her other work w 
equally poor. Much of her poor work was due to 
She wanted desperately to excel 
failing was to destroy wh 
of weeks before there see 

Then one d 
the whole coi 


as 
a strong inferiority complex. 
, and her only recourse when she saw herself 
at she had done. She was with the group a number 
med one tangible hope of redeeming this child. 

ay she smiled. She really had a beautiful smile, which changed 
itour of her face. The teacher said, “Did you notice, boys and 
Sirls, what a pretty smile Lida has?” Then she smiled again, and the children 
smiled at her, She told her mother that night, “Miss J. likes my smile, so I am 
Boing to give her just as many as she wants." Now, 
smile and continue to be unhappy. Consequently Lid 
9n a happier look. About this time she be 
drawings, lt was 
children were 


of course, no one can 
a’s face began to take 
gan using brighter colors in her 
as if her color box expressed her innermost soul. Soon the 
able to praise Lida's drawings, whi 
lappiness, Her drawings took on more and more colorful tones, until in 
ler second year with us she produced some of the best drawings in the 
room. Her attitude still created difficulties, but there did seem to be a very 
hopeful, although a very slow, growth for the better in her attitude towards 
er friends and her work. 

er complete capitul 
Which the children g 
Spoiled the d 
there seemed 
where al] she 


ch added greatly to her 


ation came when she was m 


ave in the middle of her second year. In the tryouts she 


ances because of her awkwardness, and she could not sing, so 
nothing else for the children to do but to put her on the throne 
had to do was to sit. E 


bir cc \ ven this at first she did badly. She 
ab 2 with her feet out in a most unqueenly manner and swung the sceptre 

Out in dangerous curves, But the children patiently taught her how to 
Conduct herself in this lofty position, and she, delighted with the honor of 
eing queen, took their Suggestions and earnestly endeavored to live up to 


ade queen in the play 
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her part. On the night of the play she was radiantly happy and played the 
queen to perfection. From that time on there was no trouble with Lida, and 
to have her about was pure joy. 

The children soon learned that most of the tears shed on the school ground 
were caused by hurt feelings rather than skinned knees or bruised heads. If a 
boy accidentally knocked someone down and ran on without stopping to see 
what happened, the victim wept copiously over his wound. But if, on the other 
hand, the offender stopped and assisted his friend to his feet and said, “I’m 
sorry, Bobby, I didn’t mean to. Are you hurt?” Bobby’s face all grimy with 
dirt would break into a grin and he would say, “It doesn’t hurt. ГИ just go 
and wash it off." 

People who ran away were called the “Hit and Runs" 
severely by their friends. When the offender had apologized, 
the cases brought to the teacher. If, however, 
carried his tale of woe to higher authority h 
ashamed of himself by his mates for showing 

Peter, having failed to be promoted to the second grade, came to us in the 
middle of the year. He was a large child—too large to fit in with these little 
first-grade children—and trouble started soon after his entry. His desire to 


awings or written work, reach into their desks 


and reprimanded 
rare indeed were 
Someone still felt aggrieved and 
€ was made to feel very much 
such poor Sportsmanship. 


was nothing to do temporarily but isolate him b 
their reach. Then he commanded the attention of 


shake him into sullen obedience 
him was not to her liking—nor had the past r 
This case must be her failure—h 


was no solution to this problem, Perhaps she 


; oval from her class, 
Then she learned something of Peter’s background, When the child was 
offered to give him to 


Peter's father— 
that she did not want the child. The friend di 
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more than the matrons could take. Peter’s mother was asked to take him 
away. She placed him in a military school, then a navy school. When he was 
six and a half years old, both schools had given up trying to do anything with 

im. It was then the mother reluctantly took him home and placed him in the 
publie schools. 

Upon learning this background of Peter's more than six unhappy years, the 
teacher reflected, “Peter must not be sent to another school!” At the teacher’s 
request the mother came to school for a conference, “I frankly don’t know 
what to do with him,” the mother said. “One day, thinking it would calm him 
down and that he would enjoy it, I took him to a movie. He deliberately 
nocked a woman's hat off, stuck his feet up between the seats in front of us 
until the people had to move, and made so much noise I had to take him 
home. I Was so angry with him I went over to my neighbor's house lest I do him 
Physical violence. Yesterday I was taking a nap. He came into the room, stood 


Y the couch, and deliberately spit in my face. What can I do with a child 
like that?” 

With such 
mother; 
That is 
h 


an outburst of evidence, it was not easy to say to this unhappy 
“You must show Peter that you loce him. He is a very unhappy child. 
Why he acts as he does at home and at school. Go over the years he 
43 been away from you and try to realize how he has missed the demonstra- 
tion of your love. Put your arms around him every now and then, pull him 
ЧР close to you. Let him feel that you love him. You will have to cultivate an 
abundance of patience to make up for those six lost years. If you punish him, 
et him know that it is because you love him and care so much how he acts 
and not because you are angry with him. If you did not love him, you would 


‘sae care how he acted. And we will do our best here at school to make him 
cel the Security of our love, too.” 


мы next day Peter was sent оп а long errand to give the teacher an oppor- 
i 


fatha. to explain what she could to the children. She said: “Peter lost his 
eee r When Peter was only three years old. His mother had to work and could 
A, вер him at home. So he went to live in a children's home where the 

“Tons were kind to him, but there was no one there really to love him. He 


as ; 
Б been away from home almost four years. Just think how unhappy he has 
еп. Wh 


the en people are unhappy, they don't act like other people. Sometimes 
t %У try to make those around them unhappy, too. They may even do things 
9 hurt them, 


Is that the way Peter has been acting?” 
$, he pushes us out of the swings, pulls us off the bars, and he 
even hits us when we haven't done a thing to him. He doesn’t mind you, 
ie when you ask him to stop making funny noises in school. 
В: How do you think we can help him? 

DREN: We can be extra kind to him and try not to complain about him. 
Te icr must never tattle on him. | 
Berry, wee do you mean by tattling? 

* When you tattle, you are glad to tell what someone has done and you 


hope he will get punished. 
ACHER: В 


isn’ ut if someone really hurts you, it is necessary to tell some grownup, 
n't it? 


TILDREN Ye. 
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Berry: Yes, but you are not glad to tell it. 

Teacuer: Betty is right. Sometimes, for our own protection, we must tell 
someone who can help us. That is called evidence and is not tattling. Do 
you think there has been some tattling about Peter? 

Снилвем: Oh, yes. He does so many things we are telling about him all the 
time. We were glad to see him punished, too. 

Rowarp: No matter what he does to me, I won't ever tell on him. Some of 
us would act like that, too, if we had been living with strangers. 

Tracuer: Do you know that you children can do more for Peter than I can? 
He really is a good boy, he is only acting badly. I have never seen a bad 
boy or girl. Often they act badly, but every boy and girl wants to be 
good. When they act badly, they need help. What could you do to help 
Peter? 

Lynne: We could look for something nice to say about him. 

TrAcHER: Good! And the first one to find something nice to say about Peter 
will get a big clap from all of us. 

So the campaign began. It was not long before someone did get a clap, 
and improvement was on its way. Peters cl 
Ronald, a charming brown-eyed boy, 
He himself was a retiring little intro 


assmates were his champions! 
the youngest in the room, took the lead. 


vert, but in this he showed a leadership 
and understanding far beyond his years. He became Peter's special friend, 


talked about him at home, and invented things to do for this friend to help 
him forget those six unhappy years. 
The climax came in Peter's improvement when Ronald invited him to go 


to the school carnival with him. Actual happiness shone in Peter's face as the 


big day drew near. As the carnival was put on by all the elementary schools 
of the city, it was too large an affair 


and too far away for six- and seven-year-old 
boys to go alone, so the teacher volunteered to take them. When the car ar- 
rived at Peter's home, he came out with his mother, both of them with radiant 


faces. At the carnival his conduct was perfect. The two boys rode on the little 
trains, the ponies, the ferris wheel, had their pictures taken, shot for prizes. 
ate popcorn and hot dogs to their hearts’ content, unti] their money was spent 
and it was time to go home. From that day Peter was one of the group. His 
conduct, while not perfect, was more normal than any time since he came to 


this school. He was an accepted member of the group and he knew it. 
It is important for a child to lear 


must have self-respect, self-confi 
Kathy was a little six-year- 
chorea. The children had bei 


in all games. Because of her unsteady hands and lack of confidence, her work 
was pretty much a mess which the chil ' 

She came from a very wea] g parents of superior 
tess brought her to school and called for her 
Kathy’s very charming 
athy had been a surprise; 
and only other child) had made 


mother and her capable gove 
having been born ten years a 
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his place in the home. Even the home had to be remodeled to make a = 
for this little girl. She had her own suite of rooms upstairs, which she share 
with her governess and wagonloads of dolls and toys. The mother was à per- 
fectionist. A tidy, well-organized house was very important to her. In Kathy's 
playroom the walls were lined with shelves upon which rested in neat orderly 
rows the dolls and toys that Kathy never played with. | 

Kathy was expected to play upstairs in her playroom with her thirty-year- 
old governess and her numerous toys. Throughout the rest of the house, not a 
toy or doll was to be seen. When she was downstairs, she was a sweet little 
Visitor. 

The teacher felt that the real help could come from Kathy’s classmates. 

She sent Kathy from the room one day (asking another teacher to keep her 
happily employed until sent for) and explained to the children some of the 
reasons for Kathy's extreme nervousness. 
Tracuer: Do you know that you can do more for Kathy than all the doctors 

and nurses in the country? I really mean it. Do you know why? 

Сни.рвим: Yes, because we are her friends. 
Nancy: I don't believe she thinks we are her fri 
SALLY: I am going to play with her now. 
Cumpren: So am I. 


ends. We never play with her. 


EACHER: Does she play games with you? 
HILDREN: No, she doesn’t seem to want to. 
E^CHER: Do you think she would if you invited her? Maybe she doesn't 
know how to play. Some children don't, you know. 
HILDREN: Let's teach her to play our games. 
EACHER: How can you best do that? 
YRON: By inviting her to play with us, then praising her when she does well, 
and not noticing her mistakes. 
EACHER: Is there any other way that Kathy needs help? 
HILDREN: Yes, her drawings and writing are terrible. 
EACHER: How can you help her there? 
HILDREN: The same way as in the games. 
So Kathy became the special ch 
and with her, they vied with one 
tiently drew her into their games 
-9TBet her work. Someone s 
mgs and commented on it. 


arge of this group. They walked hand in 
another to sit beside her at lunch, and pa- 
and playground activities. Nor did they 
aw a bright bit of clear color in one of her draw- 
Another by his stretch of imagination saw what 
Pe like a "pretty tree." At least Kathy's drawings were beginning to take 
м тп, and the wild applause of appreciation that came when Kathy held up 
ae of a “cow” was gratifying indeed. To be sure the cow seemed to be 
-. "Ing on two feet and resembled nothing less than a cow. But the children 
Were please 


d with Kathy's Progress, and from that day she began to relax. 
€ was gaining self- 


toa respect, self-confidence, and self-acceptance. She was ac- 
c : У so well on the road to recovery that even the children could see the 
nge, 
But the real 


és triumph came when the class was skipping 
e 


day, making up their own little dances or skips to the rh 


around the room 
ythm of a phono- 
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graph record. Suddenly Kathy folded her arms across her chest, threw her 
head back, and skipped with such perfect rhythm and such utter abandon- 
ment that every child stood back against the wall and cheered lustily, “Good, 
Kathy! Good! Oh, Miss J., wasn’t that wonderful?” 

Kathy was well on her way to recovery. The children knew it, and they 
knew what an important part they had played in her improvement. At the end 
of that year there was scarcely a sign of Kathy's nervousness. 

Neville was a brilliant boy. He was one of th 
was never an error on his arithmetic paper, 
pleted, and his spelling papers were of the b 
in his movements. This accounted for his un 
for the mess in, on, and under his desk. 


The teacher despaired of ever having a tidy room with Neville's crumpled 
papers and other debris spreading from his desk. But as he we 


as a gentle, obedi- 
ent child, there seemed no point in scolding him for something he obviously 


could not help. So she placed two extra-tidy little housekeepers, one on each 
side of him, whose duties were not only to keep their own desk in order but 
to help Neville with this task that seemed more than he could do. This proved 
to be a happy solution to this Problem. The girls liked their job and Neville 
enjoyed having them there, 


But Neville was just as clumsy in the games and outdoor activities, and 
his coordination was poor. This troubled him considerably more than his lack 
of housekeeping ability. His running was almost pitiful. But not to his class- 
mates. They roared with laughter as he clumsily galloped after them. They 
were able to look teasingly over their shoulders and trot leisurely to their goal 


knowing full well that he could not catch them, But when the teacher could 


arrassment off and cover his hurt by 
Sone far enough. A discussion period 


€ best readers in his class. There 
although it was not always com- 
est. But he was slow and clumsy 
finished papers. It also accounted 


appearing not to care, she felt this had 
took place to talk over clas 
Neville's problem came up. 
Teacuer: What kind of reader is Neville? 
Снивем: He's the best reader in the class. 
TEACHER: Yes. I think you are right, Do you know what hi 
are like? ы 
Снивем: They never h 
takes. 
ТЕАснЕв: Does he laugh А 
didus E ея iet nd. n you don't read well or when you make 
Снирвем: No, he never lau 


arithmetic papers 


ave a mistake, The rest of us almost always have mis- 


at youP 
Сниовем: No, we wouldn't, 
TEACHER: It seems to me that I heard 


Frank: No, it wasn’t kind. A 1 і i 
head than fast-working =y certainly would rather have a fast-working 
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Frank’s remark settled the question. From th 
full credit and praise for the work he did so 
teasing about his lack of speed in the g 
seemed as clumsy as before. 

Harry was known throughout the school as “ 
the first grade with 
reflected his inner tv 
“What a mean, dis 
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at time on Neville was given 
well, and there was no more 
ames. Strangely enough he never again 


the little devil.” He entered 
a sigh of relief from the kindergarten teacher. His face 
irmoil, and it was not uncommon for visitors to remark, 
agreeable child he must be.” And he lived up to his looks. 
He would kick or strike another child, and when the child tearfully protested, 
Harry would vow it was an accident or the other child hit first. He pushed 
Children out of the swing so he could take his turn. He was nev 
Share the equipment or to await his turn. He w 
the football from the closet, th 
Someone else would get it if he 
Wards his classmates were down 
Satisfaction from their outcries. 
The teacher investigated the home 
Was dead and the boy was living with 
he grandmother felt inadequ 


ет up until the father c. 
father kne 
from his 


er willing to 
ould hurry to be the first to get 
en sit on it throughout the intermission lest 
kicked or threw it. Some of his re 


actions to- 
right cruel, and he seemed to get 


a sadistic 


conditions and found that his mother 

his father and an aged grandmother. 
ate to cope with Harry’s problems, so stored 
ame home from his day's work as a truck driver. The 
w no other punishment than the whip. No doubt he was overtired 
day's work and completely out of patience With a child who would 
not mind during his absence. So he laid on the rod with a heavy hand. 

| he teacher made up her mind that come what may she would never touch 

his child except with love and kindness, 

But one day Harry grabbed a boy who was seated on the rail of the school 
Steps and pulled him to the cement walk. By a miracle the child escaped serious 
injury, but the teacher felt if H 


" y arry was to escape permanently injuring some- 
ne, it was time that he was disciplined. 
ith 


warm sympathy in her he 

Tealized some “major operation” must be performed be 

А She called the class together, placed H aid quietly 

OW many of you like Harry?” Not - Harry hung his head as 

e glanced over the hostile group re hi Í ulders, and 

hag oed, “I don’t care.” But he did acher knew that—the ‘Janis 

“ee (ptaka "o spot ; robably more hurt than he had 

"o E m : й в rejected by his mates! No spanking, however 

EACHER: Why don't you like Harry? 

HILDREN. Because he hurts us. 

That was а terrible thing to do to Billy. 

on that hard cement, | 

He pulled me off the turning bar, 

TE racked me out of 

e gets the football ith i 

€ sits on it all recess time, MERE PAPIER 


art for this mixed-u 


when he pulled him so he fell 
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He isn’t a good sport in the games either. 

He always says he wins, and if we say he didn’t he kicks us. 

Sometimes he takes our sandwiches from us at lunchtime and throws them 
on the ground. 


I don't like to sit by him. 
And so the accusations fell on Harry’s defiant little head. He kept looking 


around the group as they hurled their charges, but he failed to find one 
friendly return glance. 


Твлснев: Do you like Robert? 
CuirpnEx: Oh, yes, he always plays fair and never hurts us. 
TEACHER: What about Mary? 
Снирвек: Mary is Very nice to everybody. Of course we like her. 
Mary and Robert twitched to an inward glow—then Robert gallantly ob- 
served, "Everybody in this room is nice except Harry. We all like each other." 
The teacher realized that Harry's “major operation" had been prolonged 
long enough. It was time to lay the knife aside. She said, "How many would 


like Harry if he didn't act as he does?" Every hand went up. The children 
were generously ready to forgive. 


Harry's head raised itself slightly, and he 
there was one hand raised in his f. 
ready to receive him, his stubborn 
a smile at the corner of his mouth. 


TEACHER: Oh, I am so happy! Do you see, Harry, how many friends you are 
going to have? Isn't that wonderful? You see, children, Harry just doesn't 


know how to play. Some people don't, you know. But he is a good reader, 
isn't he? 

Mary: Oh, yes, he reads much better than 1 can, 

Јонм: I think his writing is good, too, 

TEACHER: All right. I think we’ 


peered out anxiously to see if 
ауог. When he saw all the hands up and 
little shoulders relaxed. There was almost 


or girl who can find something 
about it will get a clap. 

e came in with the report “Harry let me 
h me out." The children applauded gener- 


ously, and the look on Harry’s face was proof that the operation had been a 
success. He was on his way to recovery, 


Soon other good reports cam 
self-control and good citizenship. 


vies oy to see the change in Harry's facial expression as his 
inner turmoil subsided and he began truly to enjoy the friendship of his mates. 
A teacher on seeing this exclaimed. “Why, his face is so t 
Y > changed he doesn 
even look like the same child!” nge 


€ in, each one Showing Harry's growth in 


ays be considered from a constructive 


standpoint, never to satisfy someone's aggrieved feelings, Children are naturally 
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very fair, but they can be cruel too. A teacher's unfelt guidance must be 
present at all times. 

An activity program through social relationships helps to develop some 

excellent character traits. Each child is necessary to the group, and all are 
working toward a common interest. There are not always tools enough nor 
room enough for all to participate in a given task. Here they must learn the 
value of cooperation, courtesy, sympathy, and kindness. They must learn to 
Share with one another and take turns, so that everyone concerned may be 
busy and happy. Through this comes the self-control that is necessary to such 
Cooperation. 
One of the rules made by these six- and seven-year-old ranchers was “Things 
t are started must be finished.” Perseverance is a quality many children lack. 
They start out without very definite plans but with a great deal of enthusiasm 
for each new thing they have in mind. They tire easily or become discouraged 
at some trifling error and then drift to another idea. The Seratchfoot Ranchers 
took such laggards in hand, refusing to allow them new materials until their 
first task had been completed. 


In a school where the work is not outlined and assigned by the teacher, it 
15 necessary for children to develop a sense of initiative and 
must le 


th: 


awareness. They 
arn to see the things to be done. These children, little as they are, must 


earn to get the principles of rudimentary research. Not all the information they 
need for any activity program is at hand. Children must learn to seck different 
Sources for their knowledge. This they do by asking their parents or neighbors 
for desired information, or by taking trips to places where they can be in- 
formed, and also by means of books. Through these several channels the chil- 
dren learned the joy of seeking their own knowledges. 

The rabbits and chickens took careful and re 


must be kept clean, Animals that became 
tasks с 


gular feeding. Their quarters 
ill must be cared for. Through these 
ате an increasing growth in responsibility. As in all group work there 


Were those who wasted time, but the class was quick to call them to account. 
In the case of several such de 


: linquents, conversations similar to the follow- 
Ing took place; 
че 


«œ "ry, you walked around during the whole work hour.” 
„Хоц haven’t one thing to show for your work,” 
„Хоц did the same thing yesterday,” 
You've already had two chances." 
Bia s Кад in question usually decided to have something to show for 
TK period. 
П Our endeavor to make a group of 


$ 
aws, garden tools, paintbrushes, 
all w 


tools 


children responsible for hammers, 


ill b E and chickens, it is not to be expected that 
™ be smooth sailing. The best of them will, at some time, leave the garden 


в dick. of doors or the paintbrushes without cleaning, or forget to clean 
indie en = or water the garden; paint and nails may be wasted and 
conce er without thought. There will be children without the slightest 
with v a of what it means to conform to general principles or of working 
all ear ers, But the growth along the lines of orderliness, thrift, responsibility, 

beration in a functional program is a steady and a natural one. There 
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has been no one on Scratchfoot Ranch who has not improved. We have reasons 
to hope that this improvement means a growth and development more perma- 
nent than that under teacher-imposed rules. 

An outdoor-activity program, wherever it is possible, is particularly de- 
sirable from the standpoint of health. There were a number of outstanding 
cases where children showed definite improvement in health which we could 
attribute to their outdoor life. Children who had been underweight, anemic, 
or nervous showed marked improvement almost at once. The general health 
of the entire group was always good, parents reporting fewer colds than had 
been customary. 

A rest period was given the children from 12:30 to 1:30 p.m. Each child 
had a small blanket and a child-sized co 
whenever the weather permitted, carrie 
in the shade of the fig tree. 


To recapitulate, it can be fairly said that this type of program should stimu- 
late and develop some very important steps in social education. We saw our 


children growing steadily in sympathy for one another and in kindness to 
their helpless dependents, the animals 


courtesy and self-control, in self- 
thrift, and in that joy of giving, 
ness. They became aware of n 
the pleasure that comes with 
natural world about them an 
possession of one’s self—even s 

This, then, 


t. These cots, easily transported, were, 
d out of doors, and the children rested 


o small a self as that of a six-year-old child. 


à , а rich harvest for 
i » every town has its vacant lots and its 
children. 


THE PROFILE INDEX 


Weak Average Strong 
0 25 50 75 100 


A. Life-maintenance 
Necessities (food, clothing, ete.): 
1. Knows how our own and other economic sys- 


WETS QDEXBEO. eios conr saec regie Xon irri СТРА Sens cn Sena cM nn eg 
2. Knows about distribution of chief natural re- 

EOGPGEB; ТЕБ WASTE HOw cs secre cess Pee edocs iva I She aes ait 
3. Respects property rights, contracts, and regu- 

lations affecting tiis enne xeeseva eer: Tassels eov rasta vens 


Practical competence in: 
4. Shopping, buying wisely 
5. Cooking, serving, dining 
6. Cleaning, keeping things in order 
7. Caring for children. ne. arrera ser sma nara rae 
8. Making things, making repairs.............. 
9. Care of house, grounds, property 
10. Care of money, banking, insurance. 
11. Traveling, driving a car 
Healthful attitudes: 
12. Security: self-confidence, poise, independence, 
flexibility, cheerfulness.............02...005 
13. Affection: is able to give and receive affection 
freely; shows good will toward others, etc... .. 
14. Health knowledge: physiology, psychology, 
Igiene, Gbtizc enc avs siting sia Worse cec nen aw 
15. Health habits: diet, play, rest, cleanliness, 
Medical pure, бааа ces zau etes xe ERG Ed ка 
16. Publie health: supports and obeys public- 
Hés lth: muusttredu: аа vero use i atr Urea Tes 
- Safety: obeys safety regulations, takes reason- 
üble preedutibtissscus eec neve rg peres 
of worth or achievement 
: Is developing a picture of self and of an accept- 
able role in life which can be sustained H : $ : : 


eae Paul B. Diederich, director, Evaluation and Advisory Service, Educational 
ing Service, Princeton, N.J. 
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Weak Average Strong 
0 25 50 75 100 


4. 


5. 


Work habits or traits: 
T 
8. 


9 


10. 
11. 
12. 


10. 
11. 
12. 


13. 
14. 
15. 


16. 
IT. 


D. A free society 


ий 


2. 
3. 


. Has consistent and enlightened attitudes ty. 77777 


. Can discover, evaluate, ai 


Wins recognition and acceptance for desirable 


traits or accomplishments.................. BOSCO e deis das rA OR WA 
Is developing vocational interests and com- 

ul —Á— MA Nia тже әта v. Eau dais Sis Fan Mis aon He dit Я 
Regards occupation as a contribution to the 


common welfare, not as a struggle to take 
something away from others 


Is willing to help others 
Can work and play wit 
teling. avos eve. Lena 
Can assume leadership 
Can assume a subordin 


ate role when necessary. 
Has desirable attitud 


es toward the opposite 


Has desirable attitudes to 
Is willing to assume famil 


y responsibilities 


Shows interest in and е 


oncern for the genera] 
welfare 


current happenings, : 


their historie back- 
ground 


to- 
ward current social issues 


nd present facts rele- 
vant to social issues 
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Weak Average Strong 
0 25 50 75 100 


6. Can detect propaganda... ne Bass ever : : 
7. Knows techniques of social actions (e.g., how 
to get a law passed). iiie лах а 
8. Is willing to devote time, money, and effort. 
to publie affairs. .........- 
9. Respects law and its agencie 
10. Accepts majority decisions. .... e 
11. Values, respects, and defends basic human 
rights (free speech, ete.)....... Bis sane buses ave ars H 
12. Knows, accepts, nnd values the American 
heritage of self-government....... eee Hp E unes sess : : 
13. Realizes that a good life can be attained only 
by organized cooperation. еее HE, fb oss d TEC Bian : 
14. Is willing to defend country against aggression 
OI TY TANNY = co sis ers ee nt mas rmm nint dene GS Sa siis : ть ot 
15. Knows about, critically evaluates, and sup- 
ports all promising efforts to prevent war..... Sieve wear Беха — € : 
E. Aesthetic experience 
l. Seeks contaet with nature and finds refresh- 
ment in it : ra H : 
2. Practices at least one of the arts and enjoys 
several Sx 
3. Is moved emotionally and stirr 
tually by literature 
4. Listens to good music on the radio and phono- 


5. Can sing a part in group singing or play a 
musical instrument 
6. Responds to artistic qualities in painting 


iis 
8. Appreciates dr inito 
motion pictures... : : : : 
9. Appreciates architecture, interior decoration, 

city and regional planning.................- : > 
10. Appreciates design, color, and workmanship 
in objects of daily use. . 

11. Brings order and beauty into the environment 
whenever it is possible E 
Е, Meaning 
Is acquiring, integrating, and applying knowledge of: 
1. The natural sciences 
2. The social sciences...... 
3. Literature and language. . 


се ЗЕЕ Е ee NE ERE I ee een 
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Weak Average Strong 
0 25 50 75 100 


4. Philosophy and religion 
5. The arts 


СЁ 
8. 
9. Speaking..... 

10. Listening......... 
11. Foreign languages 
12. Mathematics................... 
13. Interpreting data. . 
14. Applying principles 
15. Classifying, defining. . 
16. Seeing relationships... 
17. Detecting assumptions 
18. Criticizing an argument. 
19. Insight and judgment 


Summaries and interpretations. 


=O O OO 


A CHECK LIST OF FACTS ABOUT JOBS FOR USE 
IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE * 


Not all of the following questions apply to all jobs, but the counselor will 
find here most of the important topics to consider when discussing any occupa- 
tion with a client. These questions have been adapted from the basic outline 
for occupational studies prepared by the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, and used in the preparation of the Occupational Abstracts published by 
Occupational Index, Inc., at New York University. 


Employment Prospects 


Are workers in demand today? Is employment in this occupation expected to 
Increase or decrease? 


Nature of the Work 


What is the work of a typical day, week, month, year? What are all the 
things a worker may have to do in this occupation, the pleasant things, the 
unpleasant things, the big and little tasks, the important responsibilities and 
the less glamorous details? 


Qualifications 


Age. What are the upper and lower age limits for entrance and retirement? 
Sex. Is this predominantly a male or female occupation? Are there reasonable 

oe for both? Is there any more active demand for one than for the 
ner, 

Height and weight. Are there any minimum or maximum requirements? 

hat are they? 

Other physical requirements. Are there any other measurable physical re- 
quirements, e.g., 20/20 vision, freedom from color blindness, average or 
Superior hearing, physical strength, ete.? 

Aptitudes. Has there been any research on aptitudes required, e.g., mini- 
mum or maximum intelligence quotient, percentile rank on specific tests of 
mechanical aptitude, clerical aptitude, finger dexterity, pitch discrimination, 
reaction time, etc.? 


Interests. Have any vocational interest tests been validated against workers 
this occupation? 


Tools and equipment. Must these be supplied to the worker at his own ex- 
Pense? What is the average cost? 


“egal requirements. Is a license or certificate required? What are the re- 
quirements for getting it? 


in 


1 
с By Robert Hoppock, “А Check List of Facts about Jobs for Use in Vocational 


uidance American Psychologist, 3:417-418. fay Repri rmission 
> chologist, 1 , May, 1948. 
E printed by pei 
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Unions 
Is the closed shop common or predominant? If so, what 


ments for entrance to the union? Initiation fees? Dues? Does 
the number admitted? 


are the require- 
the union limit 


Discrimination 
Do employers, unions, or training institutions discriminate against Negroes, 
Jews, others? 
Preparation 
Distinguish clearly between wh 
How much and what kind of p 
ments and employers' standards? 
How long does it take? What does it cost? What does it include? 
Where can one get a list of approved schools? 


What kind of high school or college program should precede entrance into 
the professional school? What su 


ibjects must or should be chosen? 
What provisions, if any, are made for apprenticeship or other training on 
the job? 


at is desirable and what is indispensable. 
reparation is required to meet legal require- 


Is experience of some kind Prerequisite to entrance? 


Entrance 


Advancement 
What proportion of workers advance? To what? Aft 
what additional Preparation or experience? 
What are the related occupations to wh 


er how long and after 


ich this may lead, if any? 


Earnings 
What are the most dependable average figures on earnings by week, month, 
or year? 
What is the range of the mi 


Are earnings higher or lower in certain parts of the United States or in certain 
branches of the occupation? 


ddle 50 per cent? 


Number and Distribution of Workers 
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Advantages and Disadvantages 


What do workers say they like best and dislike most about their jobs? 

Are hours regular or irregular, long or short? Is there frequent overtime 
or night work? Sunday and holiday work? 

What about vacations? 

Is employment steady, seasonal, or irregular? 

Does one earn more or less with advancing age? 

Is the working lifetime shorter than average, e.g., professional athletes? 

Are the skills acquired transferable to other occupations? 

Is the work hazardous? What about accidents, occupational diseases? 

In comparison with other occupations requiring about the same level of 
ability and training, in what ways is this one more or less attractive? 


PROBLEMS IN VOCATIONAL PLANNING ? (EXCERPTS) 


Directions to students: On the basis of the information given, check the ap- 

propriate blanks and write in the numbers of the reasons (listed at the end of 
each exercise) which seem to Support your choices. 

Costume Designer 

Fashion Illustrator 

Buyer 


Helen is an attractive high school girl, sixteen years old. She has a flair for 


clothes and would like to choose Some occupation in the field of fashion. Al- 
though she is not good at sewing, 


a clothing store during summer vaca- 
ales work and has real ability in it. Helen's 
favorite subjects this year are bookkeeping and window display. She thought 


she would like her course in fashion illustration but has found she has little 


ability in sketching. Helen’s aunt is a costume designer with a large clothing 
company. 


The costume designer designs dresses, coats, etc., either sketching or draping 


€ both creative and practical. She 
ad experience in both pattern drafting 


Advisable—____ Not Advisable. 


Веазот — ~ —Ż— 
The fashion illustrator sketches th 


e latest fashions for magazines and news- 
papers. 


Advisable. 


Not Advisable — Квар 


The buyer їп а women’s clothing store chooses 
salers. Very frequently a buyer is in ch 
display of goods, the pricing of goods, keeping records, and general manage- 
ment. A buyer must understand people 


З ; and their tastes, She must be practical 
as well as creative. A girl who wishes to be a buyer must usually begin as a 
salesgirl. 


and buys costumes from whole- 
arge of her department—the proper 


Advisable. 


Not Advisable Reasons. 


1 From California Guidance Bulletin no. 3 (revised) January, 1952, California State 
Department of Education, Bureau of Occupational Information and Guidance Sacra- 
mento, Calif. Reprinted by Permission of Donald Е. Kitch, chief of the bureau. These 
materials are adapted from tests prepared by Georgia Sachs Adams, 
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Reasons: 

Helen’s aunt is a costume designer. 

Helen selects her own clothes well. 

She likes sales work. 

She is interested in the field of fashion. 

Her friends like to have her advice in selecting their clothes. 
Window display is one of her favorite subjects. 

Helen is not good at sketching. 

She has what is known as style sense. 

Helen has liked her course in bookkeeping. 

She has real ability in sales work. 

- She is practical and considers the cost of different garments. 
- She is not good at sewing. 


Hee 
PE Боолору 


Secretary 
Bookkeeper 
Dictaphone Operator 


Susan is interested in office work and has been taking a commercial course in 
high school. She has made good grades in bookkeeping and is good at operat- 
ing calculators and other office machines. She also liked the typing courses 
very much and is a rapid typist. Although she has had two full years of short- 
hand, she cannot take dictation rapidly and still has difficulty in transcribing 
her notes, English has been one of Susan's favorite subjects. She can spell, 
Punctuate, paragraph, and set up letters nicely on the page. Susan does not 
like to meet people because her nearsightedness makes thick glasses necessary. 
Susan sees quite well with her glasses but has to avoid too much strain on her 
eyes. Her hearing is unusually good. 


One of the chicf duties of a secretary is to take down in shorthand the letters, 
Speeches, ete., of her employer, then to transcribe her notes. A secretary usually 
makes many personal contacts with many different kinds of people. 


Advisable———— Not Advisable Reasons. 


A bookkeeper works with figures all day, recording purchases, sales, and other 
dealings in record books, preparing financial statements, ete, So much close 
work, often under electric light, is likely to cause eyestrain. Since bookkeeping 
machines are being used so much today, the demand for bookkeepers is likely 
to decrease. 

Advisable—______ Not Advisable 
The dem 
15 used, 
Phone o 


Reasons 


and for good dictaphone operators is increasing. When a dictaphone 
the employer records letters, speeches, etc., on records, and the dicta- 
perator plays the records on her transcribing machine and types what 


She hears. A dictaphone operator must be able to type rapidly and to spell, 
Punctuate, and paragraph correctly. 


Advisable..... Not Advisable Reasons. 
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Reasons: 

Susan has made good grades in bookkeeping. 

She is a rapid typist. 

She cannot take dictation or transcribe her notes rapidly. 

She can spell, punctuate, and paragraph correctly, 

She does not like to meet people. 

. Susan must avoid eyestrain, 

- Her hearing is unusually good. 

- She is good at operating calculators and other office machines. 
- Susan is interested in office work. 

- She can set up materials nicely on the page. 

11. The demand for good dictaphone operators is increasing. 

12. The demand for bookkeepers is decreasing. 


Soouoosumromr- 


Fireman 
Fire-protection Engineer 
Fire Inspector 


Bob is one of the most popular boys in the junior class, He is husky, energetic, 
and active in athletics, public speaking, and school politics. His best grades 
are in public speaking, physics, and chemistry; in other subjects he is just 
average. Tests indicate that Bob is capable of making better grades. He is not 
too interested in routine classroom work. He likes laboratory work better. The 
counselor gave Bob a Vocational interest test on which he scored highest in 
the persuasive or business contact area. On a mechanical aptitude test which 


measures ability to visualize Seometric forms, his Score was slightly above 
average, 


A year ago his home burned, and Bob was im 
inspector determined the cause of the fire. Bob m 
and has since accomp unity. Bob’s parents have sug- 
gested that he plan to attend the univers; 


brother did. Because of the expense of the fire, 


A fireman must be at least twenty-one years of age, have physical strength and 
ability, have knowledge of the use and maintenance of fire-fighting equipment, 
and be dependable, calm, and unafraid in emergencies, Though not required, 


ances of advancement, Jobs at good pay are 
romotion depends on merit, years of service, 


A fire-protection engineer is a со 


llege graduate in engineeri i i 
5 а еегіпр, His duties are 
concerned with the planned prev Y : 


ention and contro] of fire. His knowledge must 
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cover a wide range of technical matters such as water supply and pressure; 
pipe, valve, and pump sizes and capacities; the design, arrangement, installa- 
tion, and maintenance of automatic sprinkler and alarm controls; heating, 
ventilating, and light systems; fire resistance of various building materials; and 
construction methods. If he has not had basic training or experience in fire 
fighting, he will need to acquire this knowledge on the job and through study 
and the aid of his superiors. 


Advisable——__ Not Advisable Reasons 


A fire inspector detects and eliminates fire hazards. He inspects fire-protection 
equipment and reports unsafe conditions or practices to the fire marshal, 
along with suggestions for their elimination. He may be assigned to determine 
the cause of a fire or to detect evidence of arson, to address public meetings, 
and to instruct classes in fire safety. Inspectors are employed in municipal and 
industrial fire departments and by insurance companies. They usually come 
up from the ranks of the fire department, having shown aptitude and interest 
in this type of work. 


Advisable——__. Not Advisable Reasons. 


Reasons: 

With above-average intelligence Bob probably can succeed in college. 
He can speak effectively before a group. 

His scholastic work in high school was above average. 

He seems to have a strong interest in the field of fire protection. 

A fire-protection engineer needs a degree in engineering. 

There is a junior college in his home town which offers some technical 
training. 


о gi t: p 


If he attended the university, he would have to work part time to make 
expenses. 

. His achievement in mathematics was above average but not superior. 
Bob has slightly above-average ability in visualizing spatial relationships. 
His best grades have been in public speaking, chemistry, and mathematics. 
. His strongest measured interest is in the persuasive or business contact area. 
- Bob is a husky, athletic boy. 

. His parents would like to see him take an engineering course in college. 
- Bob's older brother is a successful engineer. 


Economics Teacher 
Bookkeeper 
Statistician 


A shy, rather retiring lad, Arden is an orphan, living with an aunt. His father 
left him an endowment that will see him through four years of college. Al- 
though he is very cooperative and will work behind the scenes on school 
Projects when asked, he does not care to mix with the other fellows; yet he 
has a few close friends. Once in a while other fellows will ask him for help in 
arithmetic. He is usually asked to assist the student-body treasurer because, 
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e office, he is so Systematic and conscientious that 
er. He has made a rather impressive 
» Eeometry, and bookkeeping, getting almost 
ivi ial science, and history. Al- 
esn't show particular interest 
and likes to read and study. His 
t confined to the funnies, He reads 
at he has an analytical mind. He is 


record in mathematics, algebra 
straight "A's." He is also i 


in them. He is an all-round 5004 student 
reading of the metropolitan newspaper is no 
Time regularly. His teachers al] agree th 
greatly interested in economics, 


and be socially competent. He must be able to 


a clear, stimulating manner and enjoy group dis- 
egree is required, 


and systematic Set of records of all business 

transactions of an establishment, firm he may work on a single sec- 
i 5. He must be methodical, accurate, conscientious, 
- High ability in theoretical mathematics is not re- 
duate may secure adequate training for a begin 
two years in a business School or junior college and advance 
€ gains experience, 


A еы level is а college Eraduate with a major al 
ther field of applicat; ining in statistic: 
DP'ication, plus training in sta 
theory and techniques, Mathematica] aptitude Яе. bilit "а analyze ап 
draw sound Conclusions fro a visi ea a nee A characterize 
the successful Statistician, Goo od 101, and initiative hc present 
demand for these Workers far exceeds the ау are open, for the р 
Advisable — — Not Advisable 
Reasons: 


1. Arden is financi 


т ёеріп and kept the school books. 
aptitude fo, mathematics. 


- He likes to read and st А 

udy and 
- He is interesteq in soci н lence Де 
- He does not take my 


11. His present interest jg ET j in schoo] Activities, 
12. The field of Statistics о 
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PASADENA PUPIL JUDGMENT TEST ' (EXCERPTS) 


Directions to pupil: This is a test of how well you understand people. In each 
problem, you will read information about a boy or girl, you will choose one of 
the four reasons which you think may best explain that boy's or girl's behavior, 
and you will choose one of the four ways you think may be most helpful for 
handling the situation. 


l. Mary is fifteen years old, the youngest of three children. She likes to read 
novels and go to motion pictures, and is always trying to imitate the heroine 
of some book or movie in her voice and manner. She seldom talks with other 
boys and girls or goes to the class parties. She does her homework well, 
often doing more than is required. However, she often fails to answer in 
class when the teacher calls on her, because she is daydreaming. 

4. Perhaps one of the chief reasons why Mary acts the way she does is that: 
l. She is lazy and finds it easier to dream than to listen to her teachers. 
2. She does not know how to concentrate. 
8. She has not found satisfaction in her regular daily life. 
4. She reads too much. 
5. She is not interested in schoolwork. 

b. Which one of the following procedures would help Mary the most? 
1. She should be helped to realize that she will never get any place by 

dreaming. 
She should be taught how to concentrate. 
She should be encouraged to imitate someone who is very worthwhile. 
She should be helped to make friends and develop many interests. 
She should not be allowed to read so much. 
Don is an eighth-grade boy, fourteen years old. His father died when he was 
young, and Don has lived with his widowed mother and her parents. Don is 
always making funny remarks or doing clownish tricks in class and in the 
halls. Although he is not disliked by the boys and girls, he is never chosen 
as a leader in any group, and his friends seldom follow his suggestions as to 
what to do or where to go. The boys tease him and call him “Stubby” 
because he is small for his age. Don really likes his studies and does his 
homework well, However, during study period, he is often poking or pinch- 
ing students seated near him, whispering, or writing amusing notes. Don's 
mother says he is just like his father, who always acted the clown. 

4. Perhaps one of the chief reasons why Don acts the way he does is that: 
1. He is trying to get even with the boys who tease him. 

2. He has inherited his father's disposition. 
8. He has found no better ways of gaining attention. 


gr is £o ToO 


1 А 
fo, “Printed by permission of Georgia Sachs Adams. These are adaptations, as to 
oie of items in a previous test prepared by Harold C. Hand and the author for 
evaluation study. 
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4. He is just naturally mischievous. 
5. He is not interested in his schoolwork. 
b. Which one of the following procedures would help Don the most? 

1. He should be kept after school whenever he disturbs the class. 

2. He should be helped to understand that he is making himself ridic- 
ulous. 

3. The other boys should not be allowed to tease him, 

4. His schoolwork should be made more interesting. 

5. He should be helped to develop some skill or interest through which 
he could win approval. 

8. Kathryn has a disagreeable disposition. She does not take criticism well, is 
jealous of the other girls, and always has “a chip on her shoulder." She 
thinks the junior high school boys have poor manners and that the girls are 
snobbish. Her favorite pastime is reading. Although she seldom recites in 
class, she does her homework well and receives good grades. She is tall for 
her age and rather unattractive. Kathryn is a strong, husky girl. At home she 
helps with the younger children and the housework. She makes her own 
clothes and dresses neatly. 

a. Perhaps one of the chief reasons why Kathryn acts the way she does is 
that: 
1. She does not like boys and girls of her own age. 
2. Most of the junior high school girls are snobbish, 
8. Kathryn feels sensitive about her appearance. 
4, She is such a student and “bookworm” that she does not care whether 
others like her or not. 
5. Her ill temper is probably caused by poor health. 
b. Which one of the following procedures would help Kathryn the most? 
1. She should be helped to realize that her disposition is making her 
unpopular. 

. Her classmates should treat her as rudely as she treats them. 

‚ She should receive medical care. 

- She should be left out of social affairs until her attitude improves. 

. She should be helped to develop a pleasing personality, 

4. Betty is a beautiful auburn-haired girl of sixteen, She is usually friendly 
and enthusiastic. She has the lead in the class play this year and has been 
outstanding in dramatics since she was in elementary school. Several times 
during rehearsals Betty has had a fit of temper because she could not have 
her own way. Her older brother says that since she was a small child she has 

rt or the floor screami al- 

lowed to do as she pleased. Betty’s mother feels here "ipie th 
who understands Betty and her dramatic temperament. “Betty is =e 
willed just like her grandfather,” Says the mother, “and the only way to 
handle her is to let her have what she wants.” 

a. Perhaps one of the chief reasons why Betty acts the way she does is that: 

1. No one but her mother really understands her. 
2. Betty has a dramatic temperament. 
8. She has found no other way of gaining attention. 


OU Co bo 
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4. She has inherited her grandfather's strong will. 
5. She has found an effective way of getting what she wants. 
b. Which one of the following procedures would help Betty the most? 

1. Everyone should try to avoid arousing Betty’s temper. 

2. Betty should be disregarded when she has a fit of temper. 

3. Her friends should be helped to understand Betty's dramatic tempera- 
ment so that they will make allowances for her. 

4. Betty should be allowed to have her own way in order not to break 
her will. 

5. The lead in the class play should be taken away from her. 


- Chester, an eighth-grade boy, is smaller than most boys his age. Although he 


likes sports, he is not able to run so fast or throw so far as the other boys 
He still plays with the elementary school 
as pitcher in their ball games. He 
han himself. Chester is not dis- 
evel, but they often tease him 


in his physical education class. 
boys in his neighborhood, usually serving 
is usually seen with boys much younger t 
liked by the boys and girls of his own grade | 
about his size. 
à. Perhaps onc of the chie 
1. He is poor in athletics. 
2. He has not been in junior high school long enough to get acquainted. 
8. He feels inferior to boys his own age. 
4. He likes to serve as pitcher in baseball games. 
5. He does not like to be teased. 
b. Which one of the following procedures would help Cheste 
The younger boys should refuse to play with Chester. 
Chester should be given special practice in running and throwing. 
He should not be allowed to play with younger children. 
He should be helped to find activities in which he can succeed among 
boys and girls his own age. 
5. The older boys should be asked to stop teasing him. 


f reasons Chester acts the way he does is that: 


r the most? 


Ф оюн 


- Many of ће boys do not like Tom because he always tries to “run the show.” 


If some problem is being discussed in a class or club meeting, Tom tries to 
hold the floor too long and urge that his ideas be accepted. When he first 
came to junior high school, he was elected chairman of his homeroom. Most 
of the boys and girls felt he was too bossy, and the teacher had to remind 
him several times that other pupils should have a chance to make sugges- 
tions. Tom’s friends say that he is very different at home. His father gives 
all the orders there and punishes any of the children who do not obey 
instantly. Tom does just as he is told without asking any questions. 
а. Perhaps one of the chief reasons Tom acts the way he does is that: 

l. His election as homeroom chairman "went to his head." 

2. The fact that he has no rights at home makes him want to boss every- 
one at school. 
Tom feels superior to other boys and girls. 
He has probably inherited his father's "bossy" disposition. 
. He is naturally a good leader. 
b. Which one of the following procedures would help Tom the most? 


gU go 
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1. His friends should show him what it feels like to be bossed around. 
2. He should be helped to understand why he likes to boss and “run 
the show.” 

8. He should be recognized as a promising young leader. 

4. The teacher should punish him as his father does. 

5. He should be helped to realize that he is becoming very unpopular. 

7. Louise is fifteen years old, a good student in school and usually a member 

of the school honor society. She plays a good game of tennis or badminton. 
Many of her friends do not like to play with her, however, 
such a poor loser. In fact if she loses two sets of tennis in a row, she will 
often refuse to play any more. She enjoys checkers, chess and many other 
games so long as she is winning. She likes to serve on school committees if 
she can be chairman. Louise is the only girl in the family but has four 
brothers who are several years older than she. Every member of the family 
is very fond of “little sister” as they call her and likes to see her win. Since 
the father is successful and all the boys are working, they are able to give 
Louise almost anything she likes in clothes, parties, and special trips. 
a. Perhaps one of the chief reasons Louise acts the way she does is that: 

1. Losing upsets her for she feels she has not done her best. 

2. She wants to live up to her family’s hopes for her. 


8. Her love of sports and interest in games make her prize success in 
them. 


because she is 


4. She is used to having everything the way she wants it. 

5. She has more ambition and will power th 

b. Which one of the following procedures woul 

1. Since success is so important to Louise, s 

who are not as good in Sports as she is. 

2. Louise should be helped to realize that 
sport. 


8. She should be encouraged in her desire to win in everything she does. 
4. Louise's family should be helped to realize that they should be less 
indulgent with her, 


5. She should be helped to im 
other games, so that she c 


an the average person. 
d help Louise the most? 
he should play with friends 


she is disliked for being a poor 


prove her playing of tennis, checkers, and 
àn win more frequently, 


EE eee 
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General references 


Date, Epcan: Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching, The Dryden Press Company, 
New York, 1954. 

Knaux, Frepenic A.: Educational Film Guide, 11th ed., completely revised, 
The H. W. Wilson Company, New York, 1953, and later supplements. 
Квлих, Frepenic А. (ep.): Filmstrip Guide, 3d ed., completely revised, 1954, 

The H. W. Wilson Company, New York, and later supplements. 

NICHTENHAUSER, ADOLF, ET AL.: Films in Psychiatry, Psychology and Mental 
Health, Health Education Council, New York, 1953. 

Psychological Cinema Register, Audio-Visual Aids Library, The Pennsylvania 
State University, State College, Pa., Catalogues, 1954, 1955. 

Rem, Srertey, and Anrra CARPENTER: A Directory of 2660 16mm Film Li- 
braries, U.S. Office of Education Bulletin 1953, no. 7, 1953. 

Scuorigip, Epwanp T. (кр.): Guide to Films in Human Relations, National 
Education Association, Department of Audio-Visual Instruction in co- 
operation with the Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, Washington, 
1954. 

Scungmzn, Вовевт E., and Lrowanp Canvemr: Building an Audio-Visual 
Program, Science Research Associates, Chicago, 1954. 

Wrrricu, W. A., and С. Е. SCHULER: Audio-Visual Materials: Their Nature and 
Use, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1954. 


Suggested films and filmstrips 


The following list is suggestive only. Films and filmstrips adaptable to group- 
Suidance purposes are increasing in number rapidly. The general references 
cited previously are helpful in locating suitable materials and in planning 
their most effective use. Professional journals, such as The Personnel and Guid- 
ance Journal, frequently publish lists of current guidance films and filmstrips. 
The titles included here are arranged by chapters in this volume, and are ac- 
companied by information as to producer, time, and possible age groups with 
whom the materials may be useful. The suitability of various films for particular 
age groups will depend upon many factors, all of which cannot be evaluated in 
a listing of this type. Among these factors are the nature of the instruction 
which the visual aids supplement, the social maturity and experiential back- 
ground of the students, and the school and community environment. A group- 
guidance leader should read descriptions of films or filmstrips in the H. W. 
Wilson Company or other catalogues and preview them before using them 
with a group. Some of the films checked for adolescents in this list will be 
suitable only for the older or more mature individuals when accompanied by 
skillful discussion and guidance. All films should, of course, be integrated 
with other group procedures. 


„1 Harry H. Haworth, audio-visual head supervisor, Pasadena City Schools, pro- 
vided valuable counsel in the preparation of this bibliography for which numerous 
titles were drawn from bibliographies prepared in this department. 
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